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Picked  the  Duofold  Blindfolded 

From  11  ‘Fens  of  Ftifferent  ^akes 


Choose 


Your  Point  'pX-l 


(^^■iuVuJL. 


'I  believe  that  the  hand  can  tell  this  supter-smooth  writer  sight  unseen,” 
declared  a  Duofold  owner — and  he  proved  it! 

Yes,  ten  men,  chosen  at  random,  agreed  to  make  this  test 
and  were  blindfolded.  One  by  one,  in  the  presence  of 
several  witnesses,  they  were  handed  11  large  new  pens  of 
difierent  makes,  obtained  from  pen  dealers’ stocks. 

Each  man  wrote  with  all  11  pens  on  an  ordinary  note  pad. 
And  one  by  one  he  laid  them  all  aside  until  only  a  single  pen 
remained  in  his  hand — the  pen  he  ranked  as  the  smoothest, 
most  inspiring  writer. 

Then  the  blindfold  was  removed.  And  man  after  man, 
with  but  two  exceptions,  glanced  down  to  behold  in  his 
hand  the  flashing  black-tipped  lacquer-red  Parker  Duofold, 
with  the  point  guaranteed,  if  not  misused,  for  25  years, 
j  Never  before  a  pen  selection  so  unbiased  as  this.  No  one 

I  behind  a  counter  to  urge  this  pen  or  that.  Not  even  the 

L  Duofold’s  famed  name  or  handsome  color  visible,  to  sway 

■ -  the  hand’s  Simon-pure  judgment. 

You,  too,  can  tell  this  super-smooth  point  with  your 
y\  eyes  shut.  Step  to  the  nearest  pen  counter  now  and  try  it. 


THE  PARKER  PEN  COMPANY,  JANESVILLE,  WIS. 

Niw  YOKK  •  CHICAGO  Duo fold  Pencils  to  match  ihe  Petu  SAN  wiANCisco 

Cher-size  Jr.,Sy50\  **Big  Brothir*‘  Ot)tr~»izet  $4 


THE  PARKER  PEN  CO..  LIMITED.  2  AND  3  NORFOLK  I 
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SHE  is  a  heroine  who  does  all  her  own 
housework;  but  she  seems  a  genius  whose 
hands  never  show  it. 

The  question  women  ask  every  day  is,  “Can 
I  do  dishes,  wash  clothes  and  clean  house, 
and  still  have  hands  that  do  not  confess  it.^” 
Millions  of  women  answer  “Yes.”  You 
can  surprise  them  in  the  midst  of  any  one  of 
a  dozen  soap-and-water  tasks  and  their  hands 
seem  by  some  miracle  to  have  kept  their  fine, 
smooth  whiteness  through  it  all. 

But  it  is  not  a  miracle — it  is  just  Ivory  Soap. 
“There  are  many  other  soaps  cheaper  and 
very  cleansing,  but,  oh,  so  hard  on  the  hands,” 
writes  Mrs.  E.  R.  L.  of  California,  “while  a  daily 
use  of  Ivory  leaves  the  hands  soft  and  white. 
This  is  of  great  importance  to  mothers  with 
young  babies,  who  find  it  necessary  to  do  the 
daily  washings  and  tend  the  baby  too.  Their 
hands  must  be  soft  to  rub  the  tender  skin.” 

You  have  probably  used  Ivory  for  your  ftice 
and  hands  and  fine  laundry  and  found  it  pure 


our  hands  can  keep  their  good  looks 
even  though  the/  work  in  the  kitchen 


and  safe.  Now  we  suggest  that  you  use  it  for 
dishes  and  general  laundry  and  cleaning,  be¬ 
cause  it  cleanses  thoroughly  while  it  saves 
your  hands.  Try  Ivory  for  your  very  next 
washing — see  if  your  hands  do  not  keep  their 
beauty  all  through  the  week. 

Baby’s  underclothes 
need  this  special  attention 

Because  of  its  convenient  form,  the  use  of 
Ivory  Flakes  for  baby  clothes  saves  both  time 
and  labor.  A  brief  soaking  in  warm  Ivory 
suds  before  the  final  washing  quickens  the 
cleansing  and  purifying  process. 

Ivory  Flakes — a  Sample  Free 

Let  us  send  you  a  sample  of  Ivory  Flakes.  With 
it  will  come  also  a  beautifully  illustrated  booklet, 
“The  Care  of  Lovely  Garments.”  Address  a  postcard 
or  letter  to  Section 
^  42-KF,  Dept,  of 

Home  Economics, 
Proaer  &  Gamble, 


IVOPv.Y  SOAP 


Cincinnati,  O. 
PROCTER  A  GAMBLE 


3opyn^t,192S,  b?  Tb«  Proctor  A  GombU  Co.,  Oneinnoti 
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Touching  the  edge  of  a  certain  delicate 
matter  that  some  people  take  on  faith 


A  few  loafers  were  talking 


around  the  stove.  “Where's 


w 


Jim  Gurdy?'  I  asked.' 


S' 


A 


ELL,  I  don’t  care  what  else  he 
was,  he  did  a  lot  for  Denver!” 

It  was  the  Westerner  who 
dropped  that  phrase.  We  four, 
meeting  on  the  first  morning 
out  of  Los  Angeles  in  the 
smoking-room  of  the  South¬ 
western  Limited,  had  established  a  close  though 
ephemeral  intimacy.  Long  experienced  in  this 
kmd  of  companionship,  I  knew  that  at  jour¬ 
ney’s  end  we  should  exchange  business  cards, 
protest  that  we  must  see  each  other  again,  and 
part  forever.  But,  as  American  travelers  will, 
we  played  while  the  game  lasted  at  close  and 
oonMential  friendship.  The  Westerner  had 
t<dd  about  his  brush  with  the  Smelter  Trust; 
the  New  York  broker  had  related  his  intimate 
experience  with  the  German  girl  at  Coblenz; 
even  the  Southerner,  a  contradictory  web  of 
confidences  and  reticences,  had  imparted  the 
details  of  one  divorce  among  “his  kin.”  In 
half  unconscious  deference  to  him,  we  had  been 
keeping  away  from  politics.  We  ^  understood 
that  a  gentleman  of  his  geographical  derivation 
took  certain  matters  on  faith.  Also  he  alone 


had  said  nothing  of  the  business  which  had 
brought  him  to  the  Coast. 

My  gaze,  as  the  Westerner  spoke,  happened 
to  be  resting  on  the  Southerner;  and  I  caught 
a  flash  of  his  face.  His  head  turned  slowly;  his 
gray  eyes,  which  always  had  the  app)earance  of 
looking  far  away,  rested  level  on  the  Westerner. 
Something  had  stirred  within  him.  Offended, 
perhaps?  Had  we  touched  the  edge  of  a  topic 
on  wliich  the  code  of  a  Southern  gentleman 
does  not  permit  him  to  think?  So  men  must 
look,  I  felt  in  an  intuitive  flash,  when  they  are 
about  to  pronounce  those  first  soft,  smothered 
words  that  begin  trouble. 

“He  was  a  Jew,  wasn’t  he?”  asked  the 
Southerner. 

The  Westerner  must  have  caught  the  re¬ 
pressed  emotion  in  that  tone.  For  he  hesitated 
a  moment  before  he  replied  with  the  air  of  one 
who  picks  his  phrases: 

“Name  wasn’t  Jewish;  but  I’ve  always  heard 
he  was — ” 

“And  I  reckon  Denver  did  a  lot  for  him?” 
interrupted  the  Southerner  in  that  same  dis¬ 
tinct  but  sup{»‘essed  tone. 
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“Well,  I  haven’t  heard  they’ve  put  up  any 
moniunents  to  his  memory,”  replied  the  West¬ 
erner,  “but  they  did  name  an  avenue  after  him 
this  year.  Time,  I  guess.” 

The  Southerner  shifted  his  gaze ;  looked  out  on 
the  winter-blighted  landscape  whirring  past  him 
at  sixty  miles  an  hour.  An  awkwardness  suf¬ 
fused  the  atmosphere;  the  rest  of  us  puffed 
away  at  our  cigarets  and  kept  an  intuitive 
silence.  This  was  a  man  to  be  handled  with 
gloves. 

He  spoke;  musingly  now  and  still  looking  out 
of  the  window: 

“The  South  isn’t  always  as  grateful  even  as 
that.”  He  paused  again.  “But  then,  Sobey- 
vUle  never  kjiew,”  he  added,  as  though  weigh¬ 
ing  factor  with  factor. 

Sharply,  with  his  quick,  nervous  attack  on  his 
words,  with  his  own  particular  aggressive  but 
engaging  impertinence,  the  New  York  broker 
spoke  from  has  comer: 

“Let’s  have  the  story,  Johnnie  Reb!” 

For  a  second  the  ^utheraer  flushed;  but 
when  he  spoke  again,  his  tone  had  b^ome 
normal. 

“There’s  no  reason  why  I  shouldn’t  now,” 
he  said,  “at  least  since  day  before  yesterday. 
An’  when  I  get  home,  I  propose  that  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  Sbbeyville  is  goin’  to  know.” 
We  settled  back  on  the  leather  cushions.  And 
the  Southerner,  after  a  few  polite  preliminaries 
and.  coiurteous  approaches,  started  his  story 
from  his  text: 

“We’ve  had  Jews  in  Sobeyville  since  the  be¬ 
ginning,  I  reckon.  They  came  down  the  river 
flrst  as  peddlers  or  steamboat  traders;  but  be¬ 
fore  the  war — the  war  between  the  states,  I 
mean — gentlemen — most  of  them  held  slaves. 
The  second  company  mustered  out  of  Sobey¬ 
ville  had  a  Mannie  Leaventritt  for  a  captain. 
He  was  killed  as  a  major  in  the  siege  of  Vicks¬ 
burg.  There’s  a  tablet  to  him  in  the  synagogue. 
A  lot  of  others  fought  clear  through — Levys  and 
Monheimers  and  Bergers.  We’ve  had  enough 
racial  trouble  in  our  town  without  taking  on 
any  side  lines.  I  was  all  of  sixteen  years  old, 
I  reckon,  before  I  heard  that  any  one  drew  a 
line  between  Jews  and  Gentiles.  They  were 
just  another  religion  from  mine,  like  the  Bap¬ 
tists.  If  you  believed  all  the  preachers  told 
you,  they  were  headed  straight  for  Hell,  but 
at  times  you  suspected  they  weren’t. 

“The  two  elements  didn’t  mix  a  great  deal. 
That  was  as  much  their  inclination  as  ours, 
I  reckon.  But  we  all  went  to  school  together, 
and  there’s  been  a  little  marryin’  back  and 
forth.  Mrs.  Rosenblum  was  once  president  of 
our  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  I  tell 
the  ladies  of  my  family  they  could  leam  a  lot 
by  imitating  those  Jewish  girls.  While  oius 
are  playing  bridge,  they’re  reading  and 
studying. 

“The  past  eight  or  ten  years  I’ve  been  in  a 


business  proposition  with  Abe  Monheimer. 

It’s  the  affair  that  took  me  to  Pasadena  and 
that’s  taking  me  to  New  York  just  now.”  He 
glanced  at  the  Westerner.  “You  seem  to  know 
dl  there  is  to  know  about  mines,”  he  said, 
“Ever  hear  of  the  Morgan  County  emerald 
proposition?” 

The  Westerner’s  eyes  lit  with  vivid  interest; 

as  alwAys  seemed  to  happen  when  any 
one  mentioned  the  treasure-houses  under  the 
earth. 

“Sure!”  he  said.  “Only  considerable  deposit 
of  the  real  thing  in  the  United  States,  so  far 
as  anyone  knows.  What’s  become  of  that 
proposition,  anyway?” 

“That’s  what  I’m  commencing  to  relate,” 
said  the  Southerner.  “Abe  Monheimer  really 
discovered  those  mines.” 

“I  thought  it  was — now  what  the  Devil  is 
the  name — ” 

“Gurdy?  No!  That  piece  of  poor  white  5 
trash!  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  Abe  Monheimer,  i 
Gurdy  would  have  carried  that  piece  of  stone  in  i; 
his  pocket  until  his  clothes  rotted  off  him.  | 
He  came  into  Monheimer’s  store  to  buy  a  suit  ] 
on  credit.  He  was  changing  articles  into  his  - 
new  breeches  when  he  dropped  a  little  piece  of  1 
stone  he’d  been  carrying  round  because  it  was 
kind  of  pretty — worn  bottle  glass  in  a  black  f 
matrix — you  know  how  they  look.  That  I 
trifling  accident  made  all  the  difference.  There  | 
have  been  times  since,  gentlemen,  when  I  was  ! 
sorry  it  happened. 

“Monheimer  picked  it  up.  Any  Jew,  I  f 
reckon,  has  a  nose  for  gems.  He  takes  it  over  t 
to  the  light  and  rims  the  bottle  glass  over  the  I 
window.  It  makes  a  scratch  like  it  was  cutting  I 
cheese.  | 

“Abe  played  square.  He  told  Gurdy  that  j 
this  pretty  Uttle  pocket  piece  might  have  some 
value.  And  next  morning  he  took  it  over  to 
his  cousin  Morris  Leaventritt,  the  jewel«.  I 
Morris  split  and  polished  a  facet.  It  was  a 
real  emerald,  according  to  Morris — what  you’d 
call  a  first-water  emer^d  if  you  were  conversin’ 
in  terms  of  diamonds,  gentlemen.  It  weighed, 
in  the  rough,  over  two  carats. 

“At  least,  according  to  Morris’s  best  judg¬ 
ment.  He  wasn’t  posing — yet — as  an  authori¬ 
ty  on  emeralds.  He  sent  it  to  an  expert  in 
Chicago.  The  report  came  back  very  favorable. 

“Morris  had  been  waiting  for  the  expert’s 
opinion.  But  Abe  was  afraid  every  minute 
that  the  story  would  get  out,  and  he  felt  like 
taking  chances.  He  went  up  to  Gurdy’s 
place,  stood  off  the  dogs,  and  took  a  little  walk 
That  black  rock  croppied  out  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  farm.  Next  day,  Abe  came  back 
and  did  business  with  Jim  Gurdy.  Abe  didn’t 
deceive  him  as  to  his  intentions.  He  said 
he  wanted  to  mine  emeralds,  but  he  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  he  was  buying  a  pig 
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in  a  poke.  They’d  seen  just  one  emerald  so 
fir.  He  named  a  flat  price — about  five  times 
the  agricultural  value  of  that  little  patch  where 
Jim  Gurdy  had  been  starving  for  three  years, 
and  a  five  per  cent,  interest  in  the  proposition. 
Course,  Jim  Gurdy  had  inflated  notions  about 
the  value  of  his  property.  But  Abe  had  been 
doin’  bu-riness  with  hill-billys  a  long  time.  He 
knew  them.  He’d  brought  along  the  purchase 
money  in  yellow-backed  twenty-dollar  bills. 
When  he  came  to  the  climax  of  his  performance, 
he  opened  his  roll  and  spread  it  out  on  the  table. 
Jim  Gurdy  reached  out  and  grabbed  it  with 
both  hands.  The  five  per  cent,  share,  in  the 
proposition  scarcely  appealed  to  him  as  a 
consideration.  Abe  didn’t  have  to  offer  it, 
on  the  general  rules  of  business.  But  I  reckon 
the  South’s  a  little  soft  on  that  sort  of  thing, 
according  to  Northern  standards.  When  you 
add  up  the  time  and  money  and  worry  the 
rest  of  us  shoveled  into  that  prospect  hole, 
you’ll  be  obliged  to  say  that  Jim  Gurdy  was 
migtity  well  paid.  He  moved  into  town  and 
bought  a  cheap  car  and  lived  round  the  pool 
parlors — a  sort  of  low-down  jelly  bean. 

“For  cabs  and  his  professional  services,  Abe 
let  Morris  Leaventritt  have  fifteen  per  cent, 
of  the  proposition.  They  sent  to  the  Boulder 
School  of  Mines  for  an  expert.  There’s  where  I 
begin  to  come  in.  The  formation  ran  to  the 
northeast  beyond  Gurdy’s  farm,  across  a  patch 
of  land  that  1  owned.  I’d  been  keeping  it  in 
cotton  for  years,  with  a  nigger  working  it  on 
shares.  By  now,  the  story  had  got  out.  When 
Abe  Monheimer  offered  to  take  my  cotton- 
patch  off  my  hands,  I  just  laughed.  So  we 
showed  our  hands.  I  looked  at  the  cut  emer¬ 
alds  he’d  already  found  in  his  exploration  work, 
and  got  the  mining  fever.  The  upshot  was, 
I  went  into  his  company,  putting  up  my  land 
at  five  thousand  against  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  stock.  The  triflin’  remainder  of  four  per 
cent,  he  sold  to  his  relatives  for  ready  cash. 

“When  we  took  hold,  we  were  greenhorns, 
lambs.  We  had  to  look  emeralds  up  in  the 
encyclopedia  to  find  what  they  were  made  of. 
We  didn’t  know  that  synthetic  gems  were 
playing  hob  with  the  market.  We  didn’t 
be^  to  realize  how  much  development  work 
had  to  be  done  before  our  proposition  would 
pay.  We  learned  plenty  in  the  next  year! 
Then  the  boll  weevil  got  into  the  district. 
Everything  down  our  way  depends  on  cotton. 
We’d  used  up  our  initial  hmds;  there  wasn’t 
a  thousand  dollars  in  the  treasury.  With  the 
weevil  tearin’  the  heart  out  of  everything,  there 
was  no  use  trying  to  raise  a  loan  in  Sobeyville. 
.\nd  Wall  Street!  Did  any  of  you  gentlemen 
ever  visit  New  York  with  a  financin’  proposi¬ 
tion?  All  they  want  is  ninety-nine  per  cent, 
of  the  stock,  your  services  for  life  and  your 
hearty  thanks.  Northern  capital  was  never 
fair  to  the  South,  gentlemen. 


There  things  stuck  until  the  War — the  World 
War  I  mean,  gentlemen.  Then  of  course  every¬ 
thing  stopped.  I  took  my  course  at  the  O.  T.  C. 
and  got  overseas  with  the  artillery.  Abe  was 
past  military  age,  but  he  did  more  than  his  bit 
raisin’  the  Liberty  Ix>ans  in  our  district.  We 
shut  down  the  mine. 

“Over  there,  I  learned  some  more,  quite 
accidentally,  about  the  emerald  business.  In 
Flanders,  sitting  in  a  dugout.  Singular  place 
to  be  conductin’  business!  We’d  been  called 
up  to  supiDort  the  Twenty-seventh  Division  on 
the  Hindenburg  Line.  The  British  liaison 
officer  was  Herbert  Steckner.  Ever  hear  of  the 
family?  They  handled  then,  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  world’s  emerald  output.  I 
talked  gems  with  him  all  one  evening.  It  ap¬ 
peared  they’d  heard  of  us  already.  I  told  him 
everything  I  knew  about  our  proposition — 
didn’t  see  any  good  reason  why  I  shouldn’t. 
Right  there,  with  the  Boche  harassing  fire 
Mowin’  up  the  landscape  every  two  minutes, 

I  wrote  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Abe  Mon¬ 
heimer  for  his  representative. 

“T  WAS  in  billet  up  by  Coblenz  when  I  heard 
■k  from  Abe.  As  soon  as  the  Armistice  was 
signed  Steckner’s  man  had  started  from  London 
for  Sobeyville.  He’d  ^nt  two  weeks  with 
a  gang  of  laborers,  prospecting.  Then  he’d 
disappeared,  makin’  no  proposition.  He  didn’t 
even  commit  himself  on  what  he’d  found. 

“When  at  last  I  got  my  red  stripe  on  my  arm 
and  came  home,  the  New  York  piapers  were 
talking  prosperity  and  inflation.  Well,  there 
wasn’t  any  inflation  in  Sobeyville.  It  was 
dinner-time  for  some  folks,  but  only  twelve 
o’clock  for  us.  The  boll  weevil  had  kept  right 
on  borin’.  The  district  was  alive  with  ’em. 
Then  the  hard  times  struck  the  whole  country. 
We  used  to  call  Will  Tavender’s  bank  the  Cot¬ 
ton  Grower’s  Club — we  came  there  so  often  to 
extend  our  loans.  Of  course,  the  merchants 
were  just  as  hard  hit.  Nobody  was  buying. 
Abe  told  me  that  if  his  creditors  should  press 
him,  there’d  be  no  escaping  bankruptcy.  The 
mine  was  closed  tight.  We  couldn’t  even  main¬ 
tain  the  timbering.  And  Jim  Gurdy  was 
making  himself  a  public  nuisance. 

“He’d  spent  all  his  money  long  before,  and 
gone  to  work  in  AUerton’s  poM  parlor  as  billiard 
marker  and  general  roustabout.  But  he’d 
hung  to  the  wreck  of  his  automobile.  Outside 
of  business  hours,  he  seemed  to  be  doing  nothing 
but  drive  that  old  trap  around  town,  howling 
about  his  wrongs.  He’d  persuaded  himself 
by  now  that  Abe  Monheimer  did  him  in  the 
beginning  and  was  still  doing  him.  Shutting 
down  the  mines  was  a  Jewish,  plot.  I  tried  to 
talk  to  him.  You  mi^t  as  well  have  talked 
to  a  razor-back  shoat.  He  said:  ‘Aw,  he’s 
got  fJenty  of  money  buried.  Every  Jew  has. 
He’s  trying  to  freeze  me  out.  He’s  combinin’ 
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with  Wall  Street.  You  and  me’d  ought  to  be 
fightin’  those  Jews.  He’s  taken  my  farm  and 
he’ll  take  your  money!’ 

“He  was  even  getting  prominent  in  his  poor, 
ignorant  way.  The  loafers  around  AUerton’s 
were  talkin’  on  nominatin’  him  for  City  Clerk — 
and  he  just  able  to  write  his  name!  And  all 
day  long  he  talked  about  the  Jews  and  what 
they  were  doing  to  the  dear  commonwealth. 

“His  talk  was  having  its  effect  in  Sobey- 
ville — that  and  other  influences  which  have 
arisen  since  the  war — the  World  War,  I  mean 
gentlemen — and  of  which  I  don’t  have  to  tell 
you,  I  reckon — ” 

The  Southerner  paused  here  and  searched 
our  faces.  In  his  own  expression  there 
was  a  shade  of  defiance.  What  he  saw  must 
have  reassured  him,  for  he  continued  easily: 

“You’d  know  he  was  in  that  by  lookin’  at 
him.  He  was  just  that  poorly  fiunished  above 
the  ears  and  1  felt  as  if  I  didn’t  know  Sobeyville 
any  more.  The  best  people  had  got  careless. 
Jim  Gurdy’s  kind  had  the  dty  government, 
including  the  police  force,  in  the  hollow  of  its 
hand.  From  a  sense  of  delicacy,  I  never  men¬ 
tioned  to  Abe  Monheimer  certain  feelings  that 
were  being  stirred  up  in  oiu:  town.  But  when 
he  sent  his  two  little  girls  to  boardin’  schools 
down  in  New  Orleans,  I  asked  him  why  without 
realizin’  I  was  impingin’  on  the  subject.  He 
spoke  up  right  frankly.  He  said:  ‘Tommy, 
you  were  in  public  school  with  my  sisters. 
Did  you  ever  see  the  other  children  chase  them 
round  the  yard  yellin’  “Jew!”  at  them?’  ‘I 
can  remember  chasin’  your  sister  Miss  Rachel 
round  the  yard,’  I  said,  ‘but  merely  trying  to 
kiss  her.  Were  your  girls  bothered?’  ‘Every 
day,’  said  Abe.  ‘  “Dirty  Jews,”  is  the  way  it’s 
put,  I’m  told.  That’s  the  answer.’  He  said 
it  soberly,  as  he  alwa)rs  talks;  like  he  were  put¬ 
ting  a  business  proposition.  And  his  eyes  were 
blaj^  as  a  wall.  You  never  see  behind  Abe 
Monheimer’s  eyes.  You  have  to  judge  him  by 
what  he  does. 

“Then,  with  Willie  Tavender’s  bank  carrying 
us  all,  there  came  a  gleam  of  hope.  Maybe  I’d 
better  call  it  a  whole  sun  of  hope.  The  Steck- 
ners  began  cabling  us  voliunes,  at  a  shilling 
a  word,  asking  to  do  business  with  our  mine. 
Abe  played  reluctant.  But  when  they  offered 
to  send  representatives  to  meet  us  in  New  York, 
we  coyly  consented.  At  the  stockholders’ 
meeting,  Jim  Gurdy  raised  hell  to  go  along. 
Course,  we  didn’t  want  a  blunderin’  clay-eater 
like  him  messin’  things  up.  When  we  voted 
to  send  only  Abe  and  me,  he  acted  like  a  crazy 
man.  He  said,  among  other  foolish  expres¬ 
sions,  ‘You  don’t  put  anything  like  that  over 
on  me!  I  demand  two  Christians  to  one  Jew!’ 
But  we  squelched  him.  It  was  a  waste  to 
send  along  anybody  but  Abe,  for  that  matter. 
He  owned  fifty-one  per  cent,  of  the  stock. 


“Gentlemen,  it  certainly  looked  great— 
a  while.  I  realized  that  their  prospector  had 
reported  very  favorably.  You  could  see  they 
wanted  to  buy  in — a  controlling  interest  of 
course.  It  was  only  a  question  of  terms.  We 
pretended  to  laugh  at  their  proposition,  but 
when  we  were  alone  in  our  hotel,  I  used 
to  slap  Abe  on  the  back.  They  offered  us  a 
forty-nine  per  cent,  minority  interest  in  the 
stock  of  a  new  company,  and  a  flat  cash  pay¬ 
ment  that  made  me  dream  of  luxury.  I’d 
never  have  to  worry  about  the  boll  weevil  any 
more.  If  I  didn’t  want  to  use  the  money  in 
business  I  could  put  it  in  bonds  and  live  com¬ 
fortably  on  the  interest.  Even  ignorin’  the 
returns  on  my  stock  when  the  mines  began  to 
produce.  By  holding  out,  Abe  managed  to 
raise  the  cash  offer  a  couple  of  himdred  thoo- 
sand.  Then  one  night  he  said: 

“  ‘We’ve  got  ’em  as  high  as  they’ll  go.  Now, 
let’s  close!’  And  I  was  foolish  enough  to  tele¬ 
graph  the  good  news  to  Sobeyville. 

“We  would  have  closed,  too,  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  Silberman.  He’s  the  New  York  lawyer 
Abe  employed  to  draw  our  preliminary  papen. 
Before  we  went  to  have  limch  with  the  Steckner 
people  and  sign  up,  we  called  him  to  the  hotd 
for  his  final  advice.  He  listened  to  our  simpk 
story,  and  said: 

“  ‘Of  course,  you  gentlemen  aren’t  counting 
on  getting  anything  out  of  the  stock?  You’fl 
be  satisfied  with  the  cash  payment?’  I  said: 
‘Man  is  never  satisfied  with  anything.  But 
I’ll  admit  that  in  the  present  circumstanca, 
I’ll  take  the  cash  alone  for  my  share.  What's 
wrong  with  the  stock?  All  the  experts  say 
there  are  barrels  of  emeralds  down  in  thoK 
mines.  The  Company  ought  to  pay  dividends 
within  two  years!’ 

“  ‘They  won’t  start  up!’  Silberman  said. 
‘Don’t  you  see  the  game?  Now  that  the  war  is 
over  and  the  gem  business  is  reviving,  they’m 
out  for  a  monopoly  in  emeralds.  Tbere’s  so 
many  stones  in  the  South  American  mines  that 
if  some  one  didn’t  check  the  supply,  scrub-wo¬ 
men  would  be  wearing  them.  The  Stecknen 
are  following  the  poUcy  that  the  De  Bern 
people  use  with  diamonds — comer  the  mariwt 
and  let  out  just  so  many  carats  a  year.  That’s 
how  they  keep  up  the  price.  The  Soutb 
.\merican  mines  are  open  and  developed 
Yours  aren’t.  They’ll  get  around  to  your 
deposit  at  about  the  end  of  the  centiuy.  Tbe 
stock  may  be  a  fine  thing  to  leave  to  yo« 
heirs.  You’ll  never  get  any  dividends  your¬ 
selves.’ 

“I  was  right  irritated  and  I  asked: 

‘  “How  do  you  know  all  this?’  and  SilbemiM 
said: 

“  ‘Misha,  ain’t  my  father  in  the  gem  businas? 
Ain’t  all  my  clients  jewelers?  Everybody  in 
the  trade  knows  it.’ 

“Well,  gentlemen,  that  was  somewhat 
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depressin’.  But  I  resigned  myself  to  accepting 
the  lump  siun.  As  for  Abe  Monheimer,  he 
said  nothing  at  all.  But  all  the  way  over  to 
the  St.  Bilt,  he  chewed  a  cigar  as  he  always  does 
when  he’s  scheming. 

“When  we  started  to  do  business,  Abe  sur¬ 
prised  me.  He  didn’t  seem  at  all  interested  to 
sign  up  any  more.  He  began  talking  around 
the  subject,  and  I  saw  at  last  that  he  was  trying 
to  find  what  the  Steckners  intended  doing  with 
that  property.  After  putting  in  my  oar  once 
or  twice,  I  just  sat  still  and  watched  him  work. 
He’d  drive  them  into  a  comer  and  they’d  squirm 
out;  then  he’d  comer  them  again.  It  was  six 
o’clock  before  he  got  them  pinned  to  the  mat. 
Silberman  was  right.  The  one  thing  they 
wouldn’t  consider  on  any  terms  .was  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  begin  production.  I  couldn’t  see  why 
Abe  hung  so  tight  to  that  point,  unless  it  was 
that  he  wanted  to  raise  the  ante.  For  he’d 
established  that  they  were  afraid  of  our  compe¬ 
tition.  But  when  he  had  their  cards  on  the 
table,  he  pushed  back  his  chair  and  said: 

“  ‘I’ll  give  you  our  answer  in  the  morning.’ 

“The  minute  we  were  alone  in  the  taxi,  I 
began  talking.  I’d  seen  the  hope  of  returns 
from  the  stock  knocked  out  from  under  me; 
and  I  began  to  entertain  fears  regardin’  that 
cash  ante.  I  was  all  for  taking  their  offer 
without  further  argument.  I  was  right  irri¬ 
tated  by  Abe  Monheimer’s  manner  of  receivin’ 
my  remarks.  He  never  answered  a  word — 
just  gnmted  and  chewed  his  dgar.  When  we 
got  to  his  room,  I  kind  of  lost  my  hot  Southern 
temper.  I  accused  him  of  risking  the  whole 
deal  because  he  wanted  to  gamble  for  a  higher 
figure. 

“Abe  was  looking  out  of  the  window  when  I 
said  that.  He  turned  roimd,  and  I’m  frank 
to  say  I  didn’t  know  him.  It  was  the  first  time 
I’d  ever  seen  that  poker  face  of  his  overcast 
with  an  expression.  I  thought  for  a  minute  he 
was  going  to  cry.  And  he  said: 

“  ‘Don’t  you  see  if  we  close  the  deal  on  those 
terms,  it  won’t  do  anything  for  Sobeyville?’ 

“I  started  to  ask  what  he  meant.  Then  I 
saw,  and  I  felt  right  ashamed  of  myself.  I’d 
forgotten  for  years  what  we  talked  so  much 
about  when  we  first  made  our  little  discovery. 
The  town  had  been  relyin’  on  us.  With  an 
emerald  mine  right  up  by  dty  limits,  there’d 
be  less  worry  about  the  boU  weevil.  We’d 
all  be  more  prosperous.  We’d  have  better 
schools  and  more  paving  and  new  sewers  and 
everything  a  town  needs.  That  was  what  Abe 
Moiieimer  had  been  thinking  about  all  the 
time.  That  was  what  I’d  forgotten.  It  came 
hard,  just  the  same. 

“Abe  Monheimer  didn’t  look  at  me  again. 
He  sat  down  facing  the  window  and  began  to 
talk.  I  expected  he  talked  like  he  had  never 


didn’t  know  he  could  express  himself  like  that- 
sort  of  awful  and  scriptiiral.  He  told  me  hot 
his  grandfather  had  run  away  as  a  little  bo; 
from  a  Ghetto  in  Galicia.  Isaac  Monheioe 
was  the  only  one  of  four  brothers  who  lived  to 
grow  up.  The  rest  were  killed  in  a  massacre. 

“  ‘There’s  a  story  something  like  that  bebBd 
every  Jewish  famUy  in  Sobeyville,’  Abe  said. 
I’d  never  even  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  befott 

“And  Sobeyville  had  given  the  Monheimaj 
a  fair,  even  chance.  That’s  why  his  fathe 
fought  for  it  in  the  War  between  the  Statu 
Abe  said: 

“  ‘It  wasn’t  until  I  took  my  first  trip  Noiti 
that  I  learned  Jews  were  supposed  to  be  de¬ 
ferent.  Of  course,  that  feeling  has  been  mani¬ 
festin’  itself  in  Sobe)rville  lately.  But  I  hare 
faith  that  it  will  pass.  Sobeyville’s  not  itseX 
when  it  behaves  that  way.  I’m  not  going  to 
be  hypocritical  and  say  I’m  thinking  only  (rf  tk 
town  in  this  emerald  proposition.  I  want  the 
money  just  as  much  as  any  GentUe.  But  I 
can’t  go  back  on  Sobeyville  which  has  stood  b; 
me  and  mine  for  three  generations.  Unti 
I’ve  tried  everything,  I  won’t  be  a  party  to 
closing  those  mines!’ 

“TJ^ELL,  gentlemen,  next  day  we  took  Silbe- 

VV  man  the  lawyer  and  had  lunch  with  those 
English  people  again.  That  time,  we  didn’t  sX 
so  long.  First  they  offered  us  the  same  oU 
proposition.  Then  as  an  alternative,  theji 
handed  out  a  contract  agreeing  to  woik  the 
mines.  It  had  a  big,  black  joker  in  it.  Silbcf 
man  nailed  that.  They  came  back  to  the  orip- 
nal  proposition;  but  nothing  would  make  tha 
agree  out-and-out  to  “begin  operations.  Wi 
refused  it  flatly,  and  they  broke  off  negotiatioa 
They’d  been  telling  us  dl  along  that  we  had  Is 
accept  or  decline  on  the  spot,  which  was  onlyi 
bluff.  They  dropped  that  now,  and  agreed 
to  hold  the  offer  open  for  a  year — ^{xovicM  ii 
that  time  we  didn’t  do  any  mining.  It  tuned 
me  sick  to  think  that  I’d  have  to  go  back,  now, 
and  fight  the  weevil  on  the  same  old  tens. 
I  felt  I  didn’t  want  to  make  any  more  onl 
explanations  in  Sobe)rville  than  was  strict!; 
necessary;  so  I  put  the  whole  thing  in  a  kxg 
night  letter  to  Morris  Leaventritt  and  Jik 
Gurdy.  And  we  took  a  train  home  with  o« 
tails  between  our  legs. 

“I  wasn’t  at  my  house  an  hour,  before  Ja 
Gurdy  called.  Didn’t  go  through  the  fomuJit; 
of  ringing.  Just  walked  in  with  his  face  wMt- 
ing  and  his  mouth  slobbering.  He  said,  1 
knowed  what  would  happen  if  I  sent  a  Jew  and 
a  Catholic  to  do  business  with  them  foreignas.’ 
‘Where  do  you  get  that  Catholic?’  says  I 
‘Well,  your  cousin  married  a  Catholic,  didn’t 
he?’  says  he.  ‘I  know  what  you’re  aimin’  ti 
do.  They’ve  told  you  to  freeze  me  out!  II 


before  to  any  Gentile.  But  we’d  been  through  show  you  if  I  can  be  froze  out  of  my  owi 
a  lot  together,  and  he  was  low  in  his  mind.  I  property!’  I  was  feelin’  right  ringy  and  I 
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rtf^nn  I  lost  my  hot  Southern  temper.  He 
didn’t  wait  to  be  kicked  out.  He  was  backin’ 
to  the  door  so  fast  that  he  kept  beyond  range. 

“I  didn’t  see  him  for  a  week.  We  held  a 
jtockholders’  meeting  to  go  through  the  formali- 
ta  of  confirming  Abe’s  official  acts,  but  Jim 
Oordy  didn’t  do  us  the  honor  of  attending. 
Ihen  one  night,  as  I’m  starting  home  in  my  bus 
jiom  town,  wonderin’  how  I’ll  meet  that  note 
next  day,  the  fire  bell  begins  to  ring.  I  couldn’t 
jee  any  blaze.  I  pulled  up  before  Wylie’s 
drug  store.  Pete  Wylie  was  in  the  telephone 
booth.  He  saw  me,  and  ran  out,  yelling: 

“  Tour  mine’s  on  fire!’  ” 

stepped  on  the  gas  so  hard  that  I  passed 
the  hook-and-ladder  on  the  way.  They  were 
too  late.  The  shafthouse,  the  machinery,  were 
poe.  We  could  only  stand  and  watch  it  go. 
ti|  Mysterious,  I  thought.  There  hadn’t  been  a 
hie  under  our  boilers  for  six  months.  Then  I 
remembered  that  I  hadn’t  noticed  that  nigger. 
Wash  Moore,  in  the  crowd.  We’d  been  letting 
him  live  in  Jim  Gurdy’s  old  cabin,  making  what 
itjl  he  could  off  the  land  we  didn’t  use  for  mining, 
tefl  went  over  the  ridge  to  his  place,  and  called  at 
it  the  door.  He  came  out  all  trembling. 

“And  I  got  the  truth  out  of  him.  There 
■n’t  much  of  a  negro  problem  down  South 
•hen  it  comes  to  our  kind  of  peofde,  gentlemen. 

’ve  been  handling  them  a  long  time.  It’s 
tk  other  kind  of  white — the  Jim  Gurdy  kind — 
thit  makes  the  trouble.  And  Wash  Moore  is  a 
petty  good  kind  of  nigger.  When  the  fire 
started,  he’d  been  setting  traps  on  the  ridge. 
Ife’d  heard  somebody  coming  down  the  tr^, 
tad  lain  close.  It  was  Jim  Gurdy — walkin’ 
iway.  ‘Ah  seen  him  ’most  as  close  as  Ah  am 
to  you,’  said  Wash  Moore.  It  was  a  bright 
■ooolight  night,  and  Wash  identified  him 
alMolutely.  In  the  back  of  my  head,  I’d  been 
saipecting  as  much. 

“Tou’U  be  called  on  to  swear  to  this  in 
Cowt,’  I  said  to  Wash  Moore.  That  was  an 
oror  in  tactics,  gentlemen.  For  you  could  see 
that  nigger’s  knees  begin  to  sag,  and  be  said: 

Fo’  Gord  sake,  Mister  Torm,  don’t  you 
■ake  me  come  to  co’tel’ 

“I  got  the  point.  Certain  influences  would 
potect  Jim  Gurdy.  They’d  see  to  it  that 
Wash  didn’t  tell  the  truth  in  court.  They’d 
Kare  him  to  death  to  begin  with.  If  he  stood 
pt — which  be  wouldn’t — they  could  put  him 
(wt  of  the  way.  Even  then,  what  was  one  nig- 
pr’s  word  in  court  against  ten  white  men 
wresring  an  alibi? 

“But  I  knew  just  the  same.  For  Wash  was 
Idling  me  the  truth.  And  one  thing  would  be 
pod  in  court — Jim  Gurdy’s  confession. 

“I  went  back  to  the  fire.  Abe  Monheimer 
had  just  arrived.  I  didn’t  let  him  see  me.  1 
hacked  out  and  started  down  the  road  to  town. 
When  I’m  driving  at  night,  I  alwa)^  carry  the 
old  army  gat  imdo:  the  seat.  I  got  that  out. 


and  buckled  it  round  my  waist.  I  didn’t  aim. 
to  use  it  on  Jim  Gurdy,  understand  me,  gentle¬ 
men.  He  would  be  more  useful  to  me  alive 
than  dead.  I  was  wearin’  it  only  as  a  precau¬ 
tion,  in  case  anybody  tried  to  start  anything. 
What  I  proposed  was  to  get  him  by  the  neck, 
shake  a  confession  out  of  him,  and  stay  by  him 
imtil  he’d  repeated  it  to  the  proper  authorities — 
before  friendly  witnesses. 

“T  WENT  straight  to  the  pool  parlor,  with  the 

I-  gat  bangin’  outside  of  my  clothes.  No¬ 
body  was  playing  pool,  but  a  few  loafers  were 
talking  imder  their  breath  around  the  stove. 
When  they  saw  me  and  the  gat,  they  looked 
mighty  scared.  ‘Where’s  Jim  Gurdy?’  I  asked. 
Allerton  was  the  first  to  get  his  voice.  His 
false  teeth  were  chattering  like  a  drum.  He 
said,  ‘I  don’t  know.  He  just  went  out.  He’s 
been  here  all  night  until  ten  minutes  ago. 
Reckon  he’ll  be  l»ck  pretty  soon.’  And  anoth¬ 
er  loafer  said,  unnecessarily,  ‘That’s  right.’ 
The  alibi,  just  as  I’d  expected!  And  whfle  I 
stood  there  wondering  what  to  do  next,  I  heard 
an  automobile  whir  and  start  up  out  back.  I 
ran  to  my  own  bus,  and  drove  to  Jim  Gurdy’s 
miserable  little  hut  on  the  bottoms.  Nobody 
answered  my  knock.  The  door  was  imlocked. 

I  got  out  my  electric  torch,  walked  in  and  looked 
around.  No  Gurdy.  So  I  settled  down  on  the 
front  steps  and  waited.  I  was  still  there  when 
the  seven  o’clock  whistles  blew.  It  wis  two 
weeks  before  I  got  the  facts.  As  I  came  in  the 
front  door  of  the  pool  parlor,  he  went  out  the 
back.  He  took  no  chances — he  hopped  a  night 
train.  A  little  later,  we  learned  his  where¬ 
abouts.  He  wrote  from  a  town  down  on  the 
gulf,  asking  a  lawyer  who  happened  to  be  a 
friend  of  mine  to  get  him  his  r^ts.  We  let 
him  stay.” 

‘‘I  must  say,”  put  in  the  New  York  broker, 
“that  he  was  some  damn  fool — considering  he 
was  burning  up  his  own  property.” 

“Not  so  much  as  you  might  think,”  replied 
the  Southerner.  “At  least — he  was,  but  the 
bigger  rats  who  were  doing  his  thinking  for 
him — they  weren’t.  The  loss  to  the  shaft-house 
and  machinery  was  almost  wholly  covered 
by  insurance.  And  somebody  not  far  from  Al¬ 
lerton ’s  pool  room  began  systematically  to 
spread  the  gossip  that  Abe  Monheimer  had 
burned  the  mine  for  the  insurance  money. 
You  heard  it  everywhere — all  over  town. 
First  move,  of  course,  in  an  imderground 
campaign  to  get  Abe  disgusted,  nm  him  out  of 
town  if  necessary — and  make  him  sell.”  The 
Southerner  paused. 

The  New  York  broker,  I  had  already  noticed, 
was  an  overshrewd  man,  believing  the  worst 
of  every  one.  “It’s  easy  to  see  the  rest,”  he 
said,  “(dd  Sidney  Steckner  of  the  London 
Steckners  is  living  in  Pasadena  for  his  health. 

[CotUinued  on  page  152] 
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Football  Fans 

Can't  Crash  His  Gate 

Fred  W.  Moore  controls  the  tickets  for  the  only  big 
sporting  event  for  which  the  public  can^t  buy  seats.  His 
system  is  proof  against  entreaties^  bribes,  threats  and  the 
ingenious  dodges  of  desperate  fans  and  speculators 

by  John  Tunis 


IN  HIS  own  job  he  is 
supreme.  And  the 
football  fans  know  it. 

Aldermen  and  mayors 
of  cities,  governors  of 
States  and  presidents  of 
the  biggest  corporations 
in  the  nation,  high  officers 
of  the  Army  and  Navy 
crowd  his  office  each  No¬ 
vember  begging  favors. 

One  and  ^  he  turns 
them  down.  For  Fred  W. 

Moore,  Graduate  Treasurer  of  Athletics  at 
Harvard,  is  an  athlete  who  plasms  the  game. 

In  his  tiny  office  with  one  window  in  the 
basement  of  the  Union  at  Cambridge  he  runs  a 
million  dollar  a  year  business  with  the  help  of 
two  or  three  clerks  and  a  couple  of  stenogra¬ 
phers.  No  large  and  spacious  rooms,  no  gilt 
lettering  on  the  doors,  no  vast  and  complex 
organization.  Just  a  quiet,  broad  shouldered 
man,  with  blue  eyes  and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
The  novelists  would  probably  call  his  eyes 
“steely  blue.”  Possibly  that’s  only  the  way 
they  look  in  the  haze  of  smoke  that  fills  the  cubi¬ 
cle  he  calls  his  office.  No  bunk  about  him,  this 
simple  mannered,  reasonable  minded  man  who 
looks  you  all  over  and  takes  you  in  before  speak¬ 
ing.  Who  thinks  and  then  talks.  Who  stays 
on  the  job  until  the  job  is  done.  And  when  thirty 
thousand  graduates  charge  into  Cambridge  de¬ 
manding  more  seats  for  the  football  game,  that 
job  takes  an  awful  lot  of  doing. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  now  Fred  Moore  has 
been  in  charge  of  athletics  at  Cambridge.  The 
year  before  he  came,  it  cost  over  seven  thousand 
dollars  to  distribute  seats  for  the  Harvard- 
Yale  game.  W’ith  one  assistant  he  worked 
literally  night  and  day  that  summer  to  install  a 


THE  demand  for  tickets  to  the  big  col¬ 
lege  football  games  has  reached  the 
point  where  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
when  each  graduate  may  be  allotted 
one  seat  every  other  year.  To  dis¬ 
tribute  tickets  under  such  conditions 
without  unfairness  or  favoritism  re¬ 
quires  more  than  merely  competent 
management.  One  of  Fred  Moore’s 
solutions  to  the  problem  is  a  Black  List 
of  undesirables,  a  roster  so  effective 
that  men  have  gone  to  great  lengths 
to  have  their  names  removed  from  it. 


system  of  his  own.  Tbej 
cost  was  cut  to  two  thoH 
sand  five  hundred  doUaaJ 
saving^ve  thousand  in 
smack.  Naturally  enoi^^; 
this  system  has  b^n  pi 
much  copied  all  over 
country.  You  would  m 
find  this  out,  however,  fi 
him.  Someone  else  has 
tell  you  about  Fred  M 
If  I  were  asked  to  cl 
acterize  the  director  i] 
athletics  at  Harvard — ^for  that’s  what  he  real 
is — in  a  word,  I’d  describe  him  as  the  kind 
a  man  who  is  never  in  conference.  Despite  d|| 
fact  that  during  the  football  season  he  is  buiy 
’from  nine  a.m.  until  nine  p.h.  his  door  is  newt{ 
closed.  If  you  have  business  with  him  he  > 
there  to  see  you,  and  see  you  he  will  who] 
your  turn  comes  no  matter  how  rushed  he 
happens  to  be. 

Fred  Moore  is  a  generous  hearted,  km<%| 
individual  to  those  in  trouble.  To  those  wh#! 
come  asking  favors,  to  those  who  try  to  break 
rules  he  is  as  sympathetic  as  a  chimk  of  froaei 
atmosphere.  And  he  meets  both  kinds  thi 
time  of  year,  for  upon  his  shoulders  falls  the 
duty  of  parceling  out  the  seats  for  the  annul 
Harvard-Yale  football  game,  one  of  the  fet 
sporting  events  in  this  country  for  which  ticked 
aren’t  for  sale  to  the  public. 

You  can  buy  seats — if  you  are  lucky  enough 
to  have  the  jack — for  every  big  spirting  claA 
from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end.  Prize  fightrf 
Sure,  buy  them  on  Broadway  by  the  hundredfc 
World  Series?  Try  any  ticket  agency  in  N«i^ 
York  or  Washington  the  day  before  the  game 
and  they’ll  quote  you  prices  that  will  make  you 
[Continued  on  page  148] 
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Fnil  W.  Moore  haa  been  graduate  Treaaurer  of  Athletics  at  Harvard  for  twenty 
tears.  The  rapidly  growing  popularity  of  football  and  the  consequent  demand 
b>r  admission  to  the  big  games  has  forced  him  to  become  a  specialist  in  ticket 
distribution.  A  crowd  like  that  in  the  Harvard  Stadium  above  spends  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  for  tickets.  In  Mr.  Moore's  office  are  filed  the  signatures  of 
tiutty  thousand  graduates  entitled  to  seats,  and  if  necessary  he  can  quickly 
trace  to  their  source  the  tickets  held  by  every  occupant  of  the  big  stand. 
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Tlie  film  tkmt  graphically  place* 
the  day'*  new*  before  your  eye* 
almoct  inrariahly  include*  at 
lea«t  one  ***hot'*  which  *ome 
daredcril  cameraman  got  only 
at  the  ri*k  of  one  of  hi*  nine 
live*.  Pell  MitehelU  ▼eteran 
cameraman  and  new*  reel  editor 
for  Pathi,  Gaumont  and  other 
feature*,  tell*  how  the  pictorial 
new*  i*  handled  from  the  time 
the  cameraman  receive*  an  a*- 
(ignment  to  the  appearance  of 
the  picture  on  the  *creen  of  your 
local  theater.  Getting  the  pic¬ 
ture  at  any  co*t  often  involve* 
some  stories  of  heroic  effort. 


Risking  Your  Neck 

for  Camera  News 

Pell  Mitchell,  veteran  news  reel  photographer, 
tells  some  of  the  ups  and  doums  of  ten  years* 
experience  on  an  exciting  job  where  risking 
life  and  limb  is  all  in  the  day*s  work 

by  Harriet  Works  Corley 


THK  telephone  tinkled 
at  a  quarter  to  four  in 
the  morning.  It  was 
Smith,  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  light  company,  which 
always  has  a  man  at  every 
fire,  tipping  me  off  to  a 

Kctacular  blaze  down 
ng  the  water-front.  Be¬ 
fore  I  had  climbed  into  my 
dothes  there  was  another 
buzz.  This  time  it  was 
Jones,  of  the  gas  company, 

.with  the  same  tip.  Just 
after  I  left  my  house  at  four 
minutes  to  four  with  my 
camera,  tripod,  and  extra  stock,  my  wife,  an¬ 
swering  the  ’phone,  received  the  tip  for  the  third 
time,  from  one  of  the  men  in  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment.  He  likewise  saw  a  good  pictorial  angle 
in  the  blaze.” 

“The  basis  for  these  tips?”  Pell  Mitchell  the 
veteran  cameraman  smffes  winningly.  “Just 

Crsonal  friendship,  nothing  more — except  per- 
ps  a  little  horse  sense.  You’ve  got  to  use 
judgment  in  picking  just  the  stuff  that  shows  up 
well  on  the  screen.  Perhaps  you  cultivate  it 
just  a  bit  by  now  and  then  turning  down  a  fire 
they’ve  haiUed  you  out  to  and  telling  them  just 
why  you  did  it.  Perhaps  there  was  a  bad  light 
or  the  stretch  of  flames  wasn’t  spectaciflar 
enough  to  get  by. 

“Anyway  Smith,  Jones  and  Casey  of  the 
fire  department  never  failed  to  get  me  out  to 
practically  every  good  fire  coming  imder  their 
observation.  And  usually  it  was  in  time  for  a 
‘scoop.’  It’s  a  fact  that  no  news  reel  had  a 
beat  on  ours  while  these  three  men  were  on  the 
lookout  for  real  stuff. 

“That’s  the  way  it  goes  in  the  life  of  a  news 
reel  cameraman.  Twenty  minutes  after  he  has 
2 


A  NEWS  reel  correspondent  in  Japan 
varied  the  monotony  of  his  routine  as¬ 
signments  with  a  little  picture-taking 
excursion  among  a  wild  tribe  of  head- 
himters  in  Formosa — and  got  away 
with  it.  Another,  the  second  white 
man  ever  seen  by  an  African  cannibal 
tribe  (they  ate  the  first  one),  had  to  de¬ 
vise  an  ingenious  scheme  for  clothing 
the  naked  savages  so  his  pictures 
would  get  by  the  censor.  Then  there’s 
the  story  of  the  man  who  offered  a 
picture  of  his  ninety-day  fasting  feat 
and  the  mathematical  wizard  who 
could  multiply  three  figures  by  three 
figures  in  his  head  and  who  asked  for 
a  motion  picture  of  himself  doing  it. 


been  hauled  from  a  safe 
warm  bed  in  the  dead  of 
night  he  may  be  ankle  deep 
in  water  that  the  hose 
spreads  half  a  block  around 
afire.  Or  be  may  be  cooling 
his  heels  waiting  for  the  fire 
department  to  bring  that 
hose.  For  if  he  follows  his 
tips  like  a  shot  he  is  very 
apt  to  beat  much  of  the 
fire-fighting  apparatus  to 
the  scene. 

“Sometimes  a  camera¬ 
man’s  very  promptness, 
combined  with  his  ability 
to  shove  his  tripod  so  near  the  blaze  that  he 
would  lose  both  his  eyebrows  if  he  hadn’t  had 
them  burned  off  long  since,  and  his  nerve  to 
stand  there  cranking  in  an  alternate  shower  of 
sparks  from  the  fire  and  water  from  the  hose 
\^1  prove  his  imdoing.  He  may  lose  a  good 
scene  for  his  reel.  A  man  can  hardly  stand  by 
winding  a  crank  when  there  is  a  baby  to  be 
rescued  and  no  one  else  near  enough  to  rescue 
her,  or  when  a  fireman  needs  a  hand  in  getting 
down  the  ladder  an  old  couple  who  refuse  to  be 
separated. 

“Every  cameraman  going  has  seen  lots  of 
miraculous  ‘hero’  stuff  pulled  by  the  boys  in  the 
fire  department  and  by  civilians,  too.  But  he 
rarely  gets  it  as  far  as  the  celluloid  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  he  rarely  if  ever  will  stand  by  and  let 
the  other  fellow  risk  his  life  while  he  gets  a 
picture  of  it  on  the  sidelines. 

“When  it  is  humanly — and  humanely — ^pos¬ 
sible  he  does  stick  to  his  crank,  so  that  you  and 
millions  of  other  fans  can  see  the  ten-foot  shot 
which  the  news  editor  selected  to  go  into  the 
reel  and  for  which,  more  than  likely,  the  cam¬ 
eraman  did  give  an  eyebrow.  Pneumonia  may 
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be  staring  him  in  the  face,  icicles  freezing  on  his 
shoes— if  it  is  cold,  and  it  usually  is,  even  during 
the  heartiest  fire — but  you’ll  find  the  camera¬ 
man  always  there  right  on  the  job. 

“It  is  just  the  same  in  lots  of  other  places 
too,”  says  the  veteran  news  photographer. 
“Every  airplane  picture  means  posing  at  peril¬ 
ous  angles  on  the  rigging  of  another  airplane 
which  follows  practic^y  all  the  gyrations  of 
the  one  you  see  on  the  screen.  Everj'  animal 
picture  means  more  or  less  risk  of  attack  by  the 
beasts.  And  such  pictures  as  views  of  the 
seething  crater  of  a  volcano  at  close-up  may 
mean  hours  of  preparation  in  getting  the  camera 
into  position,  grave  discomfort  from  heat,  risk 
of  a  terrible  death,  and  then  facing  the  danger 
all  over  again  while  climbing  down  out  of  harm’s 
way.” 

Pell  Mitchell,  certainly  ought  to  know  where¬ 
of  he  speaks.  Starting  in  1913  with  Path6  he 
has  ever  since  been  either  news  editor  or  cam¬ 
eraman  for  most  of  the  important  companies, 
and  for  three  or  four  of  those  years  an  indepen¬ 
dent  producer.  So  there  is  a  certain  ring  of 
authority  in  his  tales  of  the  man  behind  the 
camera. 

“You  have  to  be  quick  on  your  feet,  all 
right,”  says  Mr.  Mitchell.  “TTie  news  reel 
which  flings  the  daUy  news  graphically  before 
your  eyes,  frequently  does  so  before  that  news 
appears  in  the  papers.  It  holds,  almost  in¬ 
variably,  one  shot,  at  least,  which  some  dare¬ 
devil  of  a  cameraman  got  only  by  jeopardizing 
one  of  his  nine  lives. 

“It  is  a  life  of  danger  and  thrills — full,  too,  of 
the  thrill  which  comes  of  having  completed  a 
task  to  the  best  of  one’s  ability.  For  unless  an 
assignment  is  handled  in  the  best  manner  pos¬ 
sible  it  might  just  as  well  not  have  been  handled 
at  all.  The  chances  are,  the  next  time  it  won’t 
be — by  you.  It  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
and  you  must  fit  pretty  darned  well  into  the 
game  or  you  don’t  survive!” 

Ballooning  for  Fight  Pictures 

Amateur  ballooning  is  not  necessarily  the 
ideal  way  to  spend  a  restful  summer  after¬ 
noon.  It  may  be  cooling  and  it  may  give  one 
a  wider  outlook  on  life  but  it  is  not  always 
refreshing. 

“Ballooning,”  says  Pell  Mitchell,  “M-m-m.” 
His  eyes  narrow  reminiscently.  “That  reminds 
me  of  something;  back  at  the  time  of  the  Wil- 
lard-Dempsey  fight  at  Toledo,  there  was  a 
fellow  who  got  the  exclusive  rights  to  photo¬ 
graph  it.  The  boys  from  the  reels  who  had 
not  been  able  to  get  in  on  the  concession 
decided  to  go  him  one  better.  We  couldn’t 
shoot  the  fight  legitimately  on  the  grounds,  but 
we  decided  to  get  action  anv^way. 

“We  got  it.  It  resulted  in  the  death  of  one 
man,  gave  another  the  scare  of  his  life  and 
totally  ruined  a  seventeen-hundred-dollar  cam¬ 


era.  What  happened?  Well,  after  a  little 
scouting  we  secured  a  military  balloon,  large 
enough  to  hold,  in  addition  to  the  pilot,  a  sin^e 
cameraman  with  his  outfit.  This  we  decided 
to  anchor  some  several  himdred  feet  above 
ground  from  which  the  occupants,  sitting  pretty, 
could  easily  grind  out  the  %ht.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  draw  lots  for  the  order  of  ascension. 
Then  I,  being  oldest  at  the  game,  took  the 
maiden  trip  to  test  the  balloon.  But  when 
the  man  drawing  first  chance  to  take  pic¬ 
tures  saw  me  go  up,  he  had  developed  cold 
feet  and  disappeared.  My  man,  Delavan  by 
name,  one  of  the  best-known  cameramen  in  the 
game,  was  next  on  top  and  we  piled  him  and  his 
camera  into  the  basket  of  the  balloon. 

“He  got  his  pictures,  and  at  a  given  signal  the 
man  at  the  winch-wheel  began  to  wind  in  the 
rope  to  lower  the  balloon.  Whether  he  was  a 
green  man  at  the  wheel  or  whether  he  was  too 
excited  to  notice  what  he  was  doing  we  never 
knew'.  He  didn’t  stay  around  long  enough  to 
tell  us.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  with 
the  balloon  almost  within  stepping  out  distance 
of  the  ground,  the  rope,  woimd  too  taut, 
snapped  under  the  strain.  It  set  free  the  bal¬ 
loon,  which  immediately  shot  up  into  the  air 
and  started  off  tow'ard  the  clouds! 

“You  can  imagine  our  feelings,  and  you  can 
imagine  Del’s,  in  the  basket,  when  the  earth 
suddenly  began  to  drop  away  from  his  as¬ 
tonished  eyes! 

“On  the  theory  that  what  goes  up  must  come 
down,  the  balloon,  would,  w’e  knew,  reach 
earth  again.  There  was  an  expert  pilot  aboard 
to  handle  her  in  the  descent.  But  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  Lake  Erie  made  this  descent  somewhat 
of  a  gamble.  We  hastily  abandoned  the  idea 
of  shooting  any  more  of  the  fight,  found  the 
naval  reserve  and  asked  that  boats  be  sent  out 
on  the  lake  to  pick  up  the  boys.  The  balloon 
was  likely  to  choose  the  water  as  a  landing  spot. 
That  was  all  we  could  do,  except  wait  and  hope 
— never  a  very  easy  combination.  The  rest  of 
the  story  I  got  from  the  man  who  survived. 

“After  they  broke  away,  he  said,  they  ascend¬ 
ed  with  such  a  terrific  rate  of  speed  that  the 
hand  on  the  dial  of  the  altitude  meter  which 
himg  from  the  rigging  looked  like  the  indicator 
which  shows  an  express  elevator  going  up.  The 
pilot  knew  that  the  rope,  which  would  open  the 
valve  of  the  balloon  and  let  enough  gas  escape 
to  bring  them  gently  down,  was  refusing  to 
work.  The  only  alternative  wjis  the  ripcord, 
which  would  open  the  balloon  from  end  to  end 
and  bring  them  down  with  a  crash.  What 
should  they  do?  Something,  and  quickly.  If 
the  balloon  went  much  higher  the  chances  were 
that  it  would  explode.  Then  they  would  go 
down  with  a  crash  anyhow, 

“At  a  height  of  ten  thousand  feet  they  tried 
again  to  open  the  valve.  This  time  it  gave, 
tearing  a  hole  in  the  silk.  The  great  rubber 


Pell  Mitchell'e  camera  is  aimed  at  the 
panorama  of  moving  river  traffic  in 
view  from  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

washer  of  the  valve  slid  down  the  rope  into 
their  hands.  Without  knowing  a  single  thing 
in  the  world  about  balloons,  Del’s  common 
sense  told  him  one  thing.  The  entire  supply  of 
gas  would  escape  through  the  hole  long  before 
they  could  reach  earth.  The  last  of  the  jour¬ 
ney  would  be  a  drop,  pure  and  simple,  in  direct 
accord  with  all  the  laws  of  gravitation.  No 


Every  close-up  of  an  airplane  in  action  that  you 
see  in  the  movies  requires  a  photographer  who 
often  had  to  work  while  supporting  himself  at  a 
perilous  angle  on  the  rigging  of  another  plane 
which  closely  followed  the  gyrations  of  the  one 
on  the  screen.  Cameraman  John  A.  Brockhurst. 
of  the  International  Feature  Service,  is  here 
shown  ready  to  “shoot  air  stuff'  from  such  a  plane. 

doubt,  the  inside  of  his  mouth  tasted  something 
like  flannel  at  the  thought.  You  can  probably 
get  the  point.  They  were  at  this  time  hover¬ 
ing  over  the  wide  expanse  of  Lake  Erie.  The 
pilot,  who  could  swim,  told  Del  that  if  he  were 
accustomed  to  the  water  it  would  be  wiser  to 
‘jump  for  it  when  we  strike  the  lake.’  Other¬ 
wise  the  bag  would  settle  down  on  top  of  the 
basket  and  it  would  be  hopeless  for  them  to  try 
to  extricate  themselves.  Del,  not  being  a 
swimmer  determined  to  cling  to  the  basket  as 
long  as  he  was  able.  The  pilot  jumped;  Del  sat 
tight.  Which  would  you  have  done?  Well, 
the  bag  had  not,  after  all,  entirely  collapsed. 
Caught  by  the  wind,  it  sped  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  like  an  aquaplane,  trailing  the 
basket  out  behind  with  Del  clinging  to  it.  He 
was  sure  he  had  guessed  wrong. 

“He  wasn’t  sure  of  very  much,  though,  be¬ 
cause  a  falling  cross-bar  had  whanged  him  on 
the  temple  and  he  was  beginning  to  be  very 
hazy  and  very  sick.  Then  he  got  too  dizzy  to 
hold  on  at  all.  It  ended  very  quickly.  A 
fisherman  happened  to  be  directly  in  the  path 
of  the  scudding  balloon-craft.  He  reached  out, 
grabbed  the  basket,  yanked  Del  into  his  own 
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boat  and  let  the  miniature  cyclone  buzz  on  past. 
By  the  time  he  got  Del  ashore  the  fisherman 
was  able  to  convince  him  that  he  was  not  St. 
Peter.  The  poor  chap  who  jumped — the  bal¬ 
loon  pilot,  was  never  foxmd.  He  drowned  be¬ 
fore  a  boat  could  get  to  him. 

“The  sequel  of  this  story  sounds  heartless, 
possibly,  but  it  shows  just  how  high  a  value 
the  cameraman  puts  on  his  camera  and  his 
exposed  film.  News  of  Del’s  safety  was  at 
once  relayed  to  us  on  shore  by  the  bMt’s  crew 
that  went  out  to  pick  him  up.  Deciding  that 
the  place  Del  would  look  for  us,  since  we  had 
no  way  of  knowing  where  he  would  land,  was  at 
the  starting  px)int,  we  went  back  to  the  fight 
grounds.  We  had  known  that  Del  was  ^e 
for  nearly  an  hour  and  had,  I  suppose,  become 
accustomed  to  this  good  news.  Pretty  soon  he 
arrived  dripping  and  pale  in  the  rear  seat  of  a 
limousine  whose  chauffeur  was  very  conscious 
of  his  importance  in  delivering  up  the  dead. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  after  all,  Del  was  the  only 
outside  man  who  had  been  able  to  shoot  any  of 
the  scenes.  Not  a  single  foot  of  the  fight  re¬ 
posed  in  any  other  camera  except  those  inside 
the  groimds!  We  might  still  make  a  scoop  if 
we  could  get  away  to  the  train. 

Therefore,  my  first  warm  greeting  to  the  boy 
snatched  from  the  jaws  of  death  was: 

“  ‘Del,  where  Ls  the  camera?’ 

“I  have  rarely  seen  Del  in  that  frame  of  mind 
known  and  described  as  being  fit  to  be  tied. 
But  that  remark  of  mine  did  the  trick. 

“There  is  hardly  a  cameraman  in  the  game 
who  hasn’t  at  some  time  or  other  had  a  hair’s 
breadth  escape  from  death  in  some  equally 
thrilling  way.  Few  motion-picture  fans  realize 
to  just  what  lengths  the  cameraman  has  gone  to 
get  some  of  the  films  they  see  every  week. 
Risking  life  and  limb  is  all  in  the  game,  all  in 
the  day’s  work  for  the  day’s  salary. 

Thrills  in  Wild  Animal  Pictures 

“Men  who  make  animal  pictures,  for  in¬ 
stance,”  says  Pell  Mitchell,  “almost  invariably 
have  some  experience  in  which  they  miss  death 
by  one  grind  or  so  of  the  crank.  And  all  the 
danger  doesn't  lie  in  the  depths  of  jungles, 
either.”  How  would  you  like  to  face  tram¬ 
pling  to  death  by  a  stampede  of  maddened  long 
horn  steers?  This  is  the  story  Mr.  Mitchell 
tells  about  a  friend  of  his  who  was  assigned  to 
film  the  pictures  of  a  frontier  day  at  Cody, 
Wyoming. 

“There  had  been  cowboy  races,  bucking  con¬ 
tests,  wild  steer  riding,  roping  by  cowboys  and 
broncho  twisters — the  real  thing.  It  was  wonder¬ 
ful  stuff  for  the  screen  as  performed  by  a  lot  of 
picturesque  young  riders.  One  boy,  a  huge 
Westerner  of  terrific  strength,  finally  set  himself 
a  stunt  never  before  performed  though  frequent¬ 
ly  attempted.  It  consisted  in  roofing  six  steers 
coming  toward  him  at  high  speed.  This  is 


done  by  the  wild-west  riders  of  the  circus  with  I 
bronchos.  But  the  steers  to  be  roped  were  not  j 
trained  to  it  as  are  the  horses  in  the  big  show.  I 

“The  cameraman  set  his  camera  right  where 
he  could  get  the  best  view,  which  of  course  was 
just  as  close  to  the  danger  line  as  the  authorities 
would  let  him  stand.  j 

“The  stxmt  began.  The  steers  let  out  of  their 
pen  started  a  mad  rush  toward  the  camera. 

Out  shot  the  twisting  rope  and  caught  them  : 
clean.  But  one  of  the  steers,  crazed  by  this  = 
unexpected  hampering  of  his  merry  gambol, 
pulled  away  from  the  others.  He  dragged  the  f 
rope  with  him,  leaving  a  stretch  of  roj)e  both  in  I 
front  and  behind  still  connecting  him  to  the 
rest  of  the  bunch.  The  steers  came  on — the  , 

bimch  on  one  side  of  the  camera  and  the  crazed  I 
animal  at  the  other.  The  taut  rope  between  I 
seemed  about  to  mow  the  cameraman  to  earth. 

“He  figured,  and  very  hurriedly,  that  he  had 
a  chance  of  leaping  the  first  rope  and  falling  ^ 
over  the  second.  There  was  not  enough  space 
between  the  two  to  allow  a  second  spring.  Still 
he  thought  he  could  save  himself  from  being 
trampled  \mder  foot.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  probably,  he  did  not  think  first  of  his 
camera.  He  basely  deserted  it. 

“Lashing  furiously,  the  steers  came  on. 

As  he  hoped,  he  was  able  by  quick  action  to 
jiunp  the  first  rope,  trip  over  the  second  and  i 
hurl  himself  unharmed  onto  the  groimd  behind 
the  mad  steers  while  the  audience  broke  into 
wild  cheering.  'Hie  funny  part  of  it  is  this: 
the  wild  bunch,  with  a  sudden  swerve,  entirely 
cleared  the  camera.  It  didn’t  so  much  as  fall  to 
the  ground  with  the  vibration  of  their  passing. 

“Wild  animal  scenes  in  the  jungle  are  not 
attended  so  much  by  danger  from  the  beasts  j 
as  by  actual  boredom  and  discomfort  while 
waiting  in  concealed  and  cramped  positions  for 
them  to  happen  along.  A  pacture  of  a  lion  or  a 
tiger  drinking  at  a  pool  may  mean  hours,  even 
days,  of  waiting  in  a  hot,  dose,  grass  covered 
shelter  where  the  cameraman  can  shoot  the  g 
stuff  he  wants  without  being  observed.  You  - 
may  have  noticed  that  a  large  part  of  ‘animal 
stuff’  is  made  near  water.  Tliis  is  because  aU  : 
animals  must  of  course  eventually  seek  water,  i 
And  while  drinking  they  are  for  the  moment 
off  their  guard.  Just  how  much  off  their  guard, 
though,  has  occasionally  been  incorrectly 
gauged,  to  the  unhappy  awakening  of  the 
cameraman  who  sought  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

“Courage,  even  to  the  point  of  recklessness,” 
says  Pell  Mitchell,  “Plus  bodily  health  enough 
to  stand  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  exposure 
are  required  of  the  cameraman.  But  granted 
all  these,  unless  he  has  a  nei\'S  sense  he  is 
no  asset  whatever  to  his  firm.  He  is  often 
a  distinct  liability.  And  unless  he  knows  his 
camera  like  a  brother,  no  amount  of  keen  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  news  angle  will  get  him  much  in  ! 
the  way  of  a  finished  product.  I 
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Any  place  he  can  act  up  his  unwieldy  and  muck  despised  tripod  may  fall  to  tke  lot  of  the  news 
photographer.  The  man  in  this  picture  is  Edward  Getlin,  staff  cameraman  of  International 
Newsreel,  poised  on  the  edge  of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  over  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  pavements 
of  Paris.  His  position  gives  him  an  uninterrupted-  hird’s-eye  view  for  eighty-five  miles. 

The  scene  he  shoots  may  be  excellent,  the  there  and  fifty  more  in  France,  the  entire  him- 


news  value  beyond  question,  and  so  speedily 
recorded  that  it  may  mean  a  ‘beat’  «n  all 
the  other  news  reels.  Yet  if  his  photog¬ 
raphy  is  bad,  or  if  he  has  shot  the  scene  from 
a  bad  angle  geographically,  he  might  far  better 
have  spent  the  afternoon  in  gentle  slumber  on 
the  cameraman’s  bench. 

“The  mechanical  end  of  getting  out  a  news 
reel  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  getting  out 
a  newspaper.  There  must  be  a  news  editor, 
whose  room  is  fitted  up  with  tickers  from  the 
Associated  or  United  Press,  with  direct  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone  wires.  There  is  a  regular 
paid  staff  of  tipsters  on  the  outside  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  to  get  ‘live  stuff’  in  immediately 
it  occurs. 

“This  staff  is  made  up  of  men  from  news¬ 
papers  (who  are  not  of  course,  our  competitors) 
the  jx)lice  force,  the  fire  department  and  also 
men  from  electric  light  and  gas  companies  who 
have  representatives  at  every  fire. 

“At  one  time  the  regular  staffs  of  all  the  news 
reels  in  the  United  States  included  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  regular  cameramen  scattered 
all  about  the  coimtry  ready  at  a  moment’s  no¬ 
tice  to  cover  important  ‘breaks’  in  their  vicinity. 
There  were  about  fifty  more  in  England  ready 
to  cover  anything  of  international  importance 


dred  of  whom  could  be  rushed  to  Italy  or 
Spain  or  Russia  or  even  Africa,  on  short  order. 

“At  the  home  office  of  a  news  reel,  always  in 
New  York,  is  the  staff  of  men  w’ho  cover  the 
city  and  local  news.  There  is  usually  a  society 
department,  handled  by  a  man  chosen  because 
of  his  ability  to  get  on  with  the  debutantes  and 
matrons  with  whom  he  must  deal,  and  the  even 
more  important  ability  of  getting  by  the  flunkey 
at  the  gate  with  his  apparatus.  The  society 
reporter  may  often  pass  in  as  an  invited  guest. 
Unlike  his  notebook  the  camera  can  hardly  be 
concealed  in  the  vestpocket. 

“Good  judgment  in  a  cameraman  often  in¬ 
cludes  a  shrewd  ability  to  decide  what  the  other 
person  is  going  to  do  and  to  be  on  the  job  when 
he  does  it.  After  it  has  happened  is  no  time 
to  get  a  close-up  of  a  man  committing  a  murder. 

“A  most  interesting  exp)erience  was  had  by 
a  boy  who  had  been  stationed  by  his  news  reel 
in  Japan  where,  it  was  believed,  news  of  the 
most  thrilling  variety  might  break  at  any  time. 
Until  then  be  was  expected  to  nose  out  live 
stuff  by  himself.  After  a  shipment  or  two  of  his 
films  had  been  received,  the  usually  thrifty  edi¬ 
tor  devised  a  long  and  straight-from-the-shoul- 
der  cablegram.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
boy  was  still  interested  in  holding  down  his 
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job  the  stuff  needed  quite  a  bit  of  jazzing. 

“Oiu-  friend  went  out  to  his  favorite  tea¬ 
house  for  breakfast.  With  the  cablegram  still 
very  fresh  in  his  mind  he  inquired  of  the  Geisha 
girl  who  served  him  what  she  knew  of  interest 
in  her  country.  The  girl  told  him  of  a  wild 
tribe  of  head-hunters  who  lived  on  the  island 
of  Formosa.  These  head-hunters,  she  said,  had 
some  very  interesting  ceremonies. 

“Bill  was  entranced  at  the  idea  and  with  a 
Japanese  interpreter  and  several  thousand 
feet  of  raw  st(^  he  started.  The  Japanese 
governor  knowing  more  about  the  head-hunters 
than  the  Geisha  girl,  attempted  to  dissuade  him. 
He  failed  to  move  Bill  an  inch.  Then  the 
governor  requested  him  to  sign  a  paper  releas¬ 
ing  the  government  from  all  responsibility,  gave 
him  a  guard  of  twenty  Jap  soldiers  who  had 
dealt  with  the  head-hunters  in  a  few  of  their 
more  playful  moments,  and  let  him  go. 

“Two  of  Bill’s  guar^  knew  the  head-hunter 
language  and  when  they  met  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribe  it  became  apparent  that  Bill  had  made  a 
hit.  You  see,  he  was  an  American  against 
whom,  as  yet,  the  tribe  had  no  enmity. 

Head-Hunters  Provide  Action 
“Bill  and  the  chief  got  along  famously, 
and  through  the  interpreters  it  was  gradually 
arranged  that  he  should  film  several  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  which  they  were  very  proud.  As 
time  went  on  more  delightful  ceremonies  were 
dug  out  of  the  archives,  and  enacted  for  his 
sole  benefit.  All  went  well  until  Bill,  desiring  a 
cigaret,  chanced  to  draw  forth  a  box  of  matches 
and  struck  a  light.  Instantly  there  was  a  mad 
rush,  and  through  the  interpreter  it  was  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  box  of  matches  had  found  favor 
in  their  eyes. 

“His  popularity  spread  like  wild  fire.  Nothing 
was  too  good  for  him — while  the  matches  held 
out. 

“^Tien  he  prepared  to  leave  after  all  his 
raw-stock  had  b^n  exposed,  a  delegation  of 
head-hunter  flappers  arrived  to  pack  his  be¬ 
longings.  He  was  to  start  back  at  daybreak, 
and  after  a  dinner  of  farewell  he  was  allowed  to 
retire,  delighted  with  himself  and  his  enormous 
success. 

“But,  at  something  like  three  in  the  morning, 
he  was  awakened  by  fearful  yells.  The  doors 
of  his  domicile  were  forced  open,  and  he  was 
surrounded  by  several  members  of  the  mascu¬ 
line  younger  set  in  full  war  regalia! 

“  ‘Here  is  where  the  red  wig  gets  hung  up  in 
Mary’s  room,’  he  decided. 

“You  see,  the  yoimg  ladies  who  had  packed 
his  things  broadcasted  among  their  various 
sweethearts  that  he  was  basely  holding  out  on 
them  to  the  time  of  about  a  dozen  boxes  of 
matches  concealed  in  his  effects.  These  they 
had  come  to  confiscate  ere  he  departed.  The 
matches  once  in  their  possession,  they  bowed 


themselves  out.  The  pictures,  I  may  add,  made 
quite  a  real  hit  with  the  editor. 

“Shooting  pictures  of  savage  tribes  brings 
about  more  problems  than  perhaps  would  ap>- 
pear  on  the  surface.  In  darkest  Africa,  in  a 
village  called  Kimabeal,  a  cameraman  found 
a  tribe  of  savages  who  had  never  before  seen 
but  one  white  man.  He  had  been  a  fine  tender 
French  oflBcer,  as  they  reminiscently  remarked 
through  an  interpreter. 

“However,  the  cameraman  who  found  this 
tribe  received  permission  from  the  chief  to 
film  his  people.  Naturally  he  didn’t  care  to 
cross  the  cannibals  and  find  his  way  along  the 
road  the  tender  French  officer  had  gone  be¬ 
fore  him.  Yet  neither  did  he  wish  to  spoil  the 
chances  of  having  his  pictures  reach  the  screen. 

“The  tribe  wore  the  proverbial  smile  all  right, 
but  the  sash  in  every  instance  had  been  left  at 
home  in  the  top  bureau  drawer.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  chance  in  the  world  of  getting  over  his 
idea  of  modesty  on  the  American  plan. 

“While  he  was  trying  to  figure  out  the  solu¬ 
tion  he  spied  a  pile  of  ostrich  feathers  gaily 
colored  with  native  dye.  He  selected  a  sturdy 
young  buck  as  his  model  and  designed  a  cos¬ 
tume.  The  cannibab  crowded  about  him  and 
in  no  time  at  all  he  had  a  steady  stream  of 
animated  feather  dusters  issuing  from  hb  swiftly 
moving  hands.  The  pictures  which  he  brought 
back  with  him  were  eminently  respectable. 

“It  b  amazing  what  folks  will  do  sometimes 
to  get  in  the  movies.  The  news  reel  companies 
us^  to  be  deluged  with  offers  from  people  who 
wanted  to  perform  exclusive  stunts.  One  man 
at  the  time  of  the  MeSweeney  tragedy  offered 
to  fast  for  ninety  days  if  we  would  take  pictures 
of  him  fasting!  Another  man  had  discovered 
a  darky  wizard  who  could  multiply  three  fig¬ 
ures  by  three  figures  in  his  head.  He  offer^ 
to  produce  the  gentleman  and  go  fifty-fifty  with 
us  on  the  profits.  But  he  did  not  explain  how 
we  were  going  to  film  the  wizard’s  mental 
processes,  if  any. 

“A  really  intriguing  plan  came  from  a  man 
in  Maryland  who  offered  to  bum  himself  on  a 
funeral  pyre  for  the  paltry  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  paid  to  hb  family.  But  the  offer  dis¬ 
appeared  into  thin  air  when  the  money  was  laid 
on  the  table  before  him. 

“When  not  to  take  a  picture  b  one  of  the  most 
important  lessons  for  the  young  cameraman  to 
leam.  It  b  usually  a  matter  of  quick  think¬ 
ing  and  good  judgment.  Even  the  novice  can 
teU  you  two  events  to  keep  strictly  out  of — 
riots  and  lynchings.  That  b  unless  you  are 
anxious  to  have  the  rioters  and  lynchers  turn 
their  attention  to  you.  One  lynching  was  given 
out  as  assignment — and  one  lynching  only. 
The  boy  came  back  to  tell  the  tale  because  he 
had  a  good  pair  of  legs  and  a  better  head,  which 
told  him  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  get 
busy  and  use  them.” 


A  gridiron  hero  learns  a  lesson  in  a  story  that  throws  some  light 
on  the  belief  that  individual  stars  do  not  win  football  games 
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\  ONE  side  of  the  field  sat 
ten  thousand  persons  who 
were  silent  because  their 
throats  had  been  strained  be¬ 
yond  the  limit  of  endurance; 
on  the  other  side  ten  thousand 
persons  who  were  silent  be¬ 
cause  there  was  nothing  about  which  they 
might  cheer. 

The  teams  lined  up  in  kick-off  formation  for 
the  last  play  of  the  last  game  of  the  year.  It 
wasn’t  a  game  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
heralded  far  and  wide  by  the  national  press 
associations,  but  to  the  Red  and  Black  of  Wood¬ 
land  and  the  Gold  and  Black  of  Markham  it 
was  the  one  great  athletic  contest  of  the  year: 
the  game  beside  which  the  rise  and  fall  of  em¬ 
pires  were  imimportant.  It  was  the  game. 

Yale  and  Harvard,  .\rmy  and  Navy,  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Stanford — those  were  gridiron  clas¬ 
sics  in  which  the  twenty  thousand  spectators 
of  the  annual  Woodland-Markham  dash  had 
only  a  casual  interest.  This  was  a  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  two  colleges,  a  battle  fought  each 
year  on  the  Saturday  before  Thanksgiving — 
and  this  year  it  had  taken  on  an  added  impor¬ 
tance,  for  it  was  to  decide  the  state  as  well  as 
the  dty  championship. 

'  Throughout  the  dull  gray  afternoon  the 
teams  had  battled  with  traditional  ferocity  and 
courage.  The  record  of  seven  successive  years 
seemed  certain  to  remain  unbroken :  A  record 
of  three-points-or-less  difference  between  the 
teams.  This  was  a  game  where  dope  meant 
nothing — as  for  instance  thi#  chill  November 
afternoon  when  Markham  had  registered  twen¬ 
ty-one  first  downs  to  Woodland’s  five,  had  com¬ 
pleted  eleven  forward  passes  to  Woodland’s  one; 
had  ripped  and  tom  and  hammered  and  bat¬ 
tered  the  Woodland  line!  Had  caused  the  Red 
and  Black  to  fight  throughout  the  game  in  the 
shadow  of  its  own  goal  posts — putting  into  play 


a  little  more  than  human  power  to  check  the 
Gold  and  Black  assault. 

.■Vnd  then  the  Gold  and  Black  had  prepared 
for  a  placement  kick  from  the  nine  yard  line. 
Fourth  down  and  six  to  go.  There  was  a  snap, 
a  surging  together  of  tired,  sweating  bodies,  a 
filtering  through  of  wild  eyed  linemen — and  a 
black  and  gold  clad  leg  swung  back,  a  cleated 
shoe  plunked  squarely  against  the  ball  and  it 
sailed  in  a  triumphant,  majestic  arc  over  the 
goal  posts. 

The  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  field  rose 
in  a  chorus  of  hysteria.  They  shrieked  and 
screamed  and  hugged  one  another;  hats  were 
tossed  high  in  the  air,  never  to  be  recovered; 
and  pretty  girls  threw  yellow  chrysanthemums 
out  on  the  field.  .  .  .  The  Boy  Scouts  at  the 
end  of  the  gridiron  posted  the  score: 

MARKH.\M— 3,  WOODL.\ND— 0 

Markham  players  crowded  around  their  half¬ 
back  and  cried  on  his  shoulder  and  kissed  him 
.  .  .  the  worn,  battered,  tired  Woodland 
players  walked  moodily  toward  the  center  of  the 
field.  They  had  fought  their  best — and  a  little 
better — and  defeat  had  come  to  them.  Their 
captain  spoke  to  the  referee  and  then  to  the 
timekeepers. 

“Fifteen  seconds  to  play.”  That  meant  one 
more  play;  one  and  only  one.  W’oodland’s 
captain  elected  to  receive.  He  turned  to  ex¬ 
hort  his  players — but  his  eyes  filled  with  tears 
and  he  said  nothing. 

They  were  each  in  position,  swaying  on  their 
feet,  eyes  glazed  and  bodies  quivering  protest 
against  the  sheer  agony  of  the  mauhng  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected.  It  had  been 
a  bitter,  losing  struggle;  a  hopeless  battle  of 
unquenchable  courage  against  immeasurably 
superior  odds. 

Already  the  spectators  were  streaming  toward 
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the  exits.  The  Red  and  Black  stands  rose  for  a 
final  cheer: 

Woodland! — Woodland! — Rah! — Rah! 

Woodland ' — Woodland! — Rah ! — Rah! 

Whose  .Land! 

Our  Land! 

Woo-o-o-o-odland! 

Ye-e -e -e-eaaaaah  I 

The  referee  raised  his  arm.  “Ready,  Captain 
Carr?”  The  big  man  nodded.  The  referee 
lifted  the  whistle  to  his  lips  .  .  .  but  ab¬ 
ruptly  he  paused. 

A  queer,  undramatic  thing  was  happening. 
Over  on  the  other  side  of  the  field  the  Wood¬ 
land  right  halfback  swayed  a  trifle,  then  quite 
simply  sat  down  on  the  frozen  turf.  For  per¬ 
haps  a  second  he  remained  motionless — then 
as  though  tucked  comfortably  in  his  bed,  he 
pillowed  head  on  hands  and  passed  into  uncon¬ 
sciousness. 

The  referee  beckoned  to  the  sidelines.  An 
ancient  negro  trotted  out  on  the  field  carrying 
a  water  bucket.  Behind  him  came  a  doctor 
with  a  sinister  little  black  bag.  Some  of  the 
Woodland  players  gathered  around  their 
stricken  companion;  others  merely  dropped 
where  they  stood,  welcoming  the  moment’s 
respite.  They  were  not  unsympathetic,  it  was 
merely  that  their  own  sympathies  were  dulled 
by  the  physical  battering  through  which  they 
had  gone. 

The  Woodland  coach  cast  hopeless  eyes  up 
and  down  his  bench.  A  few  substitutes  were 
sitting  there,  huddled  in  big  red  blankets.  Most 
of  the  varsity  players  who  were  not  on  the  field 
lay  on  the  ground  before  the  bench:  one  of  them 
groaned  with  a  broken  ankle,  one  grimaced  with 
the  pain  of  an  injured  nose,  others  just  lay  help¬ 
less  and  cried.  .  .  . 

But  there  was  one  young  man  on  the  bench 
who  leaned  forward  eagerly  in  an  effort  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  coach.  Twice  the 
mentor’s  eye  passed  him  by;  then  he  nodded — 
“Warm  up,  Dolly.” 

Dolly  Parker  leaped  to  his  feet,  dropping  the 
blanket  from  his  shoulders.  He  wasn’t  large: 
perhaps  five-eight  in  height  and  weighing  about 
a  hundred  and  sixty.  His  figure  was  boyish 
but  well  knit;  his  uniform  immaculate.  Not 
once  during  the  season  had  he  been  sent  into 
the  varsity  line-up.  .  .  .  He  pranced  up 

and  down  in  front  of  the  bench,  throw’ing  his 
knees  high  w'ith  each  step  in  the  traditional 
manner  of  all  college  football  players.  And 
then  as  they  bore  the  limp  form  of  the  uncon¬ 
scious  right  halfback  from  the  field  Dolly  Parker 
sped  across  the  gridiron  and  reported  to  the 
referee.  The  stands  gave  two  pallid  cheers;  one 
for  the  injured  hero — one  for  the  unknown 
sophomore  who  was  taking  his  place. 

Crowds  were  blocking  the  aisles.  Word  had 


reached  the  stands  that  this  was  the  last  play 
.  .  .  a  mere  formality  before  another  season 
would  have  passed  into  history.  The  new  man 
took  his  place  far  on  the  right  of  the  field,  within 
a  yard  of  the  intersection  of  goal  and  sidelines. 

Here  he  was,  in  the  varsity  line-up,  playing 
half  against  Markham,  perhaps  qualifying  for 
a  letter.  All  season  he  had  scrubbed :  taking  the 
battering  of  the  varsity  uncomplainingly,  hop¬ 
ing  against  forlorn  hope  that  the  coach  might 
notice  him  .  .  .  and  all  through  this 
long,  bleak,  miserable  afternoon  he  had  sat 
hxmched  on  the  bench  staring  with  flaming 
eyes  at  the  carnage,  the  epic  struggle  of  an  m- 
ferior  team.  .  .  . 

The  shrill  of  the  referee’s  whistle  cut  across 
the  field.  He  experienced  the  awful  tremor 
which  comes  with  the  first  kick-off.  And  then 
he  heard  the  warning  shout  of  his  captain  and 
saw  that  the  oval  was  spiraling  directly  toward 
him.  He  dug  his  cleats  into  the  turf  and 
waited.  His  teeth  were  pressed  tightly  to¬ 
gether;  he  noticed  the  three  man  interference 
massing  ahead  of  him.  Then  the  ball  struck 
his  body  and  his  arms  folded  about  it.  He 
took  it  in  his  hands  and,  holding  it  out  in  front 
of  him,  sidestepped  a  catapulting  tackier. 

His  eyes  swept  the  field.  Wherever  he 
looked  there  seemed  to  be  golden,  mud- 
streaked  jerseys  closing  in  viciously.  The 
giant  Markham  center  flung  himself  through 
the  air.  His  fingers  touched  the  adhesive  tape 
on  Parker’s  legs.  Unconsciously  he  flexed  the 
muscles  of  that  leg  and  evaded  the  tackle. 

“This  way!” 

It  was  the  captain’s  voice,  and  Parker  obeyed 
the  summons.  But  only  for  an  instant.  The 
onrushing  linemen  of  the  opposing  team  had 
also  heard  the  call  and  they  swerved  toward 
the  Woodland  captain.  Dolly  Parker  took 
three  steps  in  that  direction  and  then  reversed 
his  field  with  catlike  agility  .  .  .  and  now 

there  were  only  four  Markham  players  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  the  goal,  and  the  Woodl^d 
rooters,  gripped  by  the  feeling  that  something 
magnificent  and  miraculous  was  transpiring, 
chorused  hoarse-voiced  acclaim. 

Four  men  between  himself  and  the  distant 
goal  posts.  His  cleats  kicked  up  little  clods  of 
dirt  with  each  lashing  stride.  A  big  halfback 
of  the  opposing  team  cut  in  on  him,  and,  at  the 
precisely  correct  moment,  left  his  feet.  Parker 
threw  his  weight  on  one  side  and  the  tackier 
ploughed  into  the  ground. 

Three  men  nqw:  two  of  them  converging 
toward  him:  the  third,  a  veteran  quarterback, 
waiting  tensely  in  case  this  hiunan  streak 
should  succeed  in  eluding  the  other  two.  It 
was  impossible,  of  course,  and  yet  .  .  . 

They  bore  down  on  him  from  opposite  sides 
of  the  field.  To  his  ears  came  the  sinister  cry: 
“High!”  and  its  answer  from  the  other  man 
“Low!”  He  knew  what  it  meant :  the  first  man 
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was  going  to  hit  him  chest  high,  the  other  man 
to  dive  for  his  knees.  It  was  the  sort  of  tackle 
which  has  smashed  more  than  one  iron  phy¬ 
sique. 

He  did  not  slacken  pace,  but  he  was  holding 
something  in  reserve  and  he  knew  it.  I'hey 
timed  him  to  a  nicety  and  leaped  at  the  same 
instant.  Both  touched  him  before  they  collided 
in  midair — and  now  the  red-jersey^  streak 
which  was  Dolly  Parker  was  Hashing  across  the 
white  lines  toward  the  goal.  Only  that  safety 
man  .  .  .  the  other  twenty  players  were 
strung  out  behind,  some  of  them  racing  in  hope¬ 
less  pursuit,  others  (ucking  themselves  up  from 
the  turf  and  merely  watching  the  drama. 

From  both  sides  of  the  field  came  wild,  fren¬ 
zied  shrieks  of  encouragement:  Woodland  howl¬ 
ing  to  this  new  hero — Markham  pleading, 
begging,  praying  to  their  safety  man.  The 
last  play  of  the  game.  .  .  . 

Dolly  PARKER  knew  without  looking 
around  that  he  had  distanced  his  field. 
He  was  thinking  clearly  now:  somehow  this 
seemed  no  more  than  a  practice  scrimmage.  He 
deliberately  slowed  down — slackened  pace 
without  breaking  stride.  He  was  doing  what  is 
tedinically  termed  “drifting,”  a  feat  possible 
only  to  the  supergreat. 

He  prayed  that  the  safety  man  might  be 
tricked.  He  swerved  to  the  right  and  the 
opposing  quarterback  out  on  him.  No  un¬ 
tutored  player  here.  This  man  knew  his  job! 
five  yards — even  ten — made  no  difference  to 
him.  It  was  his  task  to  keep  this  flaming 
yoimgster  from  crossing  the  goal  line.  That 
and  only  that.  If  necessary  he’d  let  him  get  to 
one  side,  and  then  cut  him  down  or  else  run 
him  out  of  bounds — ^and  the  game  would  be 
over. 

Apparently  Parker  was  traveling  with  all  the 
speed  at  his  command.  His  face  was  con- 
tOTted  with  effort;  he  still  held  the  ball  out  in 
front  of  him,  ready  to  tuck  it  under  his  arm 
should  the  necessity  arise  for  stiff-arming  with 
the  left. 

They  drew’  closer  and  closer  together.  It 
was  certain  that  they  were  destined  to  meet — 
body  crashing  against  body  .  .  .  and  the 
Markham  quarter  was  a  deadly  tackier.  One 
finger  on  a  man.  and  that  man  was  dow'n. 
More  than  one  flashy  broken  field  runner  had 
learned  to  dread  this  man’s  vaulting,  steel-like 
body. 

TTie  stands  were  hushed.  In  this  single 
magnificent  moment  victory  was  to  be  decided: 
a  clean  tackle  meant  victory  for  Markham — a 
failure  meant  a  touchdown  and  glory  for  Wood¬ 
land.  In  all  that  gathering  of  twenty  thousand 
there  were  only  two  persons  who  counted: 
IVdly  Parker  and  the  flying  quarterback  of  the 
Markham  team. 

And  now  they  were  close — closer.  .  .  . 


There  was  a  hysterical  shriek  as  the  gold- 
jerseyed  figure  shot  through  the  air  with  deadly 
precision.  And  at  that  identical  instant,  Dolly 
Parker  came  to  life.  He  dug  his  cleats  a  little 
deeper,  flexed  his  muscles  a  trifle  more  tightly — 
and  fairly  leaped  ahead.  The  quarterback 
barely  touched  him — then  crumpled  on  the 
ground  sobbing. 

And  now  the  Woodland  stands  waked  in 
earnest.  They  shrieked  and  screamed  and 
cried  as  the  lithe,  boyish  figure  flashed  down 
the  field  for  the  thirty-five  yards  intervening 
between  the  prostrate  figvure  of  the  Markham 
quarter  and  the  goal  line.  The  cheering  was  a 
bedlam:  incoherent  barks  and  hoarse-throated 
screams  and  a  great  sob  from  twenty  thousand 
throats  as  Dolly  Parker  crossed  the  goal  line. 

And  that  was  all.  There  was  no  necessity 
for  the  attempt  at  point  after  touchdown.  The 
game  was  over.  The  timekeeper’s  whistle  had 
blown.  .And  Woodland  had  won  6 — 3. 

Dolly  Parker  was  dazed.  He  stood  under 
the  goal  posts  with  chest  heaving  and  legs  feel¬ 
ing  quecrly  all  gone  .  .  .  and  the  varsity 
swooped  down  upon  him  and  some  of  them  put 
their  arms  around  him  and  others  cried  like 
babies,  and  big  Reb  Rogers  fell  face  down  and 
sobbed  and  sobbed  .  .  .  and  then  the  students 
swarmed  about  them  and  lifted  Dolly  Parker 
on  their  shoulders  and  bore  him  from  the  field. 
Tears  were  streaming  from  their  eyes — and 
they  were  very  boyish  and  very  foolish  and  very 
sentimental.  It  was  a  beautiful  and  wonder¬ 
ful  and  sUly  experience — and  Dolly  Parker  was 
reveling  in  the  moment  which  would  make  all 
life  worth  while  for  him. 

His  letter — of  course.  And  in  the  dressing- 
room  the  hard-faced,  soft-hearted  coach  ex¬ 
pressed  his  opinion  quite  profanely: 

“Oh!  Dolly — Dolly — what  a  louse  I’ve  been. 
All  season  I’ve  used  you  as  a  scrub  plunger. 

.  .  .  All  season  I’ve  yelled  like  hell  for  a 
broken  field  runner.  .  .  .  I’m  a  rotten  bum. 
I  ought  to  go  out  and  shoot  myself.  But  wait 
’til  next  year.  Oh,  my  gosh!  Just  wait  until 
next  year!” 

And  that  was  the  motif  of  the  hysteria  which 
pervaded  the  exquisite  little  campus  that  night. 
“Wait  until  next  year!  We’ve  had  the  sweUest 
halfback  in  the  Conference  with  us  all  year  and 
we  didn’t  know  it.”  But  now — 

Between  the  closing  of  the  football  season 
and  the  Christmas  holidays  Dolly  Parker  was 
the  campus  hero.  He  was  placed  upon  a  pedes¬ 
tal,  not  only  because  of  his  magnificent  achieve¬ 
ment,  but  also  because  of  what  he  promised 
for  the  future. 

He  made  a  frat  and  was  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  his  class.  When  spring  training  period 
came  along  Bill  Boswell,  the  coach,  worked  in- 
defatigably  with  him. 

Bill  Boswell  saw  many  things.  He  saw  that 
while  Dolly’s  historic  run  in  the  Markham 
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game  might  never  be  repeated,  the  young  man 
had  the  makings  of  a  tndy  great  football  player 
— one  of  the  flashy,  twisting,  squirming,  open- 
field  men  who  make  football  history.  “Yeh — 
you’ve  got  the  stuff,  kid.  Gimme  the  lad  who 
can  reel  off  thirty  and  forty  yards  every  once  in 
a  while — and  I’U  make  him  into  a  team.  Yup 
— ^just  gimme  a  guy  that  can  do  that,  and  a 
quarter  to  nm  the  team,  and  a  plunging  full¬ 
back  to  get  two  or  three  yards  when  they’re 
needed  for  first  down,  and  I’U  put  Woodland 
on  the  footbaU  map.  You  tell  ’em — I  cer¬ 
tainly  wiU.” 

Because  of  BUI  BosweU’s  ambitions,  spring 
training  was  more  arduous  than  usual. 
Woodland  was  returning  eight  varsity  men  in 
addition  to  DoUy  Parker.  Added  to  that  im¬ 
posing  array  was  a  Ust  of  flashy  freshmen  who 
were  certain  of  first-string  berths.  BosweU 
arranged  a  tentative  line-up  and  put  them 
through  signal  driU. 

“Speed — everything  for  speed.  That’s  what 
we  want  next  year:  speed  and  trickery.  Here 
comes  Woodland — there  they  gol  That’s  us 
next  season.  '  C’mon,  Rogers — little  pep  there. 
Give  ’em  the  84-31  play:  double  backward  pass 
an’  a  forward  to  DoUy  Parker!  Attaboy,  Parker! 
Thassit!  Cut  in!  cut  ini  You  got  it!  Dig,  lad, 
dig!’’ 


It  was  basebal!  season,  but  the  members  of 
the  diamond  squad  came  in  for  scant  attention 
during  the  spring  training  of  the  gridiron  crew 
— which  was  indicative  of  the  hope  which 
DoUy  Parker  had  aroused.  It  is  one  thing  for 
coUege  to  faU  into  a  footbaU  frenzy  when  the 
chiU  October  breezes  sweep  the  campus.  It  b 
something  quite  astounding  when  that  interest 
can  be  awakened  under  the  clear  blue  skies  of 
April  when  the  men  are  wearing  track  suits  in¬ 
stead  of  the  impressive  gridiron  armor. 

But  that  miracle  was  occurring  this  spring 
at  Woodland.  And  with  the  passing  of  the 
days  it  became  certain  that  Woodland  was  to 
have  a  team  which  would  make  its  bid  for 
fame.  The  student  body  was  delirious  with 
hope.  Here  was  the  chance  for  which  every 
minor  coUege  longs — the  opportunity  to  flash 
across  the  firmament  where  only  big  universi¬ 
ties  belong.  Particularly  they  were  thinking 
about  the  opening  game  against  State.  Wood¬ 
land  always  opened  State’s  schedule — a  warm¬ 
ing-up  contest  for  the  great  Conference  cham¬ 
pions.  Perhaps,  in  September  .  .  .  weU,  it 
certainly  wasn’t  beyond  the  realm  of  possi- 
biUty. 

DoUy  was  more  of  a  hero  than  ever.  He  was 
quick  on  his  feet  and  had  a  lightning  get-away. 
He  was  an  agUe  and  sure  side-stepper.  He 
could  punt  more  than  ordinarily  weU  and 
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to  meet — body  againat  body  .  . .  and  tbe  Markbam  quarter  waa  a  deadly  tackier. 

dn^kick  short  distances  with  uncanny  preci-  Speed!  Speed!  It  became  the  shibboleth  of 
sion.  And  he  seemed  to  possess  football  instinct:  the  little  college.  Speed  and  trickery.  Hour 


that  was  what  delighted  Bill  Boswell  ...  no 
technique  to  be  hammered  into  that  cranium: 
it  was  all  supfflied  by  nature. 

Then  came  commencement  and  the  breaking 
up  of  school  for  summer.  In  mid-August  the 
football  squad  reported  at  River  Camp  where 
for  three  weeks  it  went  through  a  rigid  condi¬ 
tioning  process.  "Big  time  stuff!  That’s  us. 
If  we  don’t  have  a  team  this  year,  we  never  will. 
Ei^t  varsity  regulars  back,  including  two 
three-yard  ends.  And  Dolly  Parker,  .^d  six 
as  promising  freshmen  as  w'e’ve  had  in  years. 
C’mon  boys!  Dig  in — speed!  Thassus!” 

Bill  Bosw'ell  located  a  fairly  level  stretch  of 
turf  in  a  secluded  pine  grove.  He  put  track 
suits  on  his  men — track  suits  and  cleated  foot¬ 
ball  shoes  and  sent  them  scurrying  through  the 
glade. 

“Dig  in  now,  lads!  Stick  them  cleats  into 
the  turf  an’  ruin  it!  An’  every  last  one  of  you 
go  at  full  speed.  Each  man  makes  for  a  tree, 
an’  he  don’t  sidestep  until  he’s  most  hit  it! 
Beat  it  now!  Fast — an’  hard.  Stiff-arm  the 
trees  if  you’ve  got  to,  but  don’t  slow  up. 
Everything  we  do  this  year’s  gonna  be  at  top 
speed.  We  ain’t  gonna  give  a  single  team  one 
minute  to  breathe.  Maybe  they’ll  beat  us — 
hut  they  sure  gotta  travel  fast  to  do  it.” 


after  hour  Boswell  gave  the  squad  skull  prac¬ 
tice:  each  man  was  to  have  a  certain  job  to  do 
in  each  play  and  was  to  be  letter-perfect  on 
doing  it.  And  then  he  tossed  out  a  half  a  dozen 
new  footballs  and  worked  them  weary. 

"If  you  can’t  handle  a  football,  you  ain’t 
worth  a  dam.  Practice!  Just  keep  on  prac¬ 
ticing.  You  gotta  get  so  that  if  a  football  was 
to  hit  you  when  you  was  alseep,  it’d  stick  in 
your  fingers.” 

The  football  camp  was  "informal.”  Formal 
football  practice,  as  permitted  under  Confer¬ 
ence  rules,  started  the  day  college  opened. 
The  team  trotted  out  on  the  field  in  the  pink  of 
condition  which  comes  usually  only  after  a 
gruelling  month  of  conditioning.  The  student 
body  saw~  and  marveled.  They  particularly 
marveled  at  Dolly  Parker.  He  was  a  bimdle 
of  steel  springs — in  the  early  scrimmages  it  was 
Parker,  Parker,  Parker:  in  and  out,  here  and 
there  a  human  jack-rabbit.  They  didn’t  stop 
to  analyze  that  these  plays  had  been  planned 
just  that  way — so  that  Parker  could  star. 
Dolly  was  doing  wonders,  but  there  were  ten 
other  men  helping. 

State’s  husky  squad  arrived  rather  disdain¬ 
fully  for  the  opening  game.  State’s  coach 
wondered  what  it  was  all  about  when  he  saw 
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ten  thousand  persons  in  the  stands:  usually 
this  game  drew  around  three  or  four  thousand. 
He  didn’t  know  that  rumors  had  circulated 
through  the  city — that  those  who  knew  foot¬ 
ball  believed  that  this  was  to  be  real  game  and 
not  a  practice  scrimmage. 

It  was.  State  kicked  off  to  Woodland.  Har¬ 
rington  received  and  returned  twelve  yards. 
The  Red  and  Black  was  lined  up  before  State 
knew  what  it  was  all  about.  Dolly  Parker 
barked  the  signals — the  ball  came  to  a  half¬ 
back.  He  dug  in  for  right  end,  the  full  running 
beside  him  and  a  trifle  to  the  rear.  A  big 
State  end  swooped  down  on  the  man  carrying 
the  ball  and  he  flipped  it  to  the  fullback.  The 
fullback  slowed  down,  measured  the  field  and 
then  flipped  a  straight  and  true  forward  pass 
across  what  had  been  the  line  of  scrimmage. 

They  caught  Dolly  Parker  after  he  had  run 
sixty-three  yards.  It  w'as  a  daring  play;  an 
unthinkable,  impertinent  play — a  play  which 
violated  every  precedent.  But  it  had  worked. 

And  that  afternoon  Woodland  justified  itself 
and  stepped  into  the  front  rank  of 
Conference  colleges.  When  the  game  ended 
State  staggered  from  the  field;  battered, 
bruised,  bewildered.  “Good  Lord!  Seventeen 
to  nothing — and  we  never  had  a  chance!  Say, 
who  in  thunder  is  this  fellow  Parker?” 

And  the  Sunday  papers  all  over  the  section 
asked  the  same  question  the  following  morn¬ 
ing.  A  new  Eckersall,  a  new  Millin,  a  new 
Thorpe!  Dolly  Parker  of  Woodland — already 
a  maker  of  Conference  history. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  Woodland’s 
greatest  football  season.  The  team  played  as 
a  unit  and  functioned  with  machine-like  per- 
cision.  It  didn’t  go  stale — Bill  Boswell  had 
had  queer  ideas  about  training;  unorthodox 
ideas — 

“Ev’ry  Saturday  night  you  boys  break  train¬ 
ing  until  Monday,”  was  his  order.  “An’  I 
don’t  mean  maybe.  Eat  ice  cream,  get  out  an’ 
dance.  Stay  up  late.  Enjoy  life.” 

It  worked.  Instead  of  pointing  for  a  single 
game,  the  team  was  pointed  for  every  game. 
It  swept  through  the  first  part  of  its  schedule 
like  a  hurricane  in  a  ravine.  There  was  no 
stopping  it. 

Woodland  attracted  the  attention  of  nation¬ 
ally  known  sports  writers.  Newspaper  syndi¬ 
cates  and  even  a  magazine  sent  men  down  to 
write  of  the  superb  Red  and  Black  team.  And 
they,  keened  for  the  dramatic  and  seeking  al¬ 
ways  the  colorful,  selected  Dolly  Parker  as  the 
subject  for  their  encomiums. 

Dolly  Parker’s  picture  was  syndicated  a  half- 
dozen  times  and  appeared  in  newspapers  from 
Portland  to  Minneapolis  and  San  Antonio.  He 
was  the  great  outstanding  figure  of  his  section — 
nor  was  his  glory  dimmed  when  State,  over¬ 
run  17-0  by  Woodland,  journeyed  north  and 


held  one  of  the  most  powerful  Eastern  eleveK 
at  a  tie  score. 

Dolly  Parker  would  have  been  less  than  hu¬ 
man  had  all  of  this  adulation  not  gone  to  his 
head.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  affected  him  less 
than  it  would  have  most  young  men.  But 
after  all,  he  was  twenty  years  old,  of  an  emo¬ 
tional  type,  and  the  football  loving  populace 
bowed  its  collective  head  and  worshiped. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  fact  that  Dolly  i 
Parker  became  arrogant.  There  is  no  ques-  = 
tion  of  the  fact  that  he  believed  he  was  acccom-  L 
plishing  these  miracles  single-handed.  Save  | 
from  the  lips  of  Bill  BosweU,  he  grew  intoler-  [ 
ant  of  criticism.  The  other  members  of  the  | 
team  resented  his  attitude.  I 

“Big  head — that’s  what  he’s  got.”  They  i 
were  seated  in  the  room  of  Reb  Rogers,  the  I 
giant  tackle.  “This  is  my  third  varsity  year  I 
and  I  know  what  I’m  talking  about.  I  know  as  r 
much  about  football  as  Dolly  will  ever  know— 
and  I  realize  he  isn’t  doing  it  himself.  There  j 
isn’t  a  team  that  works  together  like  we  do: 
every  man  of  us  in  every  play.  We’re  blocking  i 
like  a  machine  and  running  interference  that  I 
a  cripple  could,  get  through  on.  Mind  you,  I  j 
ain’t  saying  that  Dolly  isn’t  a  great  player,  but 
by  gosh!  he  hasn’t  any  right  to  get  high  hat  with  ! 
us,  and  I’m  not  going  to  stand  for  it.” 

That  was  the  beginning.  It  was  the  first 
time  the  squad  had  heard  Reb  Rogers  utter  a 
word  against  any  one,  and  Reb  was  perhaps 
the  most  popular  man  student  at  Woodland. 
He  was  big  and  drawly  and  good  humored;  a 
quiet-voic^,  calm  young  chap  who  looked  on 
life  with  a  smile.  They  knew  Reb  was  right.  I 
Nothing  upstage  about  Rogers.  Fine  chap,  I 
doggone  it!  Why  didn’t  he  come  in  for  some  of  i 
the  glory?  The  squad  took  to  being  sorry  for  I 
Reb.  ...  It  grew  resentful  of  Dolly  Parker  I 
even  while  it  was  proud  of  him.  I 

The  feeling  against  Parker  did  not  crystal-  ’ 
lize  immediately.  It  was  a  process  of  slow  d^  f 
velopment,  but  the  seeds  of  dissension  had  been  ' 
sown  on  fertile  ground  and  they  sprouted  sure-  L 
ly — but  not  quickly  enough  to  mar  the  season  ■ 
of  Woodland’s  gridiron  achievement. 

Markham  was  slaughtered  by  a  34-0  score: 
the  only  one-sided  score  in  the  history  of  the  two 
institutions.  Dolly  Parker  had  flamed  across 
the  field  magnificently  throughout  the  game, 
the  team  working  with  him  in  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty  and  precision.  The  game  was  inter¬ 
esting  only  as  an  exhibition  of  perfect  football 

And  then  the  following  week  the  varsity  ban¬ 
quet  was  held  and  the  election  of  a  captain  for 
the  next  year.  For  some  time  there  had 
been  a  deal  of  campus  conjecture.  The  squad 
didn’t  want  to  elect  Parker.  Its  choice  was 
Reb  Rogers — and  Rogers  called  them  aside  in¬ 
dividually  and  in  groups. 

“Nothing  doing,  fellows.  We’ve  got  to  elect 
Dolly.  He  gives  me  a  pain  in  the  tonsil — but 
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that  hasn’t  anything  to  do  with  it:  everybody 
in  the  country  knows  him  and  if  we  don’t  spot 
him  captain,  there’ll  be  an  awful  howl.” 

“But  Reb,  we  were  counting  on  you!” 

“I  won’t  serve,  so  there  isn’t  any  use.  I’m 
not  saying  I  wouldn’t  like  to.  And  I’ll  be  hon¬ 
est  and  say  that  I  think  I’d  make  a  better  cap¬ 
tain.  But  for  Woodland’s  sake  we’ve  got  to 
elect  Dolly  Parker.” 

And  so  Dolly  Parker  was  duly  and  unani¬ 
mously  elected  Woodland  captain.  He  ac¬ 
cepted  the  honor  quite  casually,  and  expressed 
the  belief  that  he  could  lead  them  through  to 
an  even  more  successful  season  than  it  had  just 
aided.  He  finished  his  talk  by  thanking  the 
other  members  of  the  team  for  their  work — 
“Really  fellows — you  all  played  good  football: 
every  one  of  you!” 

There  it  was:  a  simple  statement  of  fact — 
simply  made.  But  it  went  deep  and  rankled. 
They  discussed  it  after  the  meeting.  .  .  . 
“Goixl  Lord!  you’d  think  we  hadn’t  done  any¬ 
thing — that  there  wasn’t  but  one  man  on  the 
field.  Dolly  Parker  makes  me  sick.” 

Dolly  Parker  was  the  outstanding  figure  of 
the  campus.  He  had  filled  out  and  added 
poundage.  He  believed  that  he  alone  had 
made  Woodland’s  glorious  football  season — 
and  he  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  thinking  so. 
The  best  writers  in  the  country  had  united 
in  tribute  to  this  steel-muscled  young  flash. 
Of  course  they  admitted  that  Bill  Boswell  had 
coached  well  and  that  the  team  had  played 
adequately;  but  Dolly  Parker  was  held  up  as 
the  shining  example  of  the  theory  that  no  team 
can  achieve  true  greatness  unless  its  offensive 
is  huilt  around  a  flashy  individual  star. 

Naturally,  Dolly  kept  a  book  of 
clippings,  and,  equally  naturally,  he  was 
proud  of  them.  Also  there  were  many  who 
desired  to  see  the  clippings — and  Dolly  quite 
undeservedly  acquired  the  reputation  of  an 
insufferable  egoist.  He  was  surrounded  daily 
by  a  sycophantic  group — and  those  who  were 
not  sycophantic  went  quite  to  the  opposite 
extreme  and  learned  to  despise  the  lad. 

It  was  an  unhealthy  situation,  and  one  cer¬ 
tain  to  bear  fruit.  A  hint  of  it  was  received  in 
spring  training.  Exercising  his  prerogative  as 
c^)tain.  Dolly  took  to  ordering  the  men  around. 
They  resent^  it  bitterly — particularly  Reb 
Rogers.  He  had  a  keen  football  sense  .  .  . 
and  he  didn’t  like  to  be  told  what  to  do:  not  by 
Ddly  Parker  anyway. 

“You’d  think  he  was  Knute  Rockne,  the  way 
he’s  trying  to  run  things.  I’m  getting  good 
and  tired  of  it.” 

At  pre-season  training  camp  the  following 
August.  Parker  worked  as  hard  as  the  others, 
but  it  was  evident  that  he  considered  himself 
a  little  better  than  the  other  members  of  the 
Utm.  The  veteran  lettermen  resented  the 


attitude,  and  the  graduates  of  the  freshmen 
squad  and  the  more  promising  subs  from  the 
preceding  year  became  inoc^ted  with  the 
spirit  of  rebellion  which  was  creeping  through 
the  camp. 

Dolly  himself  was  unaware  of  any  change  in 
himself.  There  was  no  conscious  desire  on  his 
part  to  lord  it  over  the  others,  but  he  sincerely 
believed  that  Woodland’s  chances  rested  on  his 
shoulders  .  .  .  and  he  enthusiastically  assisted 
Bill  Boswell  in  devising  plays  which  would  give 
him  greater  opportunities  for  starring. 

When  the  little  college  opened  its  doors  to  the 
biggest  freshman  class  in  history — thanks  to  the 
brilliant  record  of  the  team  the  preceding  year — 
the  name  Parker  was  heard  almost  as  frequently 
as  the  name  of  W’oodland.  Members  of  the 
squad  frequently  caught  snatches  of  dialog: 

“Going  to  watch  practice  this  afternoon?” 

“You  tell  ’em,  I  want  to  see  Dolly  Parker  in 
action.” 

State  had  respectfully  declined  an  opening 
date  this  year,  and  a  little  denominational 
college  was  booked.  Banners  were  flung  to  the 
local  breezes: 

FCX)TBALL 

WOODLAND  (with  Dolly  Parker) 

— vs. — 

McKENZIE  U.NIVERSITY 


Dolly  Parker  .  .  .  always  Dolly  Parker  .  .  . 
McKenzie  was  swamped.  Only  the  injection 
of  a  flock  of  substitutes  in  the  second  half  kept 
the  score  imder  a  hundred.  Sport  writers 
blurbed  about  the  Woodland  cyclone — and  they 
meant  Dolly  Parker,  not  the  team. 

Practice  became  daily  more  rigorous;  the 
huge  freshman  class  included  some  wonderful 
football  material  from  state  prep  schools  and 
they  furnished  the  varsity  with  some  stiff 
scrimmages.  Bill  Boswell  drove  and  drove  and 
drove — speed,  cunning — and  then  more  speed. 
Exactitude  was  his  byword.  Some  of  the 
scrimmages  against  the  freshmen  took  on  the 
ferocity  and  bitterness  of  regular  games. 

The  general  public  knows  little  of  football 
practice.  It  does  not  see  the  daily  grind — the 
battering  and  hammering,  the  merciless  criti¬ 
cism,  the  fierce  combat  sans  color  and  applause, 
it  is  the  long  days  of  football  practice  which  test 
men’s  souls,  for  it  is  nothing  but  hard,  hard 
work;  bitter  and  minus  the  exultation  of  a  big 
game.  And  it  was  during  these  long  grinding 
afternoons  of  scrimmage  that  the  sentiment 
against  Dolly  Parker  crystallized  into  a  deep, 
sullen,  thoroughly  understandable  dislike. 

Nine  varsity  men  on  the  team — nine  fine 
players — nine  men  letter  perfect  in  the  art  of 
affording  Dolly  Parker  opportunity  to  add 
laurel  to  his  wreath.  Nine  experienced  men 
to  take  orders  from  him  on  the  field,  to  accept 
his  criticism  when  pla>'s  went  wrong. 
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To  make  matters  worse,  Bill  Boswell  seemed 
to  have  acquired  the  Dolly  Parker  complex. 
He  was  perhaps  the  worst  of  the  lot.  Occa¬ 
sionally  he  criticized  Dolly,  but  when  he  did  it 
was  quietly  and  without  vitriol.  .  .  . 

The  red  flag  of  danger  was  unfurled  to  the 
breeze  in  the  annual  clash  with  State.  The 
local  gambling  crowd  were  betting  even  money 
and  giving  State  eight  points:  that  is,  Woodland 
had  to  win  by  more  than  eight  points  to  enable 
them  to  collect.  The  dope  was  all  in  favor  of 
Woodland  which  had  returned  almost  intact 
the  team  which  whipped  State  the  previous 
year  17-0,  and  State  had  only  five  letter  men 
in  her  line-up. 

But  State  was  taking  the  game  very  seriously 
this  year.  Eighteen  thousand  people  jammed 
into  the  modest  wooden  stadiiun.  And  eighteen 
thousand  people  watched  in  amazement  the 
bitter,  grim  battle  in  Woodland  territory:  a 
battle  during  the  course  of  which  Dolly  Parker 
flamed  only  occasionally — a  battle  which  went 
to  State  by  7-2  score:  a  single  lucky  safety  be¬ 
ing  all  that  enabled  Woodland  to  escape  a 
shut-out. 

Stale!  that  was  the  cry  that  went  up  the  next 
morning.  Stale!  The  wonder  team  had  been 
pointed  too  early.  But  Woodland  wasn’t  stale 
— it  hadn’t  even  reached  the  peak  of  condition. 
It  was  simply  that  Woodland  had  not  played 
as  a  unit.  !^ch  individual  had  given  his  ^t 
— to  Woodland — ^but  not  to  Dolly  Parker. 
Somehow  State  had  sifted  through  time  and 
again  to  throw  him  for  disastrous  losses. 
Spectators  groaned:  “Dolly’s  flatfooted  today. 
He  can’t  seem  to  get  started.”  Dolly  was 
critical  of  himself.  It  never  struck  him  that 
the  line  hadn’t  been  doing  its  share. 

“I  don’t  know  what  hit  me  today,”  he  told 
Bill  Boswell.  “I  felt  good — ^but  I  couldn’t  get 
going.  I  never  saw  men  get  through  as  quick 
as  they  did.  And  I  couldn’t  seem  to  stick  with 
my  interference.  I  guess  I’m  pretty  awful.” 

REB  ROGERS  and  his  intimates  were  miser¬ 
able,  and  it  didn’t  occur  to  them  that  the 
fault  was  theirs.  Each  man  knew  that  he  had 
given  his  individual  best  and  no  one  of  them 
recognized  the  virus  which  had  been  at  work, 
they  did  not  know  that  the  mechanical  preci¬ 
sion  which  had  made  the  team  wonderful  the 
previous  year  had  been  destroyed  by  the  per¬ 
sonal  feeling  of  dislike  against  Dolly  Parker. 

The  following  Saturday  the  team  played  one 
of  the  biggest  universities  in  the  East.  And 
there,  away  from  home,  the  eagerness  to  win 
ovetshadowed  the  anti-Parker  sentiment  and 
Woodland  fimctioned  as  it  should  have  against 
State.  It  won  10-0,  and  the  newspapers  pro¬ 
claimed  it  as  fine  a  small  college  team  as  had  in¬ 
vaded  the  East  since  the  day  when  Center  de¬ 
feated  Harvard. 

Another  victory  followed,  but  the  team  play 


was  ragged.  And  then  came  a  defeat  by  a 
college  which  Woodland  should  have  beaten  by 
three  touchdowns.  No  one  could  lay  a  fingtr 
on  the  specific  weakness.  Experts  left  the 
field  bewildered.  Each  member  of  the  team 
had  played  magnificently  ...  no  man  had 
knowingly  shirked.  But  the  feeling  against 
Parker  marked  that  difference  of  the  fractional 
part  of  a  second  which  makes  for  perfection. 

The  balance  of  the  season  was  a  succession  of 
amazing  reversals.  Teams  which  were  doped 
to  defeat  Woodland  were  crushed.  Other 
teams,  admittedly  weak,  defeated  the  Red  and 
Black.  It  was  a  miserable  disappointing  year 
— a  year  during  which  exaltation  followed  on 
the  heels  of  depression — and  was  immediately 
succeeded  by  worse  depression.  One  day 
Dolly  Parker  was  a  great  hero — the  next  he  was 
criticised  fiercely  and  openly. 

Bill  Boswell  worried  day  and  night.  Dolly 
wasn’t  going  good  this  year.  Remember  that 
forward  pass  last  Saturday:  Dolly  should  have 
been  there — and  he  wasn’t.  He  was  slow,  flat- 
footed,  you  know. 

Even  Bill  Boswell,  wise  as  he  was  in  football, 
did  not  know  that  Stumpy  W’illiams  had 
thrown  that  pass  a  split  second  before  it  should 
have  been  thrown.  All  he  saw  was  that  it  was 
a  perfect  play  and  a  perfect  pass — and  that 
Dolly  had  not  been  there  to  receive  it. 

And  gradually  Dolly  Parker  began  to  under¬ 
stand.  Comprehension  did  not  come  all  at 
once;  it  penetrated  gradually  ...  and 
when  he  did  imderstand,  he  didn’t  welch.  That 
wasn’t  Dolly’s  way.  In  spite  of  the  veiy 
natural  air  and  arrogances  which  had  come  to 
him — he  was  pretty  much  of  a  man  and  he  took 
his  medicine  standing  up. 

Of  coiuse  he  imderstood — and  he  hated  them 
for  it.  Permitting  jealousy  to  ruin  the  team 
record!  He  could  have  taken  his  theory  to  Bill 
Boswell — ^but  he  wasn’t  that  kind.  He  ac¬ 
cepted  the  defi,  and  met  the  team  in  conscious 
battle.  They’d  min  things,  would  they:  well 
he’d  jolly  well  show  ’em  who  was  captain  of 
that  team. 

He  was  sharp  on  the  field:  quick  in  rebuke 
and  slow  in  praise.  He  watched  every  play 
critically.  The  other  men — who  had  nev« 
analyzed — ^misunderstood  again: 

“Dolly’s  slipping — and  he’s  trying  to  blame 
us  for  it.  I  guess  he’s  pretty  quick  at  that,  but 
I  didn’t  notice  him  hiding  us  anything  last 
year  when  they  were  proclaiming  him  a  wonder. 
That’s  alwa5rs  the  way  with  these  temperamen¬ 
tal  stars:  they  hog  the  praise  and  dispense  the 
blame.  Well,  I  guess  I  can’t  play  any  better 
than  I  have  been  and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it.” 

The  city  was  on  the  qui  vive  over  the  annual 
clash  with  Markham.  Markham  had  a  strong 
team  this  year:  no  doubt  about  that.  Of 
course  it  was  a  typical  Markham  team:  heavy, 
rather  slow  and  unimaginative,  finely  drilled  in 
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football  fundamentals — a  great  defensive  organ¬ 
ization  with  a  steam-roller  offensive.  It  was 
pfecbely  the  sort  of  team  which  Woodland 
should  beat  by  a  huge  score. 

But  Markham  was  hopeful.  Something  had 
gone  wrong  in  the  Woodland  camp  and  every¬ 
one  knew  it.  One  team  which  Markham  had 
trodden  down  later  defeated  Woodland.  And 
while  a  Woodland  victory  meant  nothing  in  par¬ 
ticular  to  that  school  in  the  way  of  adding  to 
its  glory — a  Markham  triumph  meant  every¬ 
thing  to  the  Gold  and  Black. 

Woodland  was  in  a  peculiar  position:  It  had 
to  defeat  Markham  or  the  season  was  a  colossal 
failure.  But  victory  was  to  add  no  star  to  its 
diadem.  Defeat  would  be  ruinous — and  so  it 
approached  the  big  game  in  fever-heat,  realizing 
that  in  this  contest  dope  meant  nothing  and  that 
Markham  would  be  on  the  field  key^  to  the 
Intk  power  for  the  victory  which  would  mean 
Itveisting  glory. 

The  Red  and  Black  was  nervous  and  fidgety 
as  it  took  the  field.  Dissension  had  reaped 
the  breaking  point.  The  cheers  were  all  for 
Dolly  Parker  and  the  team — but  Dolly  was  the 
only  individual  whose  name  was  barked  at  the 
end  of  the  Woodland  rahs.  The  squad  knew 
that  the  general  public  considered  that  it  had 
fallen  down — and  that  Dolly  Parker  was  as 
great  as  ever.  It  resented  the  fact. 

Woodland  received  the  kick-off.  Instantly 
it  tried  a  split  buck  which  netted  four  yards.  A 
sweeping  run  around  gained  twelve  more, 
thanks  to  Reb  Rogers’s  perfect  interference. 
The  stands  rose  and  cheered  Dolly  Parker,  who 
had  carried  the  ball.  Reb  shook  his  head  and 
swore  imder  his  breath.  The  team  squirmed. 
Reb  knew  and  the  team  knew  that  Rogers’s 
name  should  have  been  on  the  end  of  that  cheer 
-and  not  Parker’s.  And  Dolly  Parker  should 
have  known  it  but  apparently  he  didn’t.  Or  if 
he  did,  he  gave  no  word  of  praise  to  Reb 
Rogers. 

Four  yards — six — ^first  down.  Then  they 
were  held  twice  and  Parker  signaled  a  punt  for¬ 
mation,  himself  back.  The  ball  was  snapped. 
He  streaked  to  the  right  and  backwards,  bal¬ 
ancing  the  ball  in  his  right  hand.  The  Mark¬ 
ham  captain  shrieked  the  warning  “Pass!”  to 
his  secondary.  Then  Dolly  cut  in.  Reb 
Rogers  was  between  him  and  a  Markham 
tackle.  There  was  no  reason  why  Reb  should 
have  failed  to  block  that  man  out  of  the  play. 

But  he  didn’t.  Parker  was  thrown  for  a 
fourteen-yard  loss.  As  the  teams  lined  up  he 
optessed  his  opinion: 

“What’s  gotten  into  you  Reb?  Are  you 
•ileep — letting  that  fellow  through?” 

“Awl  can  it!  If  you’d  been  awake  he’d  never 
Itave  gotten  you.  I  blocked  him  out  and  you 
cat  ri^t  into  him.” 

team  was  all  with  Reb  Rogers.  Dolly 
(gain  called  for  punt  formation.  And  then 


things  happened  with  lightning  swiftness:  the 
center  and  both  tackles  sifted  through  on  the 
play,  Dolly’s  punt  was  blocked — the  stands 
groaned — it  seemed  as  though  Dolly  had  de¬ 
layed  uimecessarily.  The  b^  struck  a  Mark¬ 
ham  player  in  the  chest  and  rolled  back  toward 
the  Woodland  goal.  A  fleet-footed  little  Mark¬ 
ham  end  scooped  it  up  on  the  dead  run  and  sped 
for  a  touchdown.  They  lined  up  on  the  three- 
yard  line  and  an  extra  point  was  added. 

Markham — 7,  Woodland — 0.  The  Gold 
and  Black  stands  were  a  surging,  screaming 
mass  of  delirious  humanity.  Here  was  the 
break  of  the  game:  the  impossible,  the  unex¬ 
pected.  Woodland  elected  to  receive  again  and 
when  the  teams  clashed  it  was  a  different  Mark¬ 
ham — a  team  which  for  the  first  time  believed 
it  had  a  chance  to  defeat  its  bitterest  rival — the 
state’s  wonder  team. 

Woodland  made  two  first  downs — one  on  a 
beautifully  executed  forward  pass,  Snyder  to 
Rogers — the  latter  having  shifted  to  end  on  the 
play  so  as  to  be  eligible  as  a  receiver.  The  Red 
and  Black  stands  rose  and  cheered — “Rah! 
Rah!  Rah!  TearsI" 

Then  Markham  held  and  Parker  pimted:  a 
long  ^iral  which  went  fifty  yards  over  the  line 
of  scrimmage.  The  Gold  and  Black  laimched 
a  fierce,  driving  offensive — employed  its  weight 
in  nibbling  tactics:  six  yards — one — four — 
first  down.  One  yard — no  gain — eight  yards — 
and  then  a  smashing  off-tackle  play  which 
yielded  another  first  down. 

Hammer,  hammer,  bang — rip) — tear! 

WOODLAND  was  playing  brilliant  individu¬ 
al  football — and  that  was  all.  It  was  not 
fimctioningasateam.  Eleven  Woodland  players 
threw  themselves  valiantly  into  every  play — 
seeking  p)erhai)s  to  salve  their  consciences  by 
bruising  their  bodies.  But  the  exquisite  co¬ 
herence  of  their  play  was  gone.  The  feeling 
against  their  cap)tain  was  respx>nsible  for  that. 

Woodland  found  itself  fighting  a  losing  bat¬ 
tle.  The  Red  and  Black  stands  were  appialled. 
Woodland  held  on  its  own  six  yard  line  and 
Markhams  try  from  placement  went  wrong. 
Woodland’s  ball  on  its  own  twenty  yard  line. 

Parker — understanding  the  situation — was 
playing  an  inspired  game.  But  he  was  getting 
no  help.  Interferers  weren’t  where  they  were 
suppx)^  to  be.  Time  after  time  he  was 
thrown  for  losses.  All  through  the  balance  of 
that  quarter  and  throughout  the  second  pieriod, 
he  was  caught  before  he  started.  The  stands 
murmured:  wise  spiectators — always  eager  to 
deride  a  fallen  idol — ^murmured  “I  told  you  so. 
Yah!  Didn’t  I  always  say  this  here  Dolly 
Parker  was  a  fluke?  Look  at  him  now;  yeller! 
Quitting!  Laying  down  like  a  dog  just  b^use 
his  team  ain’t  winning!” 

The  new  feeling  pienetrated  to  the  field. 
(Continued  on  page  146) 
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He’s  “Bill”  Jardine  in  Kansas 

Long  before  William  Marion  Jardine  dreamed  of  be¬ 
coming  Secretary  of  Agriculture  he  could  handle  a  hoe,  cut 
fence  poles,  shear  sheep,  break  broncos  and  herd  cattle — 
he  had  to.  Now  his  experience  stands  him  in  good  stead 

by  Herbert  Corey 


There  are  three  ways  FOUR  Western  si 

in  which  a  member  Secretary  Jardine 
of  the  President’s  dyne).  He  was  I 
Cabinet  may  say  farm,  Played  <ootbd 
.  days  m  Utah,  worki 

‘d^mit  to  reporters.  in  Montana,  and 

One  IS  with  rollicking  president  in  Kansa 
abandon.  The  cabinet  political  experienc< 
member  watches  the  re-  Coolidge  called  hin 
porter  from  an  eye  comer  where  he  is  the  c 
as  he  says  it.  The  sugges-  of  fhe  conunon-seni 
tion  is  that  although  he  a  square  deal  to  ^ 
wearsa  silk  hat  and  marches  sinner.  He  has  air 
in  the  parade  he  is  at  heart 
one  of  the  great  common  people.  If  he  had  on 
his  other  suit  he  would  go  out  and  roll  on  the 
grass.  Presently  he  wiQ  speak  of  “you  boys.” 
This  sort  of  a  cabinet  member  is  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  prevalence  of  modernism  among 
reporters.  They  believe  in  monkeys. 

Another  way  appears  when  a  cabinet  member 
is  angry.  Mayte  he  has  given  the  reporter 
an  interview  and  is  beginning  to  understand 
how  it  was  that  Hahnus,  the  Scandinavian, 
paid  forty  dollars  for  the  put  and  call  privileges 
on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  is  trying  to  make 
the  reporters  take  it  back  and  the  reporter  will 
not.  There  is  never  any  doubt  about  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  this  sort  of  a  “dammit.”  It  is  the  cry 
of  an  aching  heart. 

The  third  way  is  when  he  says  “dammit”  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  putting  it  where  it 
belongs.  It  is  merely  an  underlining — ^an  em¬ 
phasis — and  not  profanity.  Many  Americans 
— most  Western  Americans,  perhaps — use  it. 
It  is  the  little  flicker  of  salt  that  makes  the 
omelet  of  talk  more  palatable.  No  other  man 
can  get  just  the  same  twist  on  “dammit”  as  a 
rawboned  Westerner.  A  pinch  too  much  and 
the  talk  would  be  spoiled.  Too  little  and  it 
would  be  flavorless. 

“Dammit,  yes,”  said  William  Marion  Jar¬ 
dine,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  ex-cowpuncher 
who  fought  his  way  to  a  college  presidency, 


FOUR  Western  states  lay  claim  to 
Secretary  Jardine  (pronounced  Jar- 
dyne).  He  was  bom  on  an  Idaho 
farm,  played  football  during  his  student 
days  in  Utah,  worked  as  a  cowpuncher 
in  Montana,  and  became  a  college 
president  in  Kansas.  He  had  had  no 
political  experience  when  President 
Coolidge  cidled  him  into  the  Cabinet, 
where  he  is  the  outspoken  advocate 
of  the  common-sense  policy  of  insuring 
a  square  deal  to  both  farmer  and  con- 
siuner.  He  has  already  put  it  to  work. 


ex-bronco  rider,  ex-stmtaa 
who  got  through  college  «i 
one  suit  a  year.  I  had  bca 
interested  in  his  theory  thd 
young  folks  are  all  th 
better  for  being  made  ti 
work.  He  thinks  the  fed 
ing  of  weight  on  then 
shoulders  steadies  them.  ] 
would  not  be  surprised  i 
he  has  a  sentiment  for  th 
old-fashioned  gad.  Factaj 
“Bill”  Jardine  is  an  oU 
He  has  been  up-to-dated  bd 


fashioned  man.  He  has  been  up-to-dated  bd 
not  jazzed. 

Just  a  moment  here.  I  call  him  “Bill”  be 
cause  he  is  Bill.  Most  cabinet  members  calld 
Bill  would  be  privately  unhappy  about  it 
“Bill”  would  be  a  mahogany  veneer  on  a  pot 
base.  The  nickname  would  have  been  » 
vented  by  a  press  agent.  It  would  be,  in  seva 
cases  out  of  ten,  a  clear  indication  of  in» 
cerity  and  office-himger.  Jardine  has  alwaji 
been  called  Bill.  I  am  as  sure  of  that  as  I  in 
that  he  knows  as  little  about  how  the  game  d 
professional  politics  is  played  as  any  man  ■ 
W’ashington.  The  combination  of  “Bill”  aai 
an  instinct  to  tell  the  tmth — if  need  be  with  i 
club — may  take  him  a  long  way.  You  nevB 
can  tell.  Seems  to  me  we’re  right  tired  of  pro¬ 
fessional  politicians. 

And  a  moment  about  Bill  Jardine  the  cot- 
puncher,  before  we  go  back  to  Lyons,  Franoe, 
and  Paisley,  Scotland,  to  trace  the  clemad 
that  make  up  this  member  of  the  PresidaA 
Cabinet.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  he  did  pund 
cows.  He  wrestled  calves  and  wrangled  hooB 
and  drove  the  chuck-wagon  and  during  a  poW 
as  cook  invited  the  other  hands  to  “come  andpl 
it”  while  it  was  still  dark  and  the  grassbUd# 
were  yet  stiffened  with  frost  silver.  BaAi 
those  da)^  there  were  still  cowpunchen  b; 

[Continued  on  page  i  jd] 
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Sylvcfter  Z.  Poll,  today  one  oi  the 
most  prominent  litres  in  the  vaudc- 
▼ille  world,  was  horn  in  Lucca.  Italy, 
in  1859.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  as  one 
of  a  group  of  artists  and  skilled  crafts¬ 
men  recruited  in  Europe  to  make  wax 
works  for  exhibition  at  the  new 
Eden  Musee  in  New  York.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  became  an  independent 
exhibitor  of  wax  works,  curios  and 
freaks,  and  opened  a  dime  museum. 
A  ten.  twenty  and  thirty  cent  vari¬ 
ety  theater  that  he  started  in  New 
Haven.  Connectieut.  resulted  in  his 
becoming  one  of  the  pioneers  in  pro¬ 
moting  and  producing  vaudeville. 
Many  present  headliners  of  the  stage 
started  in  a  modest  way  in  one  of 
his  theaters.  He  now  owns  and  op¬ 
erates  a  chain  of  twenty  of  them. 
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You’ve  Got 

to  Have  Nerve 

Thirtj'odd  years  ago  Sylvester  Poli  modeled  vuax  figures 
for  the  Chamber  of  Horrors  in  the  Eden  Musee.  His  tal¬ 
ents  for  art  and  trade  pointed  toward  the  show  business. 

Now  he  owns  twenty  million  dollars*  worth  of  theaters 

by  Nina  Purdy 


There  was  a  riot  in  SYLVESTER  PC 
New  Haven.  Not  a  principles  of  pleai 
race  riot  or  a  relig- 

ious  riot-  iust  a  “t  fiestas  m  the  bt 
lous  ju^  a  j^ucca,  his  birthpl 

student  not.  The  Yale  when  he  had  lei 
class  of  umpty-steen  was  modeling  a  pr« 
celebrating  its  independ-  opened  up  in  Ai 
oice  of  the  world  in  general  reverses  drove  hi 
and  its  superiority  to  the  Then  followed  a 
Sophomore  class  in  partic-  tiue,  freak  and  vai 
ular.  Having  burned  a  picture  theater,  an 

Wdge  over  the  railroad  ^““twJnTthe^iSr 
tracks  and  tom  down  sev¬ 
eral  back  fences  it  headed 
for  the  center  of  town  intending  to  “crash  the 
gate”  at  “Poli’s.”  There  was  a  sharp  struggle 
at  the  various  entrances  to  the  vaudeville  theater 
and  then  the  steady  weight  of  the  crowd  began 
to  bore  its  way  on  through. 

At  this  juncture  there  appeared  on  the  roof  of 
the  ticket  seller’s  booth  a  stalwart  man  with 
iron  gray  hair  and  piercing  black  eyes.  Some¬ 
thing  unusual  in  the  Tuscan  gesture  with  which 
he  waved  the  crowd  back  attracted  their  child¬ 
like  attention,  and  they  hesitated  for  a  second. 
While  they  hesitated  he  talked  to  them  with 
tweeping  gestures  and  a  broad  grin  on  his  face. 
Few  probably  could  actually  hear  what  he  said, 
but  in  a  minute  they  were  shouting  enthusias¬ 
tically  “What’s  the  matter  with  Poli!”  It  was 
only  a  step  from  that  to  carrying  the  vaude¬ 
ville  proprietor  down  the  street  on  their  shoul¬ 
ders,  while  the  theater  g\iards  and  ushers  heaved 
sighs  of  relief.  Not  very  many  people  have  just 
the  right  combination  of  tact,  determination, 
good  humor  and  friendliness  to  handle  that  sort 
of  crowd,  even  though  it  is  a  friendly  crowd. 
Apparently  Sylvester  Poli  did.  The  next  day 
be  appeared  in  court  and  bailed  out  the  smaller 
students  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  whom  it 


SYLVESTER  POLI  learned  the  first 
principles  of  pleasing  the  public  when 
he  sold  his  mother’s  cakes  and  candies 
at  fiestas  in  the  little  vUlages  outside  of 
Lucca,  his  birthplace  in  Italy.  Later, 
when  he  had  learned  the  craft  of  wax 
modeling,  a  promising  opportunity 
opened  up  in  America.  Unexpected 
reverses  drove  him  to  street  vending. 
Then  followed  a  dime-museum  ven¬ 
ture,  freak  and  variety  shows,  a  motion- 
picture  theater,  and  a  successful  vaude¬ 
ville  house  that  grew  into  a  chain 
of  twenty  theaters  in  Eastern  States. 


[  learned  the  first  had  usually  been  the  cus- 
g  the  public  when  tom  of  the  police  to  arrest 
c^es  and  cudies  occasions.  That 

e’SlSr  llt«!  was  some  y^  ago.  Stoce 

d  the  craft  of  wax  ® 

iging  opportunity  mobbed  by  students,  and 
rica.  Unexpected  it  probably  never  will.  It 
to  street  vending,  is  the  magnetic  friendly 
ime-museum  yen-  personality  of  Sylvester 
y  shows,  a  motion-  PoU  that  protects  it. 
i  successful  vaud^  A  long  time  before  I 

b’EiS^‘s?t“  to  know  Sylvester  Z 

Poh  personally,  I  heard 
stories  about  him. 

One  I  have  always  remembered  was  told  by 
George  M.  Cohan. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  when  Cohan  was  just 
a  young  boy,  Mr.  Poli  engaged  the  “Four 
Cohans” — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cohan,  George  and  his 
sister — ^for  his  “Wonderland”  theater  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut.  The  family  wanted  one 
price.  Mr.  Poli  offered  them  less.  They  de¬ 
murred.  Mr.  Poli  refused  to  pay  more.  Finally 
they  accepted  his  figure  and  played  the  date. 

During  the  engagement  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cohan 
celebrat^  their  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  Mr. 
Poli  presented  them  with  a  costly  silver  serving 
set.  Young  George  was  puzzled. 

“I  don’t  understand,”  he  said.  “You 
wouldn’t  give  tis  our  figure,  yet  you  give  my 
father  and  mother  an  expensive  present.” 

“The  salary  is  business,  the  present  is  friend¬ 
ship,”  answered  Mr.  Poli. 

This  story  illustrates  two  of  the  most  salient 
characteristics  of  Sylvester  Poli — business  sa¬ 
gacity  and  large-heartedness. 

These  two  qualities  of  the  man,  more  than 
any  other  factors,  account  for  his  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  career. 

To^y  he  is  one  of  the  prominent  figures  of 
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the  theatrical  world.  His  name  is  known 
throughout  the  East.  He  owns  and  operates 
a  chain  of  twenty  theaters  which  extend  through 
the  southern  New  England  States.  His  pay 
roll  nms  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  week.  His 
holdings  are  worth  upward  of  twenty  millions. 

He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  promoting  and 
producing  vaudeville.  Many  of  the  present 
headliners  started  modestly  in  his  theaters. 

Mr.  Poli  was  one  of  the  fct  vaudeville  men  to 
book  Nora  Bayes.  He  booked  her  for  New 
Haven  for  forty  dollars  a  week.  She  was  a 
great  favorite  with  Yale  students,  and  in  those 
early  days  it  was  important  to  please  them. 
Her  price  went  up  to  sixty  dollars.  Mr.  Poli 
booked  her.  It  went  to  seventy.  Again  he 
booked  her.  It  jumped  to  eighty  dollars. 
Here  he  put  his  foot  down.  He  couldn’t  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  it,  students  or  no  students. 

Seve^  years  ago  Jolson,  Palmer  and  Jolson 
played  a  singing  and  dancing  act  in  his  New' 
Haven  theater  for  ninety  dollars  a  week.  As 
you  have  sixrmised,  one  of  these  boys  was  A1 
Jolson.  Mr.  Poli  made  the  remark  that  A1 
Jolson  should  put  on  black  top;  he  had  just 
the  face  for  it.  Some  one  told  A1  of  the  sug¬ 
gestion.  He  acted  on  it.  That  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  fame.  Several  years  ago,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Poli  heard  two  sisters  singing  in  a  res¬ 
taurant  in  New  Haven.  Mrs.  Poli  todc  an 
interest  in  them,  especially  in  the  younger  one 
whose  name  was  Rosa  Ponselle.  In  a  short 
time  Mr.  Poli  had  booked  the  sisters  for  his 
theat^.  This  was  practically  Miss  Pon- 
selle’s  first  step  toward  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  where  today  she  is  a  prima  donna. 

An  Artist  in  Wax  Potatoes 
When  he’s  not  traveling  about  the  world 
you  will  find  Sylvester  Poli  in  a  spacious 
office  in  his  Bijou  theater  in  New  Haven.  He 
makes  New  Haven  his  headquarters — ^his  beau¬ 
tiful  home  is  just  outside  the  city.  He  is  a  big 
man,  tall  and  robust.  His  deep-set  dark  eyes 
look  u|x>n  the  world  keenly  and  humoroudy. 
They  corroborate  the  facts  his  career  tells,  that 
he  meets  life  sagely  and  with  unfailing  joviality. 

“From  candy  to  wax,  from  wax  to  showman, 
from  showman  to  financier,”  is  the  way  they 
tell  off  the  steps  of  his  climb. 

He  was  bom  in  Lucca,  Italy,  in  1859, 

His  father  was  a  poor  church  organist.  His 
mother  made  cakes  and  candy  to  sell.  She 
had  built  up  a  prosperous  wholesale  business. 
Thus  the  boy  had  both  an  artistic  and  a  busi¬ 
ness  heritage.  Oddly,  perhaps,  he  was  not  all 
father-side,  or  all  mother-ade.  He  developed 
early  that  rare  combination,  a  definite  talent 
for  art,  and  a  definite  talent  for  business. 

When  he  was  thirteen  years  old  a  noted 
French  sculptor,  who  had  modeled  Napoleon 
and  other  ^toric  characters  for  the  dty  of 


Paris,  came  to  Lucca  to  bring  home  his  family 
who  had  taken  refuge  with  the  Polis  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  He  took  Sylvester  dong 
to  his  Paris  studio  as  a  chore  boy. 

“I  had  not  swept  out  the  studio  for  many 
weeks  before  I  be^ed  Monsieur  Dablex  to  let 
me  try  my  hand  at  modeling,”  Mr.  Poli  told  me. 
“He  gave  me  a  large  potato  to  do.  The  first  time 
my  ball  of  day  came  out  more  like  a  ball  of  clay 
than  a  potato.  The  second  trial  was  better. 
Then  he  put  me  to  work  on  an  apple.  Later  1 
modded  from  classic  statuary  and  from  life. 
Finally  when  I  had  learned  enough  anatomy, 
my  master  taught  me  the  art  of  wax  modeling. 

“This  involves  very  difficult  and  intricate 
processes.  First  the  person  is  modeled  in  clay. 
From  the  clay  a  (faster  mold  is  made.  When 
this  has  hardened,  hot,  melted  beeswax,  tinted 
flesh  color,  is  poured  inside  this  mold  and  left  to 
harden.  When  the  wax  is  cast  the  pieces  of  the 
plaster  mold  are  cut  away.  The  result  is  a  life¬ 
like  wax  model  of  the  person.  Nothing  makes 
a  figure  so  lifelike  as  does  the  medium  of  wax. 
Tlien  come  the  ps'ocesses  of  deaning,  costuming 
and  putting  on  the  hair.  I  learned  ail  of  them. 

“Putting  on  the  hair  is  very  difficult.  First 
you  break  off  the  end  of  the  eye  of  a  sewing 
needle.  Now,  on  the  end  of  your  needle  you 
have  a  tiny  prong.  You  take  a  hair  between 
the  thumb  and  middle  finger  of  your  left  hand, 
take  the  needle  in  your  right  hand,  and  with  its 
tiny  jwong  press  the  hair  deep  into  the  wax  of 
the  head.” 

The  eager  boy  had  just  nicely  perfected  this 
art  when  he  had  to  go  back  to  Itdy  to  serve  in 
the  army.  Unlike  many  boys  called  for  com¬ 
pulsory  military  service,  he  did  not  resent  it 
He  made  the  most  of  it.  It  was  to  hitn  an 
education.  He  learned  the  value  of  discipline; 
he  learned  human  natiu%.  Sylvester  Poli  looks 
upon  his  army  training  as  the  school  that  taught 
him  to  know  men.  He  worked  hard  and 
reached  the  rank  of  sergeant  months  before  his 
period  of  service  was  up.  He  could  go  no  hi^ 
er  unless  he  »gned  an  agreement  to  stay  in  the 
army  for  five  years.  That  he  would  not  do. 
He  wanted  to  get  back  to  modeling. 

“I  went  back  to  Paris,  after  I  left  the  army,” 
he  told  me.  “I  was  lucky.  It  wasn’t  long  before 
the  director  of  the  Museum  Cravan  saw  some 
of  my  work  and  took  me  on  as  a  modeler. 

“The  Museum  Cravan  exhibited  life-size, 
wax  work  representations  of  historical  inci¬ 
dents.  I  had  worked  there  about  a  year  when 
the  director  asked  me  if  I  didn’t  want  to  go  to 
America.  Of  course,  I  wanted  to  go.  I  had 
wanted  to  go  since  I  was  a  little  boy. 

“On  the  twenty-first  day  of  September,  1881, 
I  sailed  for  New  York.  There  were  eighteen  of 
us,  all  from  the  Museum  Cravan,  modelers, 
costumers,  bodymakers  and  dressmakers.  The 
Museum  had  formed  a  French  syndicate  with 
the  purpose  of  opening  a  branch  museum  in 
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New  York  where  similar  groups  of  wax  works 
iiould  be  exhibited.  We  were  sent  over  to 
make  them. 

“The  building  was  still  under  construction 
when  we  landed.  For  months  we  worked  in  a 
loft  over  Proctor’s  theater  on  Twenty-third 
Street.” 

This  branch  of  the  French  museum  was  none 
other  than  the  famous  Eden  Musee  on 
Twenty-third  Street  which  thrilled  sightseers 
in  New  York  for  over  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Poli  modeled  several  groups  for  its 
Chamber  of  Horrors. 

He  also  modeled  all  the 
tings  and  queens  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Eden 
Musm,  Sarah  Bern¬ 
hardt,  Adelina  Patti,  all 
the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  and  the 
group,  Fulton’s  Inven¬ 
tion  of  the  Steamboat. 

“It  must  have  been 
difficult  to  get  likeness¬ 
es,”  I  suggested. 

Mr.  Poli  replied  with 
a  modest  shrug.  “It’s 
like  everything  else,”  he 
said.  “You  practice  a 
long  time  and  you  be¬ 
come  skilled.  A  man 
specializing  in  wax 
works  models  a  head,  a 
head,  all  the  time  a 
head,  and  getting  a  like¬ 
ness  becomes  quite 
simple.  1  bad  had 
much  experience  in 
modeling  both  from  life 
and  photographs  during 
my  years  of  study,  and 
of  work  at  the  Museum 
Cravan.  By  the  time  I 
came  to  New  York  I 
could  model  a  head  in 
two  days.  A  complete 
group  took  longer,  of 
course.  I  worked  thirty 
days  on  ‘Fulton’s  Inven¬ 
tion  of  the  Steamboat.’ 

“I  stayed  with  the  Eden  Musee  for  over  three 
years.  Then  I  went  to  Philadelphia  to  super¬ 
intend  the  modeling  of  wax  works  for  the 
Egyptian  Museum  in  that  city.  George 
Biotherton,  the  manager  of  the  Temple  Theater 
in  Philadelphia,  was  back  of  this.  He  had  a 
scheme  to  make  the  new  museum  ariother  Eden 
Musee  on  a  larger  scale.  To  the  historical  sub¬ 
jects  we  added  a  life  of  Christ.  We  worked  a 
year  and  a  half  and  filled  a  five-story  building 
with  wax  works. 

“The  Egyptian  Museum  opened  on  Christ¬ 


mas  Day,  1886.  The  next  day  was  Sunday. 
On  Monday,  the  twenty-seventh,  at  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  a  fire  started  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  I  was  working  on  the  fifth  floor.  I 
managed  to  get  down  the  stairway  through  a 
thick  smoke.  The  fire  spread  steadily.  The 
firemen  were  unable  to  suppress  it.  ^veral 
scrubwomen  had  to  be  carri^  out.  Soon  the 
roof  caved  in. 

“An  entire  block,  consisting  of  the  museum 
and  two  large  theaters,  one  of  which  was  the 
Temple  Theater,  was  destroyed.  It  was  the 
hottest  fire  I  ever  saw.  Even  the  iron  of  the 
machinery  used  for  gen¬ 
erating  the  electricity 
for  the  lights  melted. 

“All  of  my  work  lay 
in  ashes.  Naturally  I 
felt  very  miserable.  I 
say  all  my  work.  The 
next  morning  I  walked 
around  to  look  at  the 
ruins.  A  piece  of  wall 
facing  Chestnut  Street 
was  left  standing.  And 
inside  that  enclosure  of 
wall,  what  do  you  think 
I  saw?  My  group  of 
Christ  on  Calvary,  ab¬ 
solutely  untouched. 
The  figure  of  Christ  on 
the  Cross,  and  the 
kneeling  figures  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  Mary 
Magdalene.  Absolutely 
unscarred! 

“That  group  was  ex¬ 
hibited  individually  for 
months. 

“It  was  just  a  little 
after  this  that  the  Hay- 
market  riots  in  Chicago 
broke  out.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1886  the  Eden 
Musee  sent  me  to 
Chicago  to  model  the 
seven  condemned  an¬ 
archists  who  were  after¬ 
ward  hanged.  I  was 
allowed  to  go  to  the 
penitentiary  where  I 
modeled  four  of  these  men  from  life.  The  other 
three,  I  modeled  from  photographs.  Clothes 
belonging  to  the  men  were  given  to  me  by  their 
families.  These  were  used  for  costuming  the 
group  which  was  put  on  exhibition  at  the  Eden 
Mus^  in  1887.  It  was  titled  ‘The  Seven 
Chicago  Anarchists.’ 

“In  addition  to  the  group  I  modeled  for  the 
Eden  Musee,  I  modeled  a  group  of  the  an¬ 
archists  for  myself.” 

With  his  “Seven  Chicago  Anarchists”  and  with 
“The  Story  of  a  Crime,”  which  he  duplicated 
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A1  Jolaon.  tke  celebrated  black  face  comedian 
and  monolog  artiat,  wae  once  a  member  of 
a  tinging  and  dancing  act  comprising  three 
bright  boys  whose  total  salary  was  ninety 
dollars  a  week.  It  was  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Poli  that  Jolson  blackened  bis  face. 
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from  one  of  his  groups  on  exhibition  in  the 
Chamber  of  Horrors  of  the  Eden  Musm,  Syl¬ 
vester  Poli  took  that  most  venturesome  step  in 
a  yoxmg  man’s  career.  He  gave  up  a  good 
salary  and  went  into  business  for  himself. 
The  step  was  the  more  venturesome  because 
he  was  already  married  and  had  a  growing 
family  to  support. 

However,  Mr.  Poli  spoke  of  it  as  casually 
as  one  speaks  of  crossing  a  street.  When  I 
suggested  that  it  must  have  taken  courage,  he 
smiled. 

“It  did  take  some  nerve,”  he  admitted, 
“but  you’ve  got  to  have  daring  if  you  want  to 
get  ahead.  I  was  tired  of  working  for  other 
people.  Besides,  I  had  faith  in  my  scheme. 
It  might  take  some  time,  but  I  was  sure  that  it 
would  work  out  all  right. 

“During  my  years  with  the  Eden  Mus6e,  my 
showman’s  instinct  had  developed.  1  had 
noticed  that  people  would  go  out  of  their  way 
to  get  a  thrill.  Well,  I  decided  that  my  ‘Seven 
Chicago  Anarchists’  would  give  them  the  thrill 
they  wanted. 

“I  started  out  with  a  store  show.  I  rented 
a  box-like  room  on  one  of  Chicago’s  busy 
streets.  Here  I  exhibited  ‘The  Seven  Chicago 
Anarchists’  and  my  group  ‘The  Story  of  a 
Crime.’  I  diarged  ten  cents  admission. 

“I  got  along  pretty  well  even  if  I  had  taken 
a  big  chance.  I  took  care  of  my  family.” 

After  a  moderate  success  in  Chicago  with 
his  store  show,  he  took  it  on  the  road. 

“I  wandered  about  with  store  shows  learning 
what  people  wanted  and  learning  the  trick  cd 
making  money  imtil  1889,”  says  Mr.  P<di.  “By 
this  time  I  felt  that  I  had  had  enough  experi¬ 
ence  to  open  a  dime  museum  of  my  own.  I  ran 
across  a  Mr.  Robinson  in  Toronto,  and  we  or¬ 
ganized  the  Robinson  and  Company  dime 
museum. 

“We  rented  a  three-story  building,  exhibited 
wax  works  on  the  third  floor,  had  curios,  a  me¬ 
nagerie  and  freaks  on  the  second,  and  a  variety 
show  on  the  first. 

“Among  the  curios  we  had  a  model  of  an  air¬ 
plane.  TTien  the  airplane  was  thought  to  be 
the  greatest  humbug  in  the  world.  Also  we 
exhibited  one  of  the  first  models  of  the  incu¬ 
bator,  which  obtained  its  heat  from  a  kerosene 
lamp  and  which  showed  the  egg  in  its  various 
sta^  of  development. 

When  the  Airplane  was  a  Curio 

“W^e  charged  ten  cents  admission  to  the 
museum;  this  included  the  vaudeville,  which 
consisted  of  at  least  eight  shows  a  day. 
Everything  else  was  extra.” 

This  partnership  lasted  two  years.  During 
its  existence  Robinson  and  Company  opened  a 
dime  museum  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  an  Eden  Mus6e 
at  Charlotte,  a  summer  place  outside  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  and  another  summer  place  on 


Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  After  the  partnership 
was  dissolved,  these  (flaces  closed.  Mr.  Poh 
then  opened  a  dime  museum  of  his  own  at 
Troy,  N.  Y.  He  had  been  there  only  a  short 
time  when  the  property  he  had  leased  was  sold. 
Then  he  went  to  New  England. 

“Why  New  England?”  I  asked  him. 

“One  Sunday  when  I  was  working  for  the 
Eden  Mus6e,  I  took  a  steamboat  ride  up 
Long  Island  Sound,”  he  said.  “I  visited  New 
Haven  and  Bridgeport  and  I  thought  to  myself 
that  these  cities  should  be  good  locations  for 
dime  museums.  They  had  no  amusement  of 
that  sort.  You  see,  I  was  already  carrying  dime 
museums  about  in  my  head.  I  still  thought  of 
these  towms  after  I  had  gone  into  partnership 
with  Robinson.  When  the  theater  property 
I  leased  in  Troy  was  sold,  and  I  had  to  get  out, 
I  went  to  Siwingfield,  Massachusetts,  Hartford 
and  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  to  look  over  the 
ground. 

“At  that  time  New  Haven  seemed  to  present 
the  best  of^rtunities  for  me.  Anyway  I 
thought  it  dtcL  John  Hoadley,  a  friend  of  mine 
there,  thought  differently.  1  wanted  to  lease 
a  hall  in  his  building  which  was  known  as  the 
Hoadley  Building.  He  warned  me.  He  had 
been  a  showman,  and  he  knew  the  game.  That 
hall  had  been  let  for  show  purposes  before  and 
had  never  made  any  money.  He  predicted 
that  I  would  fail. 

“I  wanted  the  pdace.  I  was  convinced  that 
the  dime  museum  in  New  Haven  had  a  future 
no  matter  what  John  said.  I  made  him  this 
proposition:  ‘I’ll  tell  you,  John,  in  order'  to 
secure  you.  I’ll  deposit  a  year’s  rent  in  the  bank 
subject  to  your  order.  And  I’ll  forfeit  all  of 
it,  if  at  any  time  I  can’t  piay  a  month’s  rent’ 

“My  faith  won  him  over.  ‘If  you’re  that 
omfident,’  he  answered,  ‘I’m  confident  too.  I 
don’t  want  your  money.’ 

“So  I  leased  the  second-story  hall  of  the 
Hoadley  Building  and  opened  with  Poli’s  Eden 
Mus6e  in  1892.  And  I  was  right.  It  was 
successful.  Four  months  later  I  took  another 
floor  of  the  building,  built  a  stage,  and  put  on 
vaudeville  shows. 

“After  I  had  run  this  dime  show  for  about  a 
year,  I  decided  that  I  wanted  to  expand.  I 
wanted  a  theater,  one  in  which  I  could  hold 
continuous  performances.  I  was  tired  of  dime 
museums.  They  were  profitable,  but  I  wanted 
to  have  a  theater  in  which  the  people  could  be 
seated.  I  felt  that  it  would  be  healthier  to  have 
the  audience  seated  before  an  active  show  on 
the  stage,  than  to  have  a  jostling,  pushing  crowd 
craning  their  necks  off  to  look  at  side-shows. 

“I  took  a  lea.se  on  a  building  that  had  for¬ 
merly  been  a  church  and  had  l^n  made  over 
into  halls  where  fairs  and  other  public  functions 
were  held.  I  remodeled  it  into  a  theater. 

“I  sold  my  Eden  Musw  and  opened  Poli’s 
WcHiderland  Theater  with  vaudeville  in  1893. 


You’ve  Got  to  Have  Nerve 
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AVhen  the  now  famoiu  George  M.  Cokan  (tke  boy  at  the 
right)  was  an  inconspicuous  member  ot  the  “Four  Cobans,'* 
bis  mother  and  father  celebrated  their  twenty-fifth  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary  at  a  Poll  theater.  Mr.  Poll  presented  them 
with  a  silver  service  and  incidentally  opened  little  George's 
eyes  to  the  difference  between  business  and  friendship. 


The  price  of  admission  was  ten,  twenty 
ind  thirty  cents. 

“Then  my  troubles  began.  Just  be¬ 
fore  I  had  taken  over  this  building  a 
port  of  it  had  been  used  as  a  dance 
hall.  This  hall  had  had  a  rough  name. 

The  women  of  New  Haven  knew  this, 
and  because  my  theater  was  in  that 
building,  they  wouldn’t  come  to  see 
my  show.  You  may  not  know  it,  but 
a  showman  depends  upon  women  for 
his  success.  Where  they  go,  men  will 
go.  And  where  they  do  not  go,  men 
do  not  go.  This  is  true  even  of  bur¬ 
lesque  today.  The  burlesque  show  has 
been  clean^  up  so  that  women  will 
attend  it.  No  show  pays  unless  it 
draws  an  audience  of  women.  The 
women  of  New  Haven  would  not  give 
me  a  chance. 

“At  first  I  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

Finally  I  got  the  idea  of  putting  in 
freaks.  It  worked.  I  put  them  on  for 
two  weeks  along  with  the  vaudeville. 

People  flocked  to  see  them.  They 
also  saw  that  I  ran  clean  shows. 

Poll’s  Wonderland  was  made.  The 
prejudice  was  overcome. 

“.\mong  the  freaks  we  had  the 
Siamese  twins,  the  dog-faced  man,  and 
a  women  seven  feet  tall  who  walked 
through  the  audience  carrying  a  dollar 
in  her  outstretched  hand.  W'hoever 
could  reach  the  dollar  could  have  it. 

Many  people  have  told  me  that  they 
feel  sorry  for  the  freaks  of  dime 
museums  and  circuses.  They  think 
they  must  be  unhappy  because  they 
are  different  from  normal  people.  On 
the  contrary  I  have  found  them  to 
be  a  happy  lot.  They  seem  to  enjoy 
themselves  and  to  enjoy  the  fact  that 
they  are  a  curiosity  to  people. 

“About  three  years  after  I  had  opened  Poll’s 
Wonderland,  I  decided  that  I  would  build  a 
brand  new  theater  of  two  thousand  seats  in  New 
Haven.  It  was  the  biggest  chance  I  had  ever 
taken,”  said  Mr.  Poll  with  an  infectious  chuckle 
which  gave  more  surely  than  anything  he  had 
said,  a  hint  of  the  enjoyment  and  enthusiasm 
and  vigor  he  had  put  into  that  chance. 

“If  I  lost,  I  stoixi  to  lose  hard.  I  gave  out  a 
contract  for  sixty  thousand  dollars.  I  had  four 
thousand  dollars  in  the  bank.” 

“What  did  you  do?”  I  asked  him. 

“I  sweated  and  I  worked,”  he  answered. 
Then  with  that  characteristic  twinkle  lighting 
his  eyes,  “I  made  a  few  thousand  dollars  more. 
My  profits  from  Poll’s  Wonderland 'for  that 
year  were  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  more 
than  they  had  ever  been  before.  I  needed  the 
money,  therefore  I  worked  harder  and  made  it.” 

Confidencel  Daring!  He  had  had  the  faith 


that  he  could  make  good  in  store  shows.  And 
he  had  dared  to  leave  a  good  position  as  a 
modeler  of  wax  figures  to  try  out  his  ideas. 

He  had  had  confidence  that  he  could  make  a 
success  of  a  dime  museum  in  New  Haven.  He 
had  dared  to  go  ahead  in  spite  of  the  warning 
of  a  more  experienced  showman. 

.^nd — he  dared  to  undertake  building  his  first 
theater,  a  project  involving  thousand  of  dollars, 
which  he  did  not  have,  because  of  his  con¬ 
fidence  that  he  would  be  able  to  meet  his 
obligations. 

Confidence  is  the  spur  to  Sylvester 
Poll’s  daring.  He  does  not  leap  blindly. 
He  has  faith  in  himself  and  in  his  judgment. 
He  weighs  the  situation  as  wisely  as  he  can. 
Then  he  takes  a  chance. 

One  of  his  men  said  of  him,  “The  boss  is  a 
smart  man.  He  can  see  farther  ahead  than  any 
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one  I  ever  knew.  Give  him  a  problem,  I  don’t 
care  what  it  is,  and  he’ll  tell  you  how  it’s  going 
to  work  out.  And  he’s  almost  always  right.” 

“How  did  you  feel  when  you  saw  that  first 
theater  completed?”  I  asked  Mr.  Poll. 

He  grinn^.  “Like  a  millionaire,  a  hundred 
times,”  he  answered. 

Mr.  Poli  christenedt  his  house  “The  Palace.” 

He  was  not  satined  to  stop  with  one  big 
theater.  He  kept  on  taking  chances.  In  1897 
he  opened  a  theater  in  Waterbury,  Con¬ 
necticut.  Here,  for  the  first  time  be  put  on 
legitimate  dramas.  On  the  opening  ni^t 
Francis  Wdson  played  in  “Half  a  Kin^” 

“By  thia  time  the  ictea  Ux  a  cham  of  Poli 
theaters  had  taken  bold  of  me,”  said  Mr.  Poli. 
“In  1900  I  leased  tbe  Hawes  Opera  Honw,  tbe 
oldest  theater  in  Bridgeport.  Next  in  1902 
and  ’03  respectively  1  went  into  Hartford  and 
Springfieid.  Tbcn  came  Worcester. 

“I  ’B  always  remember  Worcester.  That  was 
the  town  that  set  a  leading  vaudeviUe  drcnit 
and  myself  playing  chess.  At  least  that  artist 
caBcd  it  ch^.” 

Mr.  Poll  pointed  to  a  large  cartoon  tdiidi 
hangs  on  titt  wall  of  his  office  in  tbe  Bijon 
theater.  This  cartoon  shows  tbe  founder  of 
this  circuit  and  Mr.  Poli  sitting  over  a  chess 
table,  using  tbeateis  for  cbessmen. 

“I  bought  a  building  in  Worcester,  remodeled 
it  and  opened  it  as  tbe  Plaza  theater.  One  of 
the  greatest  vaudeville  managers  and  owners 
was  backing  the  PaA  theater  there,  bat  I  didn’t 
know  this  when  I  went  into  the  town.  After  I 
had  opened  the  Plaza,  a  bill  came  before  the 
Board  of  Aldermen.  This  bill  proposed  to  pass 
a  street  through  my  theater.  The  first  time 
the  bill  came  up  the  chairman  of  the  Board 
was  absent.  The  second  time,  tbe  vote  was 
three  to  five  against  it.  I  was  greatly  relieved, 
1  can  tell  you.  The  theater  is  still  there 
and  is  stdl  running. 

Burly  Business  Battles 

“But  that  wasi’t  the  end  of  my  troubles  with 
it.  I  had  bov^t  an  office  building,  intending 
to  use  a  downstairs  store  as  an  entraiKe.  The 
American  Express  company  had  an  office  in  the 
store.  I  was  led  to  suppose  that  their  lease  ex¬ 
pired  on  a  certain  date.  When  I  was  ready  to 
make  a  demand  on  them  to  vacate,  they  sprang 
a  fire-ycar  lease  on  me,  which  the  jwevious 
owners  had  ^en  them.  That  entirely  spoiled 
my  plans  for  a  front  entrance.  Luckily  there 
was  a  driveway  between  the  theater  and  an¬ 
other  building.  I  made  this  into  an  open-air 
lobby. 

“I  soon  saw  that  it  would  become  a  question 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  Worcester.  The 
place  wasn’t  big  enough  for  two  vaudeville  men. 
I  took  up  the  challenge.  It  was  a  strenuous 
battle.  I  bought  a  tract  of  land  in  Jersey  City 
where  niy  opponent  already  had  a  theater. 


Also  I  bought  an  option  on  property  in  Boston, 
and  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  both  his 
towns. 

“Evidently  he  decided  not  to  buck  me  too 
hard.  He  made  overtures  to  me  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  we  entered  into  a  mutual  booki^ 
agreement.  He  withdrew  from  Worcester 
I  did  not  follow  up  my  options.  We  each 
agreed  not  to  encroach  upon  the  territory  of  the 
other.  Today  those  va^evUle  interests  and  1 
are  very  friendly.  I  get  all  my  acts  throof^ 
their  baking  exchange.” 

Mr.  Fob’s  theater  chain  has  grown  steadi^ 
since  he  opened  Poll’s  Wonderland  in  New 
Haven  thirty-three  years  ago. 

Today  he  has  three  theaters  in  New  Havcm. 
Of  these  the  Bijou  stands  upon  the  site  of  Fob’s 
Wonderland  which  burned  down  some  ycm 
ago. 

He  has  six  theaters  in  Bridgeport,  three  is 
Worcester,  three  in  Waterbury,  two  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  one  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts;  one  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  one  in  Norwich,  Con¬ 
necticut,  which  he  owns  but  does  not  operate. 
He  practically  controb  tbe  theater  situation  in 
the  Connecticut  towns  in  which  his  theaters  are 
k>cated. 

“How  is  it  that  no  one  can  buck  you  in  those 
towns?”  I  asked  him. 

He  lauded.  “They  can  try  if  they  want  ta 
There’s  nothing  to  stop  them  from  coming  in. 
But  they’ll  have  a  hard  time.  I  give  the  people 
what  they  want — the  best  stuff,  for  which  I 
have  exclusive  booking  privileges,  at  popular 
prices.  And  the  people  sit  in  modem  theaten, 

“In  this  game  you’ve  got  to  be  up  to  the 
minute.  For  instance,  it’s  not  enough  to  give  a 
show  in  a  fairiy  good  building.  The  American 
public  wants  everything  new,  fresh,  dean,  shin¬ 
ing,  with  the  most  up-to-date  equipmenL 
Tear  down  your  fairly  ^x>d  theater.  Give 
them  their  brand-new,  shining  house. 

“After  I  had  built  the  Palace  theater  in  New 
Haven  and  had  run  it  for  some  time,  a  promi¬ 
nent  vaudeville  man  in  New  England  came  in 
and  put  up  a  more  modem  house.  I  didn’t  saf 
an)dhing,  bat  not  a  great  while  after  his  theatel 
had  opened  I  tore  down  the  Palace  and  put  up 
a  theater  that  completely  took  the  shine  oS  Ini 
[Jace.  It  taught  him  a  lesson.  He  has  never 
again  attempted  to  come  into  a  town  in  which  I 
have  theaters. 

“Protect  your  territory.  In  time  of  peace 
prepare  for  war.  If  your  competitors  know 
you’ve  got  a  lot  of  guns  they  won’t  come 
around.  For  twenty  years  I’ve  owned  a  hole 
in  the  ground  in  Jersey  City.  Every’  year  I  pay 
taxes  on  it.  I  keep  it  because  it’s  proof  of  my 
financial  strength.  I  have  options  in  variore 
dties  on  which  I  pay  premiums  every  year.  If 
any  competitor  comes  into  my  territory,  I  have 
ammunition  with  which  to  come  back.” 

“What  kind  of  shows  do  people  want?” 


“Something  that  moves.  Humor,  and  sing¬ 
ing  and  dancing  acts.  The  demand  today  is 
for  vaudeville  and  pictures.  Of  course  there’s 
always  a  certain  number  of  people  who  sit  on 
your  neck  and  cry  that  they  want  Maude 
Adams.  When  circumstances  warrant  it,  we 
break  into  our  policy  now  and  then  and  put  on 
an  occasional  dramatic  attraction.  But  in  the 
comparatively  small  town,  legitimate  drama 
doesn’t  pay. 

“I  do  put  on  road  shows  in  one  of  my  Bridge¬ 
port  theaters,  but  at  a  loss.  When  you  have 
six  theaters  in  a  town,  you  can’t  nm  them  all  on 
the  same  policy.  W’e  nm  a  legitimate  theater 
in  Bridgeport  along  with  the  others,  and  every¬ 
body  is  satisfied. 

“You  see,  with  traveling  dramatic  attrac¬ 
tions,  the  small  town  theater  manager  is  no 
more  than  a  janitor.  All  he  gets  is  fifteen  or 
twenty  cents  on  every  dollar.  Suppose  he  plays 
to  a  three  thousand-dollar  house.  He  gets 
four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  of  it.  He  can’t 
ezbt  on  that. 

“Who  goes  to  see  a  road  show?  The  courting 
crowd,  the  newly-weds,  and  a  sprinkling  of  the 
older  folks  who  really  like  plays.  Take  your 
courting  crowd.  The  fellow  earns  about  thirty- 
five  dollars  a  week.  It  spoils  fifteen  dollars  for 
him  to  take  his  girl  to  a  play — the  tickets,  a 
supper,  flowers  or  candy — and  he  thinks  he  has 
to  wear  a  dress  suit.  That  means  we  do  not 
get  him  for  two  or  three  nights  before  he  takes 
his  girl  out,  and  that  we  do  not  get  him  for 
two  or  three  nights  afterward.  He  can’t 
afford  it. 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  boy  can  take  his  girl 


to  vaudeville  for  a  dollar.  He  doesn’t  have  to 
buy  candy;  he  doesn’t  have  to  put  on  a  dress 
suit.  He  can  be  with  his  girl  every  evening. 
The  next  night  he  can  take  her  to  a  picture 
house,  and  the  next  to  a  stock  company. 

“Stock  is  more  profitable  than  road  attrac¬ 
tions.  It  pays  for  part  of  the  year.  The  great¬ 
est  problem  in  stock  is  to  get  good  plays.  If  we 
put  it  on  for  forty  or  fifty  weeks  in  a  town,  at 
the  last  end  we  find  that  we  have  nm  out  of 
good  plays  that  have  been  released  for  stock. 
Then  we  have  to  fall  back  on  trash.  In  Hart¬ 
ford,  at  one  of  our  theaters,  we  run  stock  from 
May  to  September,  and  nm  pictures  the  rest  of 
the  year.  I  have  found  this  to  be  a  good  ar¬ 
rangement,  for  we  can  just  do  the  best  of  the 
available  plays  in  that  time.  In  New  Haven 
and  in  Worcester  we  put  on  stock  for  one  sea¬ 
son  and  burlesque  for  the  next.  This  pjolicy 
also  works  out  well.  Stock  and  burlesque  do 
not  draw  the  same  audiences.  By  the  time  a 
season  of  one  is  finished,  its  audience  is  glad  of  a 
rest. 

“We  organize  our  own  stock  comp>anies.  I 
have  a  man  in  New  York  who  attends  entirely 
to  that,  and  to  the  selection  of  plays.  It  is  a 
satisfaction  to  see  some  of  our  stock  actors 
develop.  One  girl  whom  we  took  on  as  an  in¬ 
genue  five  years  ago,  is  now  a  leading  lady  with 
our  comp)anies.  When  we  close  stock  in  one 
town  we  send  her  to  another  of  our  theaters. 

“The  revival  of  plays  is  interesting.  We 
had  never  dared  to  put  on  “Little  Old  New 
York.”  It  was  a  back  number.  Marion 
Davies  did  it  in  pictures.  Then  we  took  the 
{Continued  on  page  i jo] 
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Tku  auction  sale  of  celebrities  at  tbe  Eden  Musee  marked  the  passing  of  a  famous  institution  that 
thrilled  sightseers  in  New  York  for  over  twenty-five  years.  Mr.  Poli  modeled  in  wax  several  life- 
sise  groups  for  its  Chamber  of  Horrors.  He  also  modeled  aU  the  kings  and  queens,  all  the  Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  United  States  and  made  studies  from  life  for  his  group  of  the  Chicago  Anarchists. 
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A  story  of  the  days  when 
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HIS  Sancia,  when  I  first  laid 
eyes  on  her,  was  no  more  than 
a  child.  Nor  was  I  much  older. 

They  were  hanging  Leisler 
and  Milbume  that  morning. 
Yet,  it  is  not  with  the  hanging 
of  these  two  unhappy  gentle¬ 
men  that  this  history  is  chiefly  concerned,  alas! 

I  noticed  Sancia  on  the  outer  fringe  of  the 
throng  in  the  dark  of  the  falling  rain.  A  north¬ 
east  wind  whipped  her  wet  cmls  and  skirts 
where  she  stood  tip-toe  in  her  clogs  to  see  across 
the  turbulent  rabble  surging  around  the  gal¬ 
lows. 

Wishing  to  see,  also,  I  pressed  forward,  but 


presently  noticed  the  blades  of  halberds  in 
front  of  me  and  was  soon  forced  backward  again 
before  the  soldiers. 

Suddenly  somebody  gave  me  a  push  from  b^ 
hind  and,  looking  around  in  the  gloom  of  the 
storm,  I  saw  it  was  this  Sancia. 

“Have  you  no  manners,”  she  said,  “to  back 
into  me  and  tread  my  foot  like  a  horse?  You 
clumsy  boy!” 

“Nor  have  you  any  either,”  I  retorted,  is 
the  crush  forced  us  almost  into  each  other’s 
arms,  “you,  who  loiter  here  among  this  wolfish 
rabble  to  see  two  honest  gentlemen  turned 
off—” 

At  that  the  press  of  people  forced  her  against 
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who  core  to  omkork  on  «udi  an  enterprue.  Bat  for  me,  no;  I  will  notr* 

^he 

Man  They  Hanged 


Neu;  York  was  young 

Gayle  Hoskins 

my  breast,  and  she  caught  me  by  the  shoulder, 
and  thrust  her  face  and  cloud  o’  wet  curls  close 
to  mine:  “Hold  your  tongue!”  she  whispered 
fiercely.  “There  are  [Jenty  here  around  you  to 
tear  you  to  pieces  if  you  speak  kindly  of  Leis- 
ler!” 

But  already  I  was  aware  of  my  rashness,  be¬ 
cause  a  man  in  front  of  me  had  twisted  his  bull 
neck  to  look  at  me,  and  others,  also,  were  turn¬ 
ing  to  see  who  had  spoke. 

Near  me  a  brawny  fellow  in  blacksmith’s 
leather,  struggling  to  heave  his  shoulders  free, 
growled  out  an  oath;  and,  “What  have  we 
here,”  said  he,  “a  Jacobite?” 

“  ’Twas  that  young  man,”  said  another. 


“who  tells  us  we  are  a  wolf  rabble  at  the  hang¬ 
ing  of  an  honest  man!” 

I  strove  to  push  the  child,  Sancia,  away  from 
me,  but  she  held  to  my  shoulder-belt,  begging 
me  to  remain  silent  lest  they  tear  me  to  pieces. 

A  corporal  in  a  buff  coat,  and  carrying  a  hal¬ 
berd,  forced  his  way  to  us,  and  an  officer  who 
wore  body-armor  over  a  dirty  buff  jacket  fol¬ 
lowed  him. 

“What’s  this!”  he  bawled.  “Who  spoke  ap¬ 
proving  this  black  dog  Leisler?” 

“  ’Twas  I  spoke,”  said  I,  “and  if  my  speech 
be  not  to  your  taste,  sir,  you  may  hek  my 
sword  point  and  see  how  that  smacks.” 

But  I  could  not  find  my  sword,  for  the  child 
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Sanaa  had  me  by  the  shoulder-belt.  And 
when  the  corporal  reached  for  me  she  beat 
away  his  arm  with  furious  little  fists.  And, 
“\V^t  are  you  about,  soldier!”  she  cried,  “to 
lay  yoiu:  filthy  hand  upon  a  boy  who  is  no  more 
Jacobite  or  Papist  than  am  I!” 

“Are  you  neither  Papist  nor  Jacobite?”  de¬ 
manded  the  officer. 

“Neither,”  said  I,  “but  shall  entertain  what 
sentiments  I  choose  and  voice  them  when  it 
pleases  me.” 

At  that  there  was  a  growling  in  the  mob, 
and  one  cried:  “We’ll  leave  no  Jacobite  alive 
in  New  York  City  when  we’re  done  hanging 
Leisler!” 

Suddenly  a  trumpet  sounded  near  the  gal¬ 
lows.  The  officer  scowled  at  me,  then  turned 
on  the  throng;  and  he  and  the  halberdier  began 
to  push  their  way  back  toward  the  gallows, 
shouting,  “Make  room  there!  Clear  away! 
We’ll  have  no  Jacobite  brawling  here!” 

Sanaa  jerked  me  by  my  broad-belt:  “Lift 
me  high,”  said  she,  “for  I  have  not  yet  seen  the 
gallows  though  I  stand  tip-toe  in  my  clogs.” 

I  put  both  arms  to  her  body,  lifted  her,  and 
held  her  seated  on  my  left  shoulder.  Then  I 
looked  coldly  upon  those  around  us  who  still 
were  gaping  at  me.  Some,  now,  shifted  their 
hang-dog  eyes,  and  others  seemed  satisfied 
that  I  was  no  Jacobite. 

And  now,  through  the  dark  of  the  falling 
rain,  I  thought,  far  away,  to  hear  the 
throbbing  of  wet  and  stringy  dnuns;  but  all 
was  noise  and  confusion  and  movement  in 
front  of  us,  the  mob  swaying  forward  and  back, 
now  giving  before  the  halberds,  now  pressing  on 
toward  the  place  of  execution. 

The  gallows  stood  beyond  the  Out-Ward  of 
the  dty,  on  cleared  land  which  was  a  rough  sort 
of  common. 

Grass  and  bushes  were  green  and  trees  had 
new  leaves,  for  already  it  was  the  middle  of 
May.  And  though  spring  came  not  so  early  to 
New  York  City  in  that  year  of  1691,  yet  there 
were  many  birds  to  be  seen  and  white  blossoms 
starring  aJl  the  woodlands,  and  tulips  in  gar¬ 
dens  since  April. 

Well,  now,  holding  Sancia  upon  my  shoul¬ 
der,  I  looked  up  at  her — but  I  did  not  then 
know  her  name  was  Sancia  or  who  this  child 
might  be. 

“Come,”  said  I,  “what  do  you  see,  little 
friend?” 

“I  see  the  black  gallows  and  two  noosed 
ropes,”  says  she,  “and  wet  halberds  shining  in 
the  rain.  ...  1  see  a  vast  and  melancholy 
throng,”  says  she,  “all  a-shoving  and  a-hud- 
dling.  .  .  .  And  the  city  wall,  beyond,  and  the 
two  gates  [the  Land  Gate  and  the  Water  Gate], 
and  cannon  in  the  little  forts,  and  a  triunpeter 
high  on  the  wall.” 

“Do  you  hear  drums?”  said  I. 


“No.  It  is  the  trampling  of  the  throng  on 
the  sod,  I  think.  .  .  .  How  dark  it  grows.  How 
the  rain  blows.  .  .  .  What  a  dismal  day  to  ^ 
on.  .  .  .” 

She  strained  her  childish  neck  in  effort  to 
see  something  of  those  beyond  us  where  the 
soldiers  barred  an  open  space  aroimd  the  gal¬ 
lows. 

“Yonder,”  she  said,  “stands  Robert  Living¬ 
ston.  ...  1  can  see  Colonel  Bayard,  too.  .  .  . 
And  yonder  comes  Frederick  Philipse,  a-horse. 

.  .  .  What  a  Saturday  mom  for  men  to  die! 
To  die  a-hanging  in  the  rain.”  And  turned, 
bent  over,  and  looked  down  at  me.  Then, 
closer,  with  her  tangled  curls  near  my  face: 
“What  is  your  name?”  she  whispered. 

“Dirck  Hazlett.” 

"You'i  TAo/one?” 

“None  other.  Why?” 

“I  had  not  heard  that  this  Dirck  Hazlett 
was  a  gentleman  except  by  birth,”  said  she 
bluntly. 

“I  care  not  what  you  hear  of  me,”  said  I. 

“Also,  you  are  only  a  boy,”  she  added.  “I 
thought  you  a  man.  What  age  have  you  who 
stand  so  straight  and  carry  me  lightly  upon 
your  shoulder?” 

“I  am  eighteen,”  said  I  scornfully,  “ — ^and 
what  do  you  make  of  that,  child?” 

“Do  I  weary  you — here  seated  upon  your 
shoulder?” 

“No.  However,  you  shall  descend,  and  then 
perch  you  upon  the  other  side  to  ease  my 
shoulder-belt.” 

“Let  me  down  to  earth,”  says  she. 

I  lifted  her  down  where  she  stood  on  her 
clogs  again  on  the  wet  grass  beside  me. 

“Who  are  you  in  your  cap  and  curls  and 
hooded  cloak?”  I  asked  in  my  turn. 

“I  am  Sancia  Caradac.” 

“Oh,  she  who  lives  with  the  Widow  Oort — ” 

“You’ve  heard  of  me?”  She  looked  up  out 
of  deep  sea-gray  eyes  deeply  fringed  with  black 
lashes. 

“Some  talk  concerning  you  I’ve  heard,”  said 
I  carelessly.  “A  matter  of  a  troop  of  horse? 
Yes?  So  you  are  that  same  Sancia?  I  had  not 
known  you  were  but  a  child — ” 

“Fifteen,”  quoth  she.  “Or  nearly.  ...  I 
am  no  child.  I’ll  have  you  know  it,  my 
saucy  lad!” 

I  did  not  trouble  to  answer  the  impertinence, 
because  I  was  now  listening  to  something  else. 

“If  fifteen  be  not  womanhood,”  said  she 
boldly,  “then  manhood  is  not  attained  in  eight¬ 
een  years  either.  You  may  think  me  what  you 
choose;  but,  what  /  am,  that  also  are  yo«/” 

“Be  quiet,”  said  I.  “There  are  dnuns 
coming!” 

We  heard  their  beaten  rhythms  now,  like  a 
pulse  throbbing  its  dull  imdertone  through  the 
fevered  noise  and  trampling  confusion. 

“Lift  me,  Mr.  Hazlett,”  she  pleaded  in  a 
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softer  voice;  and  I  took  her  up  again  and  set 
her  upon  the  other  shoulder  where  she  held  on 
with  one  arm  around  my  neck. 

“They  are  coming  out  of  the  gate;  1  see  horse¬ 
men,”  she  cried. 

From  the  rabble  a  fierce  roar  arose:  “Black 
dogs!  Black  dogsl  Hang  them!”  And,  “Gral- 
lo(h  them!”  came  a  harsh  Scotch  voice  from 
sooaewherc  near  me. 

The  hollow  vibration  of  wet  driuns  beating 
a  dead  march  through  the  rain,  the  swelling 
shouts,  the  wavering  crowd,  now  surging  for¬ 
ward,  liow  sagging  back  before  the  halberds, 
and,  over  all,  the  deepening  gloom  of  the  rain — 
these  things  made  a  miserable  and  tragic  scene 
which  I  never  can  forget. 

"Sancia?” 

“I  hear  you,  Mr.  Hazlett.” 

“What  can  you  see?” 

“Soldiers  marching  hither.  And  horsemen 
riding  along  their  ranks.” 

“Can  you  see  the  Governor?” 

“No.  But  Colonel  Bayard  is  there  a-horse, 
and  Stephen  Van  Cortlandt.  .  .  .  And  I  see 
Nichols  riding  in  his  black  cloak.  ...  I  see 
the  drums,  now.  ...  1  see  the  Mayor  of  New 
York,  and  the  Recorder,  and  the  Coroner,  and 
they  are  walking  with  Chief  Justice  Dudley, 
all  in  their  black  cloaks.  .  .  .  Now  more  horse¬ 
men  ride  hither  with  their  naked  swords.  .  .  . 
1  see  the  Attorney  General,  and  Captain  Hicks, 
and  Ingoldsby,  and  there  come  George  Fare¬ 
well  and  Isaac  Arnold,  and  James  Emott.  .  .  . 
And  yonder  is  Graham.” 

“Sancia?” 

“I  hear  you,  sir.” 

“Lean  closer.” 

She  bent  her  hooded  face  to  my  cheek,  and 
I  whispered  in  her  ear:  “Too  many  great  folk 
to  see  two  poor  gentleman  die.  This  smells  of 
■utyrdom  to  me.” 

Her  damp  curls  against  my  cheek,  she  said 
under  her  breath:  '‘That  is  my  opinion.  .  .  . 
Too  many  against  two.  .  .  .  Have  a  care  what 
you  say  and  do.  .  .  .  Hear  the  people  howling 
turn — ”  She  sat  upright  holding  tightly 
UDund  my  neck. 

“There  they  are,”  she  said  in  a  frightened 
n^.  “Captain  Leisler  walks  with  ^minie 
Sdyns.  And  Milbume  on  the  other  side.  .  .  . 
I  see  them  plainly  through  the  moving  wall  of 
muskets.  .  .  .  L^ler  l^rs  himself  nobly. 
. .  .  Milbume  weeps.  .  .  .  Sir,  I  feel  afraid — ” 

“W'hat  do  you  see  now?” 

“A  mist  in  my  eyes — and  the  rain  darkens 
all  .  .  .  Livingston  draws  near  the  scaffold. 
I  lee  his  lean,  yellow  face  and  the  long  nose  of 
him  and  his  bushy  hair  under  the  steei^e- 
crown.  ...  A  gold  chain  shines  on  his  doub¬ 
let.  ..  .  Leisler  mounts  the  gallows;  after  him, 
Milbume;  and  now  there  is  a  masked  man 
there.  .  .  .  Many  people  on  the  scaffold.  .  .  . 
They  are  praying.  .  .  .  Leisler  kneels.  Mil¬ 


bume  is  on  his  knees,  still  weeping.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Hazlett?” 

“What  do  you  say?” 

“Do  you  wish  to  see?” 

“I  see,  now,”  said  I.  “Do  you  desire  to  ob¬ 
serve  how  the^  poor  gentlemen  are  turned  off, 
Sancia?” 

1  looked  up  at  her  bright,  frightened,  yet 
hardy  face  turned  toward  the  gallows,  and 
the  gray  eyes  of  her,  wide  and  intent  upon  the 
tragedy  enacting  here. 

SHE  made  no  answer  to  me,  and  I  grasped 
her  around  the  knees  and  held  her  firm, 
seated  on  my  right  shoulder. 

I  could  see,  now,  what  was  passing  on  the 
gallows;  and  hear  well  enough,  tro,  bemuse  the 
rabble  had  fallen  strangely  ^nt  save  that  here 
and  yonder  some  woman  sobbed  aloud. 

I  saw  Captain  Leisler  rise  from  his  knees. 
Milbume  alM  got  up  and  stood  swaying  on  the 
arm  of  Dominie  Selyna. 

Leisler  came  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  bearing  himself  manfully.  I  could  hear 
every  word  he  uttered. 

He  said  that  he  was  a  great  sinner  and  asked 
pardon  of  God  and  man. 

Then  his  voice  rang  out  a  little,  and  he  de¬ 
clared  that  all  he  had  done  was  through  loy¬ 
alty  to  his  King  and  Queen,  and  no  thought  of 
self  or  false  pride  or  unworthy  desire  for  power 
ever  had  lodging  in  his  mind  and  heart. 

For  me,  this  doomed  man’s  speech  carried 
truth  in  every  syllable.  And  he  was  a  manly 
man  and  a  soldier,  and  it  hurt  me  to  hear  him, 
so  that  without  thinking  or  counting  cost  I 
called  out: 

“Why  do  they  hang  such  a  man  in  New 
York  when  we  need  every  true  heart  and  sword 
to  hold  our  own  against  the  King  of  France!” 

As  I  ended  I  looked  to  be  tom  to  (neces  in 
the  sudden  movement  of  those  around  me,  and 
I  saw  horsemen  with  bared  swords  turn  their 
heads  in  my  direction.  Yet  no  one  struck  me 
or  called  out  an  injixry,  but  some  cried:  “Let 
them  be  pardoned!”  and  others:  “Hang  them 
for  the  black  dogs  they  are!”  Everywhere 
women  were  sobbing  and  calling  on  the  gov¬ 
ernor  for  mercy.  But  he  was  not  there;  and 
likely  as  not  lay  drunk  abed  in  Bayard’s  house 
at  that  awful  moment. 

A  man  near  me  shouted:  “They  can  not  be 
saved!  The  eleventh  hour  has  passed!  Bob 
Livingston  hath  willed  it!  We  shall  see  them 
die  at  a  rope’s  end!” 

Another  cried:  “Milbume  speaks!  Silence 
and  listen!” 

Milbume,  shaking  on  his  thin  shanks,  was 
attempting  to  address  the  crowd.  I  heard  him 
speak  of  his  young  wife;  and  he  was  making  a 
most  tearful  and  miserable  appeal  when,  of  a 
sudden,  his  sunken  and  distracted  eyes  caught 
sight  of  Livingston;  and  he  shriek^  at  him: 
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shrieks,  oaths,  fierce  yells  of  triumph,  yells  of 
anger  and  revolt. 

The  girl,  Sancia,  clung  to  me,  shuddering 

As  for  me,  knowing  nothing  of  the  right  or 
wrong  of  it  all,  and  being  no  politician,  God  be 
thanked,  I  held  Sancia  with  one  arm  and  ad¬ 
justed  my  shoulder-belt  with  t’other  hand  so 
that  my  sword  came  into  place  and  at  quick 
service.  , 

“Well,  damn  all  hangmen,”  said  I  aloud  to 
myself.  “I  would  not  send  my  worst  enemy  to 
the  gallows;  and  that,  Robert  Livingston  hath 
done  this  day.  ...  He  and  our  drunken  Gov¬ 
ernor — ” 

“Dirck?” 

“As  for  you,”  said  I,  turning  ill-humoredly 
on  Sancia  and  letting  my  arm  fall  from  her 
body,  “who  gives  you  leave  to  call  me  Dirck? 
Mind  your  manners,  my  pert  child,  while  I  do 
you  the  service  to  take  you  home.” 

“You  call  me  Sancia!”  she  retorted,  redden¬ 
ing. 

“Which  is  becoming  because  you  are  only  a 
child!” 

“I  tell  you  I  am  fifteen,  nearly — ” 

“And  still  have  need  of  others  to  wipe  your 
nose!” 

“I  am  a  woman!”  she  insisted,  her  eyes  and 
voice  so  stormy  that  I  began  to  laugh. 

“Why  do  you  laugh?”  says  she.  “Men 
marry  us  at  fifteen!  Aye,  there  was  Lysbet— 
Arent  Van  Dyck’s  daughter — at  fourteen  years, 
too — ” 

“What  ails  you,”  said  I,  “to  fly  into  this 
temper?  This  ghastly  business  of  the  gallows 
has  unnerved  you.  .  .  .  You  are  all  of  a  quiver, 
still—” 

“It’s  all  man’s  devilry,”  quoth  she.  trembling, 
“ — all  men  are  devils — yes,  and  boys  are  but 
yoimger  devils — ” 

“Spit  your  fire,  little  kitten!”  said  I.  “You 
are  none  the  less  a  kitten.  A  wild  one,  too,  I 
take  it.  And  I  tell  you  plainly,  Mistress  San¬ 
cia,  had  I  the  ruling  of  you  I’d  give  you  a 
birching  for  this  morning’s  ‘hooky’!”  - 

“I  am  done  with  school!  I  go  where  I 
choose!”  she  replied  angrily.  “I  tell  you  I  am 
a  woman  grown  and  should  be  so  used!” 

“Does  pretty  Mistress  Oort  know  you  are  here 
in  the  fields  outside  the  city  wall  to  observe  the 
hanging  of  two  unhappy  men?”  I  demanded. 

Ai  that  moment  she  seemed  troubled  and 
walked  beside  me  through  the  wet  and  tram¬ 
pled  grass  with  her  head  hanging. 

Stumping  along  on  her  wooden  clogs,  she 
seemed  very  little  and  lonely  in  the  falling  rain, 
and  I  remembered  her  history,  now — having 
heard  of  this  child,  but  never  before  having 
noticed  her  in  the  city. 

For  truly  this  Sancia  had  been  a  child  of  mis¬ 
fortune.  Her  grandfather  was  that  unhappy 
Captain  who  commanded  the  troop  of  horse  at 
the  execution  of  Charles  the  First.  So  it  may 
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“You  have  sent  me  to  my  death!  Before  God’s 
tribunal  I  will  impeach  you  for  this  murder!” 

That  burst  of  passion  seemed  to  spend  him, 
for  he  sank  back  against  the  hangman. 

I  heard  the  sheriff  say  in  a  loud  voice  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Leisler:  “Sir,  are  you  ready  to  die?” 

Leisler  replied:  “I  have  no  fear  of  death. 
Whatever  I  have  done  I  have  done  for,  the 
King  and  Queen,  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
the  good  of  my  country.” 

The  hangman,  who  was  busy  pinioning  Mil- 
bume,  left  him  and  came  to  Leisler,  who  nodded 
and  said  in  a  clear,  cool  voice:  “I  am  ready. 
Make  an  end!” 

At  that,  Sancia  bent  low  and  pressed  her  wet 
face  against  me. 

“I  cannot  endure,”  she  gasped.  “I  am  sick 
with  fright — ” 

“Shall  I  set  you  down?” 

“Yes.” 

1  lifted  her  to  the  ground,  and  the  poor  child 
crept  within  the  circle  of  my  sword-arm  and  hid 
her  face  against  my  jerkin.  I  looked  at  the 
scaffold. 

Suddenly  the  drop  fell.  There  was  a  deathly 
silence,  then  a  great  cry  of  sorrow  pierced  the 
misty  gloom.  Women  screamed;  I  heard 
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:11s  of  be  understood  that  her  family  kept  clear 
of  Charles  11  and  James.  But  in  a  Jacobite 
^8-  plot  they  killed  her  father  and  caught  her 
?ht  or  mother,  among  others,  and  very  brutally 
lod  be  shipped  these  poor  women  out  to  the  New 
id  ad-  iforld  to  be  sold  or  indentured, 
ind  so  Some  foreign  sea  captain,  named  Jacques 
quick  Cindaque,  or  Caradac,  took  a  fancy  to  her 
•  Bother  and  married  her  honestly,  and  made  two 
>ud  to  wjrages  to  the  Spanish  Main.  But  on  his  last 
'iDyto  ittum,  laden  with  indigo,  he  brought  also  the 
1  hath  T^w  death  into  port.  And  he  and  Sanaa’s 
I  Gov-  inother  and  nearly  the  whole  crew  died  aboard 
the  snow  in  the  lower  bay.  And  they  brought 
the  child,  Sancia,  ashore — the  last  of  the  race 
oredly  of  him  who  had  commanded  the  horse  at  the 
m  her  esecution  of  Charles  1. 

Dirck?  Mistress  Oort  took  her  out  of  pity;  and,  soon 
e  1  do  liter  widowed  and  having  no  child,  made  much 
of  her  in  the  fine  house  on  Wall  Street. 

:dden-  In  New  York  all  knew  the  story  of  Sancia, 
who  now  had  become  more  like  a  daughter  than 

only  a 
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iwrvant  to  the  lovely  Mistress  Oort. 

Thinking  of  these  things  as  1  walked  along 
beside  her  in  the  rain,  I  looked  sideways  at  her, 
to  observe  what  manner  of  misfortime’s  child  I 
so  oddly  had  to  do  with. 

She  was  only  a  little  taller  than  my  shoulder; 
of  a  slim  but  firm  body  under  her  clothing 
which  was  made  full  in  the  Dutch  fashion,  and 
short,  revealing  two  slender  ankles  and  narrow 
shoon  between  the  leather  straps  of  the  clogs. 

Yes,  and  her  hand  was  well  made  and  showed 
ha  Mood  in  its  smooth  symmetery  and  pretty 
tom  of  finger  and  wrist. 

For  the  rest,  her  damp  curls  clustered  imder 
a  dose  cap  which  made  a  deep  point  over  her 
forehead,  and  shadowed  her  roimded  cheeks, 
too.  Yet,  it  was  a  delicate  face,  with  a  short, 
rtiaight  nose,  bright  Ups,  and  the  two  darkish 
gray  eyes  of  her — 

I  listened  attentively.  Head  hanging  as  she 
r^ed  she  was  singing  imder  her  brei^ — and 
imently  I  could  distinguish  the  faint  murmur 
of  that  hymn  they  sing  when  there  is  a  burial 
among  us. 

“Sancia?” 

She  looked  up  at  me. 

“Why  are  you  singingpt’ 

“For  those  two  men  dead.  For  their  pass-  English  style.  There  were  several  of  these  on 

■g.  .  .  Will  Milbume’s  wife  be  given  her  hus-  Wadi  Street,  but  the  Widow  Oort’s  was  a  Dutch 
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willing,  would  some  day  mark  my  manhood 
plain  enough  for  all  to  see. 

New  York  was  now  in  a  condition  most  criti¬ 
cal.  A  vast  unease  sat  upon  the  dty  tom  by 
internal  strife  amd  faction,  and  in  ever  restless 
dread  erf  the  French  King  and  Frontenac.  For 
France  was  certain  to  revenge  herself  on  New 
York  for  what  New  York  had  lately  done  to 
Canada  with  her  Iroquois.  And  no  man  knew 
when  that  blow  would  fall. 


'HE  houses  on  Wall  Street  were  mostly  built 
of  straw-colored  brick  in  the  Dutch  manner, 


Ikuid’s  body?” 

I  “I  think  so.” 

“And  Captain  Leiskr’s  lady?” 

“Surely.” 

“Then  they  will  have  h3rmns  enough.  I  was 
»ot  sure;  I  sang  to  myself — so  there  should  be 
•me  service  done  them.  ...  I  am  sorry  I 
spoke  boldly  to  you,  Mr.  Hazlett.” 

Her  upturned  face  was  so  pale  and  sweet 
iMt  I  said:  “You  shall  call  me  Dirck.  child, 
tkoughi  be  a  man  grown,  too.”  And  I  touched 
tke  faint  line  above  my  upper  lip  which,  God 
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she  ought  to  birch  you,  but  I  think  she  will  not. 
Then  you  shall  get  you  a  piece  and  eat,  and  so 
strive  to  forget  this  dismal  Saturday  in  May. 
So  God  be  with  you,  Sancia.” 

“God  be  with  you,  Dirck.  .  .  .  Shall  I  see 
you  again  some  day?” 

I  was  turning  away,  and  now  turned  again 
to  her. 

“I  think,”  said  I,  smiling,  “that  if  ever  you 
pass  my  way  I  shall  be  very  siure  to  notice  you.” 
“And  where  is  your  way,  Dirck?” 

“Not  your  way,  I  fear.” 

“But — when  you  walk  abroad,  whither  do 
you  walk  to  take  the  air?” 

“Sometimes  by  the  Half  Moon  near  the 
Queen  Street  gate.  I  like  to  look  out  upon  the 
water.” 

“Are  you  a  mariner,  Dirck?” 

“No,  nor  know  aught  of  ships  or  the  sea;  yet 
consort  much  with  seafaring  folk.” 

“Captains  in  taverns,”  she  nodded. 

“Yes,  and  with  others  in  ale  houses.” 
“Pirates?”  she  asked  under  her  breath,  her 
gray  eyes  starry. 

I  laughed:  “They  do  not  so  name  themselves, 
Sancia.  .  .  .  Well,  I  take  the  air  of  a  pleasant 
evening  by  the  water  along  Queen  Street.  And 
if  ever  you  come  that  way,  why  then  we  shall 
walk  and  talk.” 

“Of— what,  sir?” 

“Of  many  things,”  said  I,  laughing.  “Of 
Arab  gold;  of  joes  and  half-joes;  of  doubloons; 
or  of  the  new  leaves  on  the  trees  and  of  birds 
that  sing  in  May,  if  you  choose,  Sancia — ” 

“I  shall  walk,  one  day,  on  Queen  Street,” 
said  she. 

“What  day?” 

“On  that  day  when  first  the  sun  shines  warm¬ 
ly.  I  have  a  little  dog  called  Fidelle.  By  him 
you  shall  observe  and  know  me.” 

“I  shall  know  your  gray  eyes,  child.” 

“They  shall  be  no  child’s  eyes,  my  poor 
lad,”  she  flashed  out  quickly;  and  I  saw  a 
little  blaze  in  them  and  how  they  darkened 
and  cleared. 

“I  would  have  you  know,”  says  she,  “that  I 
desire  the  consideration  due  to  a  woman  grown. 
If  I  do  you  the  politeness  to  treat  you  as  man 
and  no  boy,  then  you  shall  do  the  like  to  me. 
Will  you  do  so,  Dirck?” 

I  was  all  laughter  inside  me,  but  I  pulled  a 
serious  face  and  said  I  would.  And  with  that  I 
uncovered  and  took  her  hand  and  lifted  it  a  lit¬ 
tle,  and  so,  bending  over,  touched  it  with  my  lips. 

With  that  she  curtsied — the  little  minx — and 
far  too  low  at  that;  and  so  we  parted  before  her 
door  with  every  politeness  and  circumstance. 
And  I,  still  laughing  within  myself,  dropped 
palm  on  hilt  and  walked  away  toward  the  end 
of  the  street  where  was  gathered  a  crowd  op¬ 
posite  to  the  land  where  the  new  English 
Church  was  to  be  a-building  soon,  and  which 
was  now  a  graveyard. 


When,  in  these  calm  and  after  years,  I 
think  about  our  city  of  New  York  as  it  was  in 
those  days,  I  wonder  how  ever  it  did  survive 
the  civil  strife  within  and  the  menace  of  enemies 
without. 

Leisler  was  dead,  God  rest  his  soul!  but  the 
violent  years  of  his  governorship  had  disrupted 
the  city  and  filled  it  with  suspicions,  antago¬ 
nisms,  treacheries,  and  feuds. 

Albany  ever  had  been  against  Leisler,  and 
their  people  still  distrusted  us,  though  we  had 
hanged  our  fiery,  profane  and  turbulent 
governor. 

Our  miserable  city,  under  a  bastard  govern¬ 
ment  combined  with  that  of  Boston,  was  a 
source  of  disgust  on  the  one  side  and  a  fishy, 
puritanical  hatred  on  the  other. 

We  of  New  York  desired  neither  Puritan  nor 
Papist  among  us  or  in  alliance;  and  we  had 
learned  that  New  England’s  Puritan  love  for 
us  and  her  aid  in  time  of  peril  were  but  two 
shaky  crutches  for  us  to  lean  upon. 

As  for  our  city  of  New  York,  with  a  drunken, 
guzzling,  lecherous  governor,  it  lay  already 
imder  the  deepening  ^adows  of  coming  storms. 

For  the  late  Revolution  in  England,  which 
drove  out  our  Papist  King  James  and  welcomed 
William  of  Orange,  had  disrupted  New  York. 

Laws,  now,  were  openly  violated;  property 
was  seized  for  taxes;  neighbors  wrangled  and 
quarreled;  suits  for  debts,  for  damages  were 
multiplied  daily;  ships  landed  goods  and  cap¬ 
tains  refused  to  pay  duty;  and  taverns  a^ 
coffee  houses  swarmed  with  strange  seafaring 
folk,  merchants,  privateers,  and  admitted 
pirates.  Everywhere  in  men’s  hearts  a  great 
bitterness  was  growing,  dark,  harsh  fruit  of 
rumor  and  suspicion,  and  of  that  ever  present 
fear  of  the  French  and  of  government  abroad 
and  plotters  within  the  gates. 

.Always  the  threat  of  Count  Frontenac  against 
.\lbany  and  New  York,  and  the  memory  of  that 
snowy  night  of  horror  and  of  the  woe  he  had 
wrought  upon  Schenectady,  were  ever  in  men’s 
minds.  The  friendly  Iroquois  were  our  only 
barriers  to  invasion  from  Canada;  and  all  men 
knew  that  the  French  meant  to  seduce  and  gain 
the  Five  Nations;  indeed,  were  about  it  now 
with  Jesuits  and  with  gauds. 

As  for  our  Governor  Sloughter,  he  did  noth¬ 
ing,  and  was  of  a  kidney  to  do  nothing.  He 
went  to  .Albany  with  Livingston  and  a  guard, 
a  few  days  after  he  had  signed  Leisler’s  death 
warrant,  but  he  could  not  or  would  not  take 
the  field  with  Schuyler  against  the  French. 
No.  All  he  did  was  to  flatter  the  Mohawks 
with  presents  which,  I  think,  Ingoldsby  and 
Livingston  paid  for;  and  he  let  Schuyler  march 
on  Canada  alone.  . 

Back  he  came  a-sailing  in  his  sloop  to  his 
distracted  city  of  New  York  to  swill  his  fill  and 
glut  his  belly. 
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irs,  I  I  I  saw  him  land  from  his  sloop  at  the  Great 
/as  in  f  Qoeen  Street  Water  Gate  where  six  companies 
irvive  I  of  dty  militia  were  drawn  up  to  greet  him. 
emies  He  had  Bob  Livingston  with  him.  It  was  a 
fiir  day  with  blue  sky  and  windy,  and  the  river 
It  the  very  pretty  with  the  silvery  crests  of  little 
vtves.  Flags  flew;  there  was  much  bustle; 
itago-  I  cannon  fired  from  the  fort  and  from  the  Half 
and  the  regular  troops  manned  the  road 
.  and  to  the  fort. 

e  had  W^,  there  was  much  talk  and  cursing  and 
>ulent  qsarrehng  in  taverns,  ale-houses,  and  wine 
shops,  ^me  said  that  the  French  would  now 
mm-  i  cat  Schuyler’s  gizzard  and  then  make  an  end  of 
was  a  I  us,  others  held  that  our  King  and  Queen  were 
hshy,  f  mindful  of  us,  and  presently  meant  to  send  us 
‘  warships  and  troops  to  take  Canada  and  settle 
in  nor  this  bloody  matter  once  and  for  all, 
e  had 

ve  for  'THAT  was  the  talk  on  that  June  day;  and  it 
It  two  i  was  the  talk  all  through  the  early  sununer 
that  our  governor  meant  to  call  the  regulars,  the 
mken,  militia,  the  coureurs-de-bois,  the  Iroquois,  and 
Iready  aU  true  men  to  take  the  field  and  put  an  end  to 
torms.  this  same  Front enac  and  his  White  Coats  and 
which  I  Pnying  Indians.  But  he  did  not  stir  out  of  the 
corned  dty.  He  did  only  one  good  and  useful  act; 
ifork.  he  died — very  suddenly  a-drinking  coffee  out 
of  a  blue  delft  bowl. 

operty  j  Lord,  what  a  tumult!  And  some  ran  here, 
ed  and  crying  out  that  it  was  a  [^ot  and  that  his  negro 
s  were  servant  had  poisoned  him;  and  some  ran  there 
d  cap- 1  to  give  the  lie  to  rumor.  All  the  sourness  and 
IS  and  sospicion  and  latent  animosities  of  the  two  fac- 
ifaring  tiom  flared  up,  crowds  gathered  along  Wall 
mitted  Street  to  cheer  the  martyrdom  of  Leisler; 
i  great  others  in  Queen  Street  cried  out  upon  him  and 
ruit  of  what  they  called  his  treason, 
present  However,  the  surgeons  opened  the  governor’s 
abroad  j  body  and  found  no  poison.  Ingoldsby  was 
nanied  Commander-in-Chief.  They  appointed 
against  Abraham  DePeyster  Mayor  of  New  Yodi — for 
of  that  which  God  be  tanked  for  such  a  mayor  at  such 
he  had  a  time. 

1  men’s  ;  And  then  our  king  sends  to  us  our  new  gover- 
ir  only  nw,  one  Colonel  Benjamin  Fletcher,  another 
ill  men  aeedy  soldier  of  fortune.  .  .  .  “Though  if 
nd  gain  ;  be  hie  needier  than  I,”  I  thoi^ht,  “God  help 
it  now  I  him!’’  However,  he  began  immediately  to 
I  help  himself — a  big,  red-faced  hearty  and  very 
d  noth-  I  gentleman  who  loved  good  cheer  and  mer- 
ig.  He  i  riment,  and  found  means  to  gratify  his  merry 
guard,  L  iidinatbns — 

5  death  I  But  my  pen  runs  too  fast;  and  I  have  first 
ot  take  j  to  tell  you  something  of  our  city  of  New  York 
French.  I  is  it  was  then;  and,  by  your  leave,  something, 
ohawks  I  aho,  of  myself,  so  that  you  shall  be  acquaint^ 
by  and  I  with  him  who  relates  to  you  this  history  and 
•  march  who  shall  use  you,  I  protest,  with  every  utmost 
respect  and  true  politeness. 

I  to  his  “nietefore,  firstly,  the  City  of  New  York, 
fill  and  which  at  that  time  was  not  as  you  know  it 
BOW,  and  had  no  more  than  a  thousand  houses 


and  no  more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  water,  then,  washed  the  bulkheads  which 
shored  up  Great  Queen  Street — which  now  is 
called  Pearl  Street — and  Wall  Street  was  the 
northern  limit  where  the  city’s  wall  ran,  its 
two  gates  flanked  by  small  forts. 

Within  the  fort,  which  was  called  W'illiam 
Henry,  was  the  church,  governor’s  mansion, 
barracks,  and  other  necessary  structures. 
There  was  a  French  Huguenot  church  northeast 
of  the  fort;  the  Stadt  Huts,  or  City  Hall,  with 
its  guard-house  and  jaU,  stood  opposite  to 
Coenties  Slip,  and  in  front  of  it  were  the  whip¬ 
ping  post,  cage  and  ducking  stool  for  scolc^. 

Tlie  streets  were  much  as  they  now  are  save 
in  name;  as  for  example,  what  we  call  Maiden 
Lane  was ‘Virgin’s  Path  and  lay  outside  the 
walls;  and  other  changes  have  come  since;  other 
streets  and  lanes  have  been  opened;  and  now 
the  wall  is  pulled  down  and  the  Outward  is  be¬ 
coming  a  dty  in  itself,  and  everywhere  are  bouw- 
eries  and  handstmae  country  seats  to  be  seen. 

Well,  in  those  days  there  were  handsome 
houses,  too,  both  Dutch  and  English,  such  as 
the  mansion  in  Whitehall,  and  Dongan’s  house 
and  the  fine  new  DePuyster  mansion  on  Great 
Queen  Street,  and  many  another,  also. 

There  were  six  Wards — the  North,  South, 
East,  West,  Dock  and  Out-W’ards;  and  the 
dty  was  as  it  now  is,  a  shady,  sweetly-scented 
place  of  trees  and  gardens  and  green  lawns  and 
paved  footways — where  the  winds  from  two 
great  rivers  and  the  bay  freshened  the  air. 
It  was  as  it  is  now,  a  place  of  sprightly  activity; 
of  much  coming  and  going;  of  busy  waterways 
and  marts  and  docks;  of  pleasant  streets  and 
ways  and  lanes  made  lively  by  folk  abroad  on 
business  and  pleasure;  a  place  of  many  shops 
and  taverns  and  ale-houses;  a  place  of  brave 
fashions  and  gay  dressing. 

In  all.  New  York  was  something  different  to 
any  other  New  World  dty;  something  gayer; 
more  human;  universal.  There  was,  somehow, 
that  in  it  of  latent  imperial  promise;  and  naught 
of  the  dull  and  dour  New  England  atmos(flierc 
nor  of  the  »nug,  narrow  pride  and  sdfislmess 
of  Albany. 

Well,  I  have  striven  to  show  you  the  brick, 
hewn  stone,  and  wood  houses  of  New  York  of 
my  youth,  with  their  tiled  or  slated  or  shingled 
roofs;  and  the  gilded  or  painted  weather-cocks 
on  the  steeples,  and  the  ^g  on  the  fort  blowing 
in  a  freshening  breeze  from  the  Narrows — 
these  and  the  ten-foot,  palisaded  and  sodded 
wall  with  its  ardied  gates  and  forts  and  Half- 
Moon — and  the  ba^  and  docks  and  new 
Battery  flanking  the  fort  with  its  long  row  of 
guns.  And  now,  of  myself. 

I  was  eighteen;  a  poor  kinsman  of  the  Der- 
ringdale  Lord  who,  if  ever  he  had  heard  of  me, 
paid  no  more  heed  to  my  existence  than  if  I 
were  the  clod  his  horse  trod  on  when  he  rode 
to  hounds. 
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My  grandfather,  a  widower,  was  employed 
by  I^g  Charles  in  some  capacity  that  had  to  do 
with  his  Majesty’s  household;  and  was  killed  in 
a  brawl  between  the  king’s  men  and  some  people 
of  a  foreign  ambassador. 

My  father  was  Master  of  Arms  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  a  mean  and  low-lived  Prince.  For 
my  mother,  whom  my  father  had  married  in 
Holland,  being  young  and  handsome,  this  same 
prince  pursued  her  with  his  usual  effrontery  and 
was  given  a  slap  across  the  mustached  mouth  of 
him  with  the  steel  hilt  of  my  father’s  rapier — 
which  they  say  split  it  an  inch  wider  and  left 
his  eyes  crossed  for  a  month. 

So  my  father  had  to  run  for  it,  and  he  and 
my  mother  gained  the  coast  and  got  them  into 
France.  From  whence  to  Holland,  and  from 
there  came  to  West  Indies  in  the  Lovdy  Laura, 
brig,  four  months  out,  and  landed  in  Curasao. 
From  thence,  a  year  later,  they  sailed  to  New 
York  where  my  father  hoped  for  employment 
as  sword-master  to  the  garrison  but  was 
obliged  to  enlist,  and  served  as  a  sergeant  at  the 
fort,  where  Colonel  Dick  Nichols  pretended  not 
to  know  him  and  was  otherwise  kind. 

There,  in  barracks,  was  I  born  upon  the 
very  day  that  the  Dutch  fleet  under  Colve  sailed 
into  the  bay  and  trained  their  broadsides  on  the 
fort. 

Down  came  the  British  flag  and  up  went  the 
Dutch.  And  for  that  cowardly  surrender  our 
commander.  Manning,  was  court-martialed; 
and  his  sword  broken  in  front  of  the  Stadt  Huis; 
and  the  Duke  of  York  confiscated  the  entire 
estate  of  our  Governor,  Colonel  Lovelace — 
poor  devil — who  was  absent  when  the  Dutch 
sailed  up,  and  knew  no  more  about  it  than  did 
I  in  my  cradle  of  soft  white  pine. 

WeU,  as  all  know,  the  Dutch  remained  but  a 
few  months  before  ousted,  in  their  turn  again, 
by  treaty;  and  the  tyrant.  Major  Edmund 
Andros,  assumed  the  governorship  of  New 
York. 

Thus,  in  the  fifteen  years  that  ensued  be¬ 
tween  two  deeds  of  violence — the  seizure  of 
power  by  Captain  Leisler  in  1689 — I  cut  my 
baby  teeth,  grew  up,  went  to  school  and  was 
birched,  and  played  with  my  school  fellows  at 
alley  taws  by  the  waterside  behind  Whitehall. 

My  father  was  a  handsome,  careless  man 
who  knew  only  the  art  of  handling  arms; 
and  being  a  notorious  man  for  having  cuffed 
the  Duke  of  York,  could  hope  for  no  advance 
of  preferment  in  the  Army  or  Government  ser¬ 
vice;  and  my  Lord  Derringdale  made  no  effort 
to  help  him. 

So  at  last  my  father  dropped  his  halberd  and 
quitted  the  army;  and  built  him  a  little  house 
on  Great  Queen  Street;  and  there  set  up  as 
sword-master;  and  gave  lessons  to  any  who 
desired  to  learn  that  art. 

He  was,  as  I  say,  a  gay,  handsome,  careless. 


but  honorable  gentleman,  and  he  loved  mj 
mother  and  was  very  kind  to  me. 

He  it  was  who  taught  me  all  I  know  of  swonk* 
manship — and  I  admit  I  know  a  little. 

I  was  ten  years  old  when  my  mother  died. 
She  was  young,  very  fair  with  blue  eyes  and 
yellow  hair.  She  died  in  her  sleep,  but,  of 
what,  I  knew  not  save  that  she  had  often  faint- 
ing  spells  from  her  heart  ever  since  that  fatal 
day  when  my  father  struck  the  Duke  ot  YoA 
and  they  fl^  by  night  a-horse  to  the  coast, 
and  horsemen  scouring  all  England  to  take 
them. 

So,  in  my  heart.  I  laid  up  foul  memory  of  the 
Stuarts  and  hoped  for  a  day  when  I  could  prkk 
my  crest  on  the  hide  of  one  o’  them  with  a 
sword’s  point.  God  hasten  that  day  and 
amen. 

After  my  mother  died  my  father  lost  his 
gaiety.  He  had  made  some  trifle  of  money  m 
his  profession,  and  my  mother  had  laid  it  by  in 
prudent  investment  against  old  age  whkA 
neither  she  nor  he  was  destined  to  see. 

For  my  father,  who  did  nothing  these  dayij 
but  sit  a-sunning  on  the  settle  which  was  bulk 
outside  our  door  on  a  kind  of  low  stoop,  wu 
accustomed  to  go  o’moonlight  nights  in  summer 
to  sit  by  my  mother’s  tomb  in  the  graveyard 
where  Wall  Street  ends,  to  the  westward  above 
the  water. 

And  there,  one  morning,  he  lay  dead  with 
flowers  in  his  hand  and  his  handsome  face  in 
the  grass  of  my  mother’s  grave  mound. 

Well,  afterward  I  had  the  little  house,  and 
the  income  from  a  little  money;  and  knew  not 
what  to  do  with  myself.  And  so  fell  into  idle 
ways  in  taverns  and  coffee  houses,  amid  odd 
company.  And,  I  fear,  did  sometimes  empty 
too  many  jacks  and  bottles;  and  become  sonw- 
what  of  a  brawler,  not  quarrelsome  nor  seeking 
quarrels,  perhaps,  but  shunning  none,  either. 

So,  presently,  tongues  wagged  in  town,  and 
heads,  too;  and  there  was  talk  of  ne’er-do-weUi 
who  shamed  the  Derringdale  name,  and  of 
unbirched  cubs  who  had  sooner  play  at  sword- 
point  than  eat  an  honest  dinner. 

It  was  said  of  me  that  I  idled  and  drank  and 
loitered  in  pirate-haunted  wineshops  along  the 
waterfront.  All  of  which  I  did.  But  I  was  no 
wencher;  and  if  I  sometimes  used  fist  and 
sometimes  sword,  never  yet  have  I  used  dagger 
on  any  man.  Nor  even  betrayed  an  enemy  to 
the  law;  but,  if  I  could  not  deal  with  him,  let 
him  go  for  God  to  punish. 

Thus  was  I  at  eighteen;  and  had  no  purpoK 
in  life  other  than  to  see  what  life  I  might,  and 
curiously  explore  what  I  saw,  and  learn  about 
men  and  their  motives,  and  something  of  why 
God  made  us  and  placed  us  within  this  strange 
and  wayward  world. 

So,  now  that  you  are  acquainted  somewh^ 
with  me  and  with  my  brief  history  which  is  in 
noways  remarkable,  I  shall  take  leave  to 
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continue  that  same  history’,  not  because  of  any 
vanity  or  belief  that  it,  in  itself,  is  worthy  of 
your  attention,  but  because  my  life,  presently, 
became  allied  with  the  lives  of  those  whose  his¬ 
tory  is  well  worth  the  telling. 

And  I  hope  to  God  to  make  it  plain  to  all 
honest  minds  and  hearts  that  my  chiefest  friend 
was  a  man  among  men;  that  no  finer,  braver, 
simpler,  kinder,  or  more  honest  gentleman  ever 
lived. 

I  saw  him  first  on  Queen  Street  on  a  late  July 
afternoon,  a-walking  by  the  waterade.  And 
he  had  Sancia  by  the  hand;  and  on  his  arm 
walked  the  lovely  \\'idow  Oort. 

WHEN  Sancia  saw  me  she  plucked  the  hand 
of  him  who  led  her,  so  that  he  turned 
his  head;  and  the  pretty  widow  also  looked 
upon  me. 

So,  off  with  my  laced  hat,  and  a  low  salute 
to  all;  and  would  have  passed  on  but  Sancia 
called  out  in  a  piteous  way:  “Oh,  Dirck!  Will 
you  not  speak  to  me?’’  And  suddenly,  vexed, 
“Now,  hang  the  man,  will  he  not  notice  me 
at  all?” 

“Willingly,”  said  I,  laughing,  “but  first  by 
this  gentleman’s  leave — and  if  it  also  be  the 
pleasure  of  my  lady — ” 

Sancia  held  out  her  eager  little  hand,  and  I 
percei\  ed  she  wished  me  to  use  her  as  grand 
lady  once  mote  and  kiss  her  fingers — ^Ihe  subtle 
niinxl — and  so  I  did  with  every’  circumstance 
and  politeness,  and  then  bowed  again  to  the 
gentleman  and  the  charming  w  idow. 

Sancia’s'face  was  now  flushed  w’ith  gratified 
vanity;  and,  displaying  much  self-possession 
and  some  affectation,  she  named  me  to  her  com¬ 
panions.  and  them  to  me,  and  again  we  ex¬ 
changed  bow’s  and  curtseys,  and  the  gentleman 
gave  me  his  large,  firm  hand. 

“Mr.  Hazlett,”  said  he,  “we  have  heard  some¬ 
thing  of  y’our  acquaintance  with  our  little 
Sancia,  and  are  happy  to  find  an  opportunity 
to  thank  y’ou  for  the  protection  you  afforded 
her  on  that  tragic  day  in  the  fields.” 

“Sancia  is  too  kind,”  said  I,  smiling,  “for  she 
is  not  beholden  to  me,  but  I  am  more  so 
to  her — ” 

“Nevertheless,”  said  the  Widow  Oort,  laugh¬ 
ingly’,  “the  child  does  naught  but  chatter  of  her 
friend  Dirck  Hazlett,  and  how  he  defied  the 
rabble — ” 

“Oh!”  cried  Sancia,  reddening,  “that  I  do 
not,  mother!”  And  gave  me  a  flushed  and  dis¬ 
tressed  look  which  made  the  Captain  laugh  in 
his  frank,  hearty  way. 

“Well,  then,”  said  be.  “what  harm  lies  in  a 
friendship  that  is  nothing  ashamed,  but  honest 
and  undisguised!  We  are  glad  to  make  your 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Hazlett” — he  hesitated  and 
looked  at  me  more  gravely — then  seeming  to  dis¬ 
cover  in  my  face  something  to  win  his  confi¬ 
dence — “It  will  afford  us  a  real  pleasure  to 


know  you  better,  sir;  and  of  that  I  am  very 
sme  now  that  I  have  met  w’ith  one  of  whom  I 
often  have  heard  some  report.” 

“Captain  Kidd,”  said  I,  feeling  a  slight  heat 
in  my  face,  “I  am  vastly  honored  by  your  com¬ 
placency,  and,  with  your  leave,  shall  hope  to 
prove,  perhaps,  somewhat  better  than  those 
same  reports  concerning  myself  and  conduct 
which  no  doubt  you  have  heard.” 

The  widow  dimpled  and  smiled  upon  me, 
with  the  kindly,  repro\’ing  air  of  one  who  is 
inclined  to  pardon  and  ignore  what  she  does  not 
approve. 

“To  me,”  said  Captain  Kidd  in  his  hearty 
Scottish  way,  “a  man  is  what  he  proves  him¬ 
self  to  be.  Sir,  will  you  take  the  air  with  us  and 
stroll  with  Sancia  who,  I  am  persuaded,  is  dy’ing 
to  hoid  converse  w’ith  you — ” 

“1  am  natl"  cried  Sancia,  “ — or,  if  I  am,  I  do 
not  desire  to  have  you  say’  so  to  confuse  and 
shame  me — ” 

“Why  do  you  always  plague  her,  William?” 
remonstrated  the  widow,  striving  herself  not  to 
laugh.  But  the  captain  laughed  the  louder  and 
said  in  his  bluff  voice: 

“Let  Sancia  stroll  with  her  gallant  and  be 
not  shy  that  she  finds  pleasure  in  a  youth  whose 
ey’es  recommend  him  very’  eloquently  to  me!” 

“Sir,’’  said  1,  “y’ou  are  far  too  kind,  1  pro¬ 
test—” 

“Mr.  Hazlett,”  said  Captain  Kidd,  “I  have 
sailed  the  seas,  and  I  know  a  true  man  w  hen  I 
lay  eyes  on  him,  whatever  may  be  rejKtrt  re¬ 
garding  him.  ...  By’  your  leave,  sir,  I 
entertain  no  doubts  concerning  you.” 

“Nor  I,  you,  sir,”,  said  1,  feeling  the  warmth 
mount  to  my  cheeks. 

“Why,  then,”  said  he,  and  his  clear,  pleasant 
eyes  of  Scottish  blue  all  a-crinkle,  “sir,  we 
should  become  friends,  all  four  of  us,  Mr. 
Hazlett — and  that  ought  to  be  pleasant,  be¬ 
cause  I  know  nothing  pleasanter  than  friend¬ 
ship — ”  be  beatated,  looked  mischievously  at 
the  charming  widow— ’-“unless,  Sarah,  it  be  that 
gentle  passion — ” 

“A  fiddlestick!”  she  cried,  sw’ift  coloring  yet 
smiling  too  in  that  lovely,  veiled  w’ay  that  her 
violet  eyes  knew  so  well. 

And  I  saw’  how  it  was  betw’een  this  sturdy, 
frank  and  finely  made  mariner  and  the  fresh, 
young  w’idow  on  his  arm. 

W’ell,  I  looked  politely  and  smilingly  upon 
them  both,  and  then  upon  Sancia,  w’ho  instantly 
gave  herself  the  air  of  a  grand  lady  and  re- 
^quested  my  arm. 

“T^IRCK,”  she  said,  “I  have  so  vast  a  budget 
of  new’s  to  share  w’ith  you  that  I  cannot 
think  of  a  single  item  ....  Have  you 
thought  on  me,  sometimes?” 

“Every  day,”  said  I  with  easy  assurance. 

“And  i  of  you  every  honrl  I  know  I  should 
not  admit  it — ” 
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“Why  not,  Sancia?” 

“Lord!  A  woman  of  sense  and  discretion 
jjjould  not  confess  her  affection  to  any  man — ” 

I  had  to  turn  my  head  in  fear  of  laughing, 
so  quaint  and  droll  and  sweet  this  child. 

"Then  we  are  well  met  and  rightly  paired,” 
said  I,  “because  I  desired  to  be  your  gallant, 
Sanaa,  yet  had  no  hardihood  to  seek  you  out, 
not  being  acquainted  with  your  guardian — ” 

“I  call  her  Mother.” 

“ — Your  mother,  then — ” 

“Truly,  Dirck,  have  you  thought  on  me  the 
while?” 

“Truly  and  constantly.” 

“And — desired  to  be  my  gallant?” 

“And  nothing  less,”  I  protested. 

“Oh,  Lord,”  says  ^e,  “for  there  is  young  Mr. 
Dudley  who  brings  me  nosegajrs,  and  Sir  Robert 
Robinson’s  nephew,  George,  who  holds  my  yam 
for  me,  and — ” 

“I  tolerate  no  rival!”  said  I  as  sternly  as  I 
dared  and  yet  keep  a  sober  face.  Which  temper 
delighted  the  chUd. 

But  she  was  a  very  kitten,  and  played  with 
it  to  her  heart’s  content;  and,  “Oh,”  said  she, 
“would  you  brook  no  rival,  Dirck?  Could  you 
not  endure  to  see  me  walk  abroad  with  Harry 
Dudley?  Would  it  pain  you?  Tell  me,  Dirck, 
I  beg  you — ” 

“^cia,”  said  I  very  gravely,  “this  is. like 
to  be  a  matter  too  serious  for  jesting.  Either 
you  are  mine  or  another’s.  Which?” 

At  that  her  face  altered  and  flushed;  and  I 
was  sorry  I  had  carried  a  pleasantry  so  far 
when  I  saw  the  deep  look  she  gave  me — I  can¬ 
not  describe  it — but,  suddenly,  what  was  lovely 
and  childish  seemed  gone  in  her  face;  and  two 
gray  eyes  regarded  me  as  a  woman,  sometimes, 
regard  a  lover. 

“I  did  not  know  you  meant  it,”  she  said. 
“Do  you,  Dirck?” 

What  was  left,  now,  but  to  say  yes — for  a 
kogh  would  have  hint  her  mortally.  I  knew 
I  had  gone  too  far. 

She  gave  me  a  bashful  smile,  tremulous,  al¬ 
most  painful. 

“Now,  I  know  it  is  no  jest,”  she  said,  “and 
that  you  truly  are  become  my  gallant.  I — 
am  seriously  inclined  to  you.  .  .  .  And  am 
content.  ,  .  .  Are  you?” 

“Yes.” 

Suddenly  she  pressed  my  arm  and  her  happy 
kugh  rang  in  the  sunset  sir:  “Oh,  Dirck,”  she 
laid,  “who  would  have  thought  it,  at  our  second 
meeting!  What  wondrous  chance  guided  our 
ite^  together?  What  happy  augury  when  I 
apied  you?  You  are  my  gallant,  aren’t  you? 
Mine  alone?  Aren’t  you,  Dirck?” 

“None  other,  Sancia.” 

“And  I  your  mistress,  yours  alone!  You 
*nn’t  neglect  me,  will  you?  For  I  shall  grow 
'wy  swiftly  and  hasten  me  to  ripen,  and  shall 
presently  overtake  your  years.  And  you  shall 


see  how  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  I  shall  put 
on  womanhood!  You  shall  behold  it,  Dirck, 
and  be  amazed  that  it  hath  come  so  swiftl}' 
to  transfigure  me.  Are  you  impatient?” 

“Well,  yes,”  said  I,  “in  a  manner — or  so  to 
speak — ”  for  I  was  now  so  deep  in,  and  so  bad¬ 
gered  by  her  ardent  and  impulsive  courtship 
that  I  knew  not  what  to  say  and  was  afeared 
to  hurt  her  if  I  took  it  all  less  solemnly — “yet, 
Sancia,  1  am  most  tender  to  childhood,  too, 
and — if  I  may  so  express  my  sentiments — I 
dread  to  see — or,  so  to  speak — the  rosebud  open 
into — or  what  I  may  perhaps  describe — a  more 
mature  and  perfect  loveliness — ” 

“Oh,  Dirck,  you  do  not  desire  me  to  hasten 
my  years?” 

“Yes,  I  do — but  you  also  suit  me  marvelously 
as  you  are — ” 

“Fifteen  is  a  pitiful  age,”  she  remarked  con¬ 
temptuously,  “ — and  all  treat  me  as  a  child, 
save  only  you.  Ftw  know  I  am  a  woman,  don’t 
you,  Dirck?” 

“Surely.” 

“And  that  I  am  capable  of  the  most  ardent 
sentiments?” 

“Oh,  certainly,  but — ” 

“And  of  truest  and  most  passionate  love?” 
she  insisted. 

“Well,  I  scarcely — ” 

“Am  I?”  she  demanded,  hotly. 

“Oh  certainly.  But  I  think  that  at  fifteen, 
comradeship  is  pleasant.  Indeed,”  I  cried, 
“what  is  more  admirable  than  companionship 
that  hath  no  other  thought  than  to  please  and 
be  pleased.  And  what  could  be  more  delightful 
than  to  nourish  between  us  so  innocent  a  friend¬ 
ship,  Sancia.” 

“Truly.  But  you  are  in  love  with  me,  too, 
are  you  not?” 

“WUdly,”  said  I,  “but—” 

“But  what,  Dirck?” 

“There  are  some  few  years  that  must  first 
pass — ” 

“Two!” 

“Do  you  not  think — ” 

“No,  I  do  noli  At  seventeen  I  desire  to  be 
yours,  Dirck.  I  so  promise.  Do  you?” 

“Certainly,”  said  I,  provoked,  yet  laughing 
inwardly  to  be  so  beaten  and  cuffed  about  by 
this  chit  of  a  maid  of  fifteen.  “Well,  Lord!” 
said  I,  drawing  a  long  breath,  “here  we  be  in 
the  water-gate  with  its  painted  weather-cock 
sight  of  the  wall  and  atop.  .  .  .  But  what  is 
the  captain  about  who  enters  yonder  handsome 
house  with  his  lady?” 

“  ’Tis  his  own  house,”  said  Sancia,  laughing, 
“and  soon  to  be  my  mother’s,  also.” 

“Oh,”said  I,  smiling,  for  I  had  already  noticed 
how  the  land  lay  between  those  two,  and  that 
it  was  plain  they  were  betrothed  and  very  much 
Uj  love. 

As  Sancia  and  I  came  up  slowly.  Cap¬ 
tain  Kidd  and  his  lady,  who  had  mounted 
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leaned  on  the  iron  rail  to 


the  stoop, 
watch  us. 

“Will  you  sup  with  us,  Mr.  Hazlett?”  called 
out  the  captain. 

I  thanked  him  politely  for  his  kindness. 

“W’ell,  then,”  says  he,  “the  door  is  open,  and 
you  and  Sancia  shall  come  in  if  you  choose,  or 
await  a  summons  to  supp)er.” 

Sancia  laid  her  little  hand  in  mine  with  a 
heavenly  smile,  and  took  mincing  steps  like 
a  grand  lady  as  I  led  her  across  the  rxmnel  by 
the  alleyway  and  up  the  stoop;  where  it  was 
her  pleasure  to  seat  herself  and  to  draw  me  to 
a  place  beside  her. 


This  house  of  Captain  William  Kidd  was  a 
fine  one,  built  in  the  Dutch  manner,  and 
of  three  stories  and  cellar  and  a  garret. 

It  had  a  handsome  px)rch  and  two  jiair  of 
windows  flanking  the  doorway;  five  windows 
in  a  row  on  the  second  floor;  and  three  orna¬ 
mental  dormers. 

On  the  gable  ends  were  windows  in  pairs  on 
every  floor.  Two  fluted  chimneys  rose  from 
cither  end  of  the  house.  Cellar  grills  gave  on 
either  side  of  the 


stoop. 

It  was  a  handsome, 
substantial  house  of 
cream  colored  brick, 
the  roof  slated,  the 
footway  paved,  and  a 
little  walled  garden 
behind  it  bordering 
the  alley  which  we 
now  call  Hanover 
Street. 

Where  I  sat  on  the 
lintel  beside  Sancia,  I 
turned  my  head  to 
look  into  the  house, 
and  saw  how  pleasant 
it  seemed  in  the  light 
of  the  setting  sun 
which  fell  on  carv^ed 
mahogany  chairs,  on 
polished  tables,  and 
across  a  gay  Turkey 
carpet. 

“When  do  they 
marry?”  I  inquired. 

“In  August,”  said 
Sancia. 

“Are  they  to  live 
here?” 

“Yes.  :Motherhath 
two  other  houses 
which  she  means  to 
lease.  ...  It  is  a 
happy  marriage  and  a 
true  love  match,”  she 
added  with  a  slight 
sigh.  “Oh,  Dirck,” 


she  lisped,  “how  admirable  is  true  love,  is 
it  not?” 

She  was  sitting  with  elbows  planted  on  her 
knees  and  her  determined  chin  on  both  fists, 
and  a-looking  out  into  the  fiery  sunset  across  the 
water. 

.\11  the  shore  and  the  bulkheads  and  the 
street  and  the  houses  burned  red  in  the  glow 
and  ever>’  window  glittered  like  a  live  coal. 

In  her  silk  bodice,  slashed  sleeves,  and  short 
silken  skirt,  and  with  the  curly  hair  clouding 
her  fair  checks  under  the  close-set  Dutch  cap, 
she  was  a  pretty  thing  to  see,  this  young  En¬ 
glish  orphan  girl  in  the  rose  glow  of  sky  and 
water. 

Off  shore  a  snow  of  some  ninety  ton  beat 
slowly  to  windward.  .-V  hag-boat  had  anchored 
near  to  Coenties  Slip  to  unload.  Beyond,  a  tall 
ship  was  moored;  and  skiffs  and  canoes  were 
in  motion  between  us  and  the  Jersey  shore. 

Sancia  leaned  lightly  against  my  shoulder, 
her  gray  eyes  resting  on  the  water  where  it 
crimsoned  between  our  late  Oovernor  Dongan’s 
Island  and  the  forested  Jersey  heights. 

“Like  the  gates  of  glory,”  she  murmured, 
“—and  if  a  heavenly 


Mistress  Oort,  who  had  mounted  the  stoop, 
leaned  on  the  rail  to  watch  us. 


fleet  manned  by 
winged  angels  should 
come  a -  sailing 
through  I  would 
scarcely  mar\x'l.  .  .  . 
How  wondrous  sweet 
hath  fJod  made  His 
world,  Dirck.”. 

We  sat  watching 
the  swallows  skim¬ 
ming  the  water  above 
the  moored  shallops 
and  row-boats  drawn 
up  on  the  shore,  and 
listening  to  the  loud 
chirping  of  robins  and 
the  soft  caroling  (rf 
bluebirds. 

“A  fine  ship,”  said 
I,  looking  at  the 
vessel  at  anchor  in 
the  stream. 

“TAc  Pri ncess  oj 
Orange,  merchant,” 
said  Sancia.  “She  be¬ 
longs  to  him  who  is  to 
be  my  step-father.” 

“To  C  aptain 
Kidd?” 

“Surely.  .•Mso,  he 
owns  two  more  great 
ships,  a  brig  and  a 
sloop.  They  are  in  the 
India  trade.  .Mter 
my  mother  marries 
him  he  sails  again.” 

I  knew  little  of 
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With  a  childlike  bluntness  he  asked  me  about 
myself,  and  where  and  how  I  lived,  and  I  was 
a  little  ashamed  to  admit  that  I  did  nothing 
and  lived  in  my  small  house,  scantily,  on  the 
little  money  invested  long  ago  by  my  mother. 

“Well,”  said  he  in  his  simple  way,  “if  you 
have  no  means  of  livelihood,  Mr.  Hazlett,  we 
must  find  some  likely  opportunity  for  you.  Do 
you  know  the  sea  and  ships,  sir?” 

“Not  a  tide,  not  a  rope  or  spar,  sir.  I  am 
very  ignorant  save  only  concerning  weapons 
and  the  swordsmanship  my  father  taught  me.” 

“They  say  you  give  lessons  in  the  art,”  said 
the  widow,  politely. 

“Yes,  madam;  but  pupils  are  few.  The  art 
passes  as  musketry  improves.  However,  I 
understand  firearms,  too,  and  am  an  indifferent 
good  armorer,  and  so,  by  fashioning  and  re¬ 
pairing,  add  something  to  a  slender  income.”  ' 

Sancia  tossed  her  head  and  said:  “As  a  sea- 
captain  disdains  aught  save  what  concerns  the 
sea  and  ship®,  so  a  swordsmaster  considers  only 
his  profession  and  what  piertains  to  it.  If  you 
are  pxxir,  yet  idle,  Dirck,  then  you  are  nobly  so, 
and  the  fault  lies  with  others!” 

“There’s  for  you,  Mr.  Hazlett!”  cried  the 
captain  with  his  hearty  laugh,  “and  we  all 
think  as  Sancia 
thinks.” 

Madam  Oort  said  in 
her  charming  way: 

.  “You  are  very  young, 

Mr.  Hazlett,  and  are 
'  right  to  p)ause  ere  you 
pick  and  choose.” 

“Aye,  industry  is 
senseless,”  added  the 
captain,  “unless  mind 
and  aptitude  direct. 
An  ant  is  industrious, 
but  ’tis  a  senseless 
activity.  Come,  Mr. 
Hazlett,  would  you 
like  to  ship  with  me 
and  learn  the  sea  and 
the  w'ays  of  men  and 
how  to  gain  honest 
fortune  in  honest 

“Sir,”  said  sur- 
prised  and  touched  at 
such  blunt  kindness 
from  this  man  I 
scarcely  knew,  “I  am 
deeply  sensible  of  your 
px)liteness  and  very 
greatly  beholden.  .  .  . 
j  Would  you  really  con- 

sent  to  take  me,  Cap>- 
''  tain  Kidd?” 

“You  shall  come 
nong  men;  no  aboard  the  Sara  sloop 

I  ever  lived.  along  o’  me  when 


Captain  William  Kidd  save  that  he  was  a  sub¬ 
stantial  citizen  and  a  man  of  consideration  and 
wealth  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

I  knew  that  he  mixed  not  in  factional  dis¬ 
putes  but  always  had  minded  his  own  affairs 
which  were  to  gain  money  by  fair  trading  and 
Hve,  when  ashore,  an  honored  and  respDCcted  life. 

That  he,  also,  was  a  gentleman  and  a  man 
of  education  and  cultivation  had  been  plain  to 
me  when  w’e  exchanged  first  compliments. 
With  the  directness  and  even,  p)erhap>s,  blunt¬ 
ness  of  a  sea-captain,  his  manners  and  dress 
and  carriage,  and  spjeech,  showed  him  to  be 
gentle  bred  and  cultivated.  And  there  was  a 
dear  honesty  in  his  eye  that  spx)ke  eloquently 
of  kindness  and  firmness,  and  in  his  strong 
features  there  seemed  nothing  hinting  of  any 
secrecy  of  character  or  of  suspicions  or  mean¬ 
ness.  His  face  was  smooth  shaven,  his  crisp 
hair,  worn  somewhat  short,  was  of  a  sandy  hue; 
his  eyes  clear  blue;  his  mouth  strong  yet  tran¬ 
quil.  He  was  a  man  who  invited  friendship. 
And,  in  his  face  was  that  generosity  which 
trusts — and  which,  jjerhap®,  was  this  man’s 
dsible  sign  of  weakness — a  confidence  almost 
childlike  in  his  fellowmen. 

This  w'as  my  first  impiression  of  Captain 
William  Kidd,  the  un- 
luckiest  man  ever 
bora.  ^ 

A  black  servant  ^  ^ 
came  to  the  doorway  ' 

where  we  sat,  to  sum-  JPk  Bj 

mon  us  to  supper.  I 

Sancia,  the  captain  \  \ 

cried  in  his  hearty  \  /  i 

way:  “Now,  this  is  a  \  ZB  /  J 

handsome  sight  for  a  m 

lonely  bachelor  to  gaze  LM 

upon  friends  at  salt 
under  his  proper 
roof!”  And  he  gave 
his  hand  to  Sarah  Oort 

and  handed  her  a  chair  ' 

whilst  I  accomplished  PBife,  1  d  : 
the  like  ceremony  for  \ 

Sancia;  and,  for  her 
airs  and  affectations.  ’ 

1  thought  to  hand  a  /if 

princess  to  her  throne.  '  ^  f 

The  captain  was  a  I 

frank  soul,  and  in-  | 

genuous,  and ,  because,  I 

Warently,  he  had 
nothing  to  conceal 
from  the  world, 

seemed  to  believe  that  Captain  Kidd  wa*  a  man 
nobody  else  had  either.  finer  or  more  honest  m 
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next  I  sail — if  you  will,  Mr.  Hazlett.” 

I  felt,  under  the  table,  Sancia’s  little  foot 
a-pressing  mine;  and,  “Oh,  Lord,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “am  I  to  be  bereft  as  soon  as  I  discover 
my  first  gallant?” 

“Your  first  what!”  cried  the  captain,  and 
roared  with  laughter.  “Well,  now,  what  have 
you  to  say  to  that,  Mr.  Hazlett?” — for  I  own  I 
was  taken  aback  and  felt  the  heat  in  my 
face,  and  scarce  knew  what  countenance  to  put 
upon  it. 

But  when  I  looked  into  the  forlorn  gray  eyes 
of  Sancia  I  knew  I  must  have  a  care  lest  I  hurt 
her  pride  and  bruise  her;  for  it  was  plain  that 
the  child  had  taken  my  playfulness  in  deadly 
earnest. 

Something  of  this,  too,  was  apparent  to 
Madam  Oort,  for  she  looked  upon  Sancia  with 
an  odd  smile  of  understanding,  and  said  to  me: 
“To  jxirt  with  pleasant  friends  is  always  a  grief; 
but  that  is  life,  Mr.  Hazlett.  and  our  little 
Sancia  must  learn,  as  all  are  obliged  to  learn, 
that  nothing  lasts  on  earth.” 

“You  are  wrong,  Sarah.”  said  the  captain, 
“for  you  know  one  thing  that  shall  last  as  long 
as  I  last.” 

The  widow  blushed  and  laughed,  and  gave 
him  a  pretty  look,  yet  admonishing. 

SERV.\NTS  brought  the  silver  bowl  full  of 
cherries  and  napkins  and  basins  for  all, 
and  we  ate  the  plump  ripe  fruit  and  sipped  a 
rich  liqueur  from  Cura(,'ao  out  of  tiny  ciy  stal 
glasses,  and  ate  little  crisp  cakes. 

“Well,”  said  the  captain  to  me,  “all  men 
know  what  your  father  did  to  a  certain  profli¬ 
gate  Prince,  and  all  true  men  approve;  and  for 
that,  and  because  I  like  you,  your  father’s  son 
is  welcome  in  this  house — and  I  would  lend  him 
a  friendly  hand  if  he  cares  to  take  it.” 

“Sir,”  I  said  warmly,  “I  am  dceifly  conscious 
of  the  courtesy  and  kindness  with  w  liich  I  have 
been  received  by  all  under  this  roof.  I  never 
shall  forget  it,  and  my  poor  services  are  ever 
at  your  disposal,  together  with  friendship  as 
steady  as  the  unchanging  star  you  steer  by.  .  . . 
With  your  permission,  sir,  I  fill  my  glass,  with 
all  respect  and  ever>’  ardent  desire  to  merit 
your  approval — and  I  offer  you  my  warmest 
wishes  for  that  approaching  happiness  which 
I  cannot  choose  but  perceive  is  one  day  to  be 
yours,  sir,  and  to  be  shared  by  your  lovely  and 
gentle  lady.” 

Madame  Oort  leaned  impulsively  toward  me 
in  her  graceful  way  and  thanked  me;  and  we  all 
drank  her  happiness,  and  the  captain’s.  I 
ventured  a  glance  at  Sancia  and  found  her  gray 
eyes  on  me;  and  we  smiled  a  separate  toast  to 
each  other  across  the  candlelight. 

Now,  from  the  pipe-rack  the  captain  took 
his  pipe,  and  a  new  one;  but  I  did  not  smoke;  so 
Madame  Oort  lighted  his  pipe  from  a  candle; 
he  gave  her  his  arm  to  the  door  which  led  into 
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the  garden  in  the  rear;  and  there  they  slowly 
walked  away,  arm  in  arm,  along  a  path  of  white 
sea-gravel  bordered  by  hollyhocks,  carnations, 
lilies,  and  roses. 

Overhead,  large  calm  stars  had  come  out.  It 
was  very  still — scarcely  a  sound  in  all  the  city- 
silence  over  land  and  water,  and  the  scent  of 
blossoms  tincturing  the  dark. 

Under  a  cherry  tree  was  a  settle,  and  thither 
Sancia  led  me  and  seated  herself,  and  made  rae 
sit  beside  her. 

For  a  while  we  were  silent,  and  I  watched  the 
faint  glow  of  Captain  Kidd’s  pipe  beyond  us  m 
the  dark  where  he  and  his  lady  were  seated  in  a 
kind  of  bower  under  a  thick  foliage  of  grapfr 
vine. 

-•Vt  last  Sancia  said  in  a  woeful  voice:  “Are 
you  going  away  to  sail  the  seas,  Dirck?” 

“I  shall  have  to  turn  my  hand  to  somethint 
Sancia.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  I  live  but  ill  on  what  I  have  and 
what  I  earn.” 

“But,  Dirck,  you  always  can  sup  with  Mother  i 
and  me  and  so  practice  thrift  until  we  marry.” : 
In  the  dark  1  felt  my  face  redden. 

“Sancia,”  saicl  I,  “when  you  are  of  an  age  to 
consider  such  matters  you  shall  have  long  for¬ 
gotten  me.” 

“Dirckl”  she  exclaimed  in  a  piteous  voice. 
“But,  child — ” 

“Have  I  not  told  you  I  am  no  child,  but  know 
my  mind  and  heart!”  she  cried.  “Dirck,  do 
you  not  love  me?” 

“Yes,”  said  I,  hastilv,  “and  to  di^tractioa; 
but—” 

“If  I  were  yet  in  my  cradle  I  would  love  yoti, 
and  know  I  lovt*d  you!”  she  interrupted  hotly. 
“'I'oday  I  feel  as  I  shall  feel  tomorrow!  The 
years  that  add  to  my  age  but  increase  the  flame  ; 
It  is  not  only  in  my  heart  but  in  my  mind  and 
spirit  that  I  am  in  love  with  you.  Nothing  can 
change  me  save  only  yourself.  .And  if  yoa 
learn  to  love  me  no  more,  then  you  may  go  to 
the  deviH” 

So  ardent  her  voice,  so  fierce  and  determined 
her  manner,  that  I  durst  not  make  light  of  it 
and  was  afeared  even  to  smile  there  in  the  dusk 
Lord!  What  a  fury  of  childish  passion  had  I 
awakened  with  my  playful  humoring  of  this 
little  fiery  maid!  What  had  crammed  her  curiy 
pate  full  of  notions  that  should  properh'  ripen 
and  more  occupy  her  some  two  years  hence? 

Well,  there  was  naught  for  it  but  to  humor 
her  or  wound  her.  That  was  far  more  evadent 
than  the  hair  on  my  upper  lip.  .And  time  would 
dissolve  such  matters  with  its  never  failing 
chemistrj'. 

“Do  you  love  me?”  demanded  Sancia.  “Yes 
or  no.  .  .  .  Very  well.  Will  you  please  to  sSy 
so,  Dirck?” 

“Dear  chi — dear  mistress  of  my  affections,” 
said  I,  “I  do  esteem  you  and  am  happily  in  love. 
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But  I  myself  am  not  very  old,  and  I  have  no 
wealth  Md  so  must  mend  my  fortunes — ” 

“Dirdt!" 

“It  pleases  you?” 

“Mother  will  give  me  her  other  house  on 
Broad  Street,  and  a  dowry  of  one]  hundred 
half-joes,  one  hundred  doubloons,  and  three 
hundred  pieces  of  eight.  I  have  already  six¬ 
teen  petticoats  of  silk — ”  she  began  to  count  on 
her  slender  fingers — “and  I  have  six  doublets 
in  velvet  and  silk,  and  ten  pairs  o’  hanging 
sleeves  in  gold  gauze,  in  gris-de-lin,  in  puce  silk, 
in  feuille-mort  and  in  Bristol.  I  have  six 
cloaks — one  long  and  scarlet — and  three  love- 
hoods.  Green  stockings  I  have,  and  blue  and 
rose,  and  quilted  caps  and  three  close  caps  of 
lawn  and  lace,  and  three  lace  stomachers. 
Shoon  I  have  of  fine  silk  and  flowered  russet 
and  of  white  callimanco.  and  black  velvet,  white 
damask,  green  silk  and  embroidered.  Of  fine 
shifts  I  have  five — ” 

I  could  no  longer  control  my  laughter;  and, 
“Sancia,”  said  I,  “I  own  one  new  doublet,  one 
jerkin  and  another  very  ragged;  and  the  buff- 
coat  I  wear,  and  shirt  and  breeches,  and  a  pair 
o’  boots!  And  what  do  you  make  of  that  for  a 
fashionable  sweetheart!” 

“Is  that  truly  all?”  she  asked  in  an  awed 
voice. 

“I  forgot  my  shoulder-belt  and  sword.  .  .  . 
And  is  this  the  gallant  you  would  wed?” 

P1R  a  full  minute,  I  think,  she  sat  silent  in 
the  dark.  .\nd  of  a  sudden,  then,  I  felt 
her  arms  on  my  shoulder  and  her  warm  sweet 
cheek  and  hair  against  my  cheek. 

It  was  her  sUent  answer. 

“Well,”  said  I,  so  surprised  and  moved  that 
I  spoke  with  difficulty,  “ — whether  you  be  child 
or  woman,  Sancia,  you  have  won  from  me 
loyalty  and  devotion.  I  have  nothing  else  to 
offer — ” 

“Love,”  she  said.  “I  ask  no  more.” 

I  would  not  kiss  her  on  the  mouth;  I  could 
not,  somehow,  or  even  on  the  cheek  or  brow. 
But  I  lifted  her  little  hands  and  laid  my  lips  to 
them  very  gently. 

“You  shall  think  me  better  and  finer  than  I 
am  if  it  please  you,  Sancia.  What  service  I 
have  to  give  you  may  count  on  as  upon  a 
brother’s — ” 

“A  lover’s,  you  mean ;  do  you  not,  Dirck?” 
“Yes — if  it  please  you — ” 

“Does  it  please  you,  also,  to  be  my  lover?” 

“I  am  on  my  knees  to  you — ” 

“Oh!  That  is  well,”  she  said  faintly. 
“That  is  a  most  heavenly  sentiment  for  a  maid 
to  lean  on  in  days  of  absence.  .  .  .  Dirck?” 
“What  do  you  say?” 

“Shall  your  warmth  increase  with'my  years?” 
“Why — I  think  so — ” 

“ — Because  you  have  not  kissed  my  lips.  .  .  . 
I  would  have  you  do  so — if  it  please  you,  also — ” 


So  chaste  and  still  that  pure  and  passionless 
kiss  that  the  touch  of  her  rose  mouth  seemed 
to  cleanse  me  of  what  sin  and  evil  I  had  con¬ 
trived  to  shoulder  at  #ghteen  years. 

Very  slowly  we  fell  silent,  and  I  with  that 
odd,  restful  sense  of  peace  that  comes  with  medi¬ 
tation  in  some  calm  security  after  violence  and 
peril.  .  .  .  (iod  knows  what  sweet  quiet  stole 
into  my  mind  and  heart  and  soothed  my 
thoughts. 

But  Sancia  was  resolving  herself  into  another 
mood,  and  she  sat  upright,  now,  and  bade  me 
look  upon  her  attentively. 

“It  is  midsummer,”  said  she,  “and  too  late 
for  maying;  but  you  shall  take  me  abroad  by 
the  Kissing  Bridge  and  we  shall  eat  cherries  and 
early  peaches  at  some  pretty  bouwerie.  Will 
you  do  so,  Dirck?” 

“Will  you  ride  pillion?” 

“That  I  will  gladly!”  she  cried,  delighted. 
“We  will  journey  up  over  the  hills  toward  the 
Spuyten  Duyvil  where  we  shall  stand  ujwn  a 
breezy  mound  and  observe  two  rivers,  the  ocean, 
and  the  sound — ” 

“.■\nd,”  said  the  voice  of  Captain  Kidd  from 
the  darkness,  “you  shall  take  a  glass  and  maid 
out  my  great  ship.  The  Princess  of  Orange,  mer¬ 
chant,  and  presently  sec  her  weigh  anchor  and 
stand  for  the  Empire  of  the  Great  Mogul!— that 
is,  if  you  journey  a-horse  tomorrow.” 

He  had  come  up  in  the  starlight  with  his 
sweet  lady  on  his  arm,  and  we  all  stood  to¬ 
gether  there  in  the  garden. 

“Bed  time,”  said  he,  pinching  Sancia ’s  cheek. 
i\nd  to  me — “You  and  I  will  take  our  i)retty 
convoys  back  to  Wall  Street.  But — ”  he  gave 
me  a  straight  look — “Dirck.”  said  he  in  his 
frank,  blunt  way,  “a  word  aside  with  you — ” 

When  he  had  led  a  few  paces:  “I  understand,” 
said  he,  “that  you  are  well  schooled  and  a 
scholar.  Is  it  true?” 

“I  have  had  instruction  beyond  mere  school¬ 
ing.” 

“Dirck,”  said  he,  “I  offer  you  a  fair  wage  to 
become  secretary  to  my  affianced  wife.” 

“Sir,”  said  I,  astoni^ed. 

“You  wonder?  You  need  not.  The  woman 
I  am  to  marry  is  lovely,  good,  accomplished  in 
many  arts  and  graces  save  only  one.  Dirck, 
she  has  never  b^n  taught  to  write,  and  must 
have  another’s  aid  to  set  down  household  fig¬ 
ures  or  to  indite  a  letter. 

“Now,  to  be  at  pains  to  hire  some  penman  is 
tedious  and  inconvenient.  Before  I  marry  1 
must  needs  make  another  voyage.  I  do  not 
desire  that  a  hired  clerk  read  the  letters  that  I 
should  receive  from  my  affianced  wife.  But, 
Dirck,  you  are  our  friend  and  Sancia’s.  .  .  . 
And  as  you  seem  to  have  some  little  rcquir^ 
ment  for  funds  whilst  you  are  deciding  upon  a 
career  to  embrace,  we  ventured  to  hope— 
Sarah  and  I — that  perhaps  you  might  be  so 
complacent — ” 
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“I  will  serve  her  with  pleasure,  sir — but  for 
pleasure  only,  and  shall  accept  no  wage.” 

“Sir,”  said  he  bluntly,  ‘‘that  is  gallant  but 
not  the  path  of  thrift—”  - 

“No,  sir;  I  shall  be  happy  to  use  my  poor 
ability  to  aid  your  charming  lady,  but  cannot 
accept  a  farthing  for  the  honor  she  does  me.” 

“Well.”  said  Captain  Kidd,  laughing,  "have 
it  your  own  way.  But  how  ever  you  are  to 
make  a  fortune  in  this  world  of  trade  I  cannot 
see.  .  •  Come.  Dirck,  you  are  a  most  gallant 

lad  and  fair.  So  1  yield;  but  you  shall  not  be¬ 
rate  me  if  1  bring  you  from  India  a  bale  or  two 
of  trifles!  Is  it  a  bargain?” 

“I  like  not  those  same  bales — ” 

“.\h!  Wait  till  you  see  them  opened!”  he 
cried,  still  laughing.  .•Knd.  to  the  widow: 
“Sarah,  you  shall  have  Dirck’s  services  when 
j-ou  will,  and  he  hath  said  it  who  tells  no  lies — 
and  1  lie  like  a  nigger  if  ever  he  has  told  a  single 
one  in  all  his  life!  .  .  .  So;  shall  we  stroll  to 
Wall  Street  then?” 

I  bowed  and  gave  my  arm  to  Sancia.  It 
seemed  natural  and  nothing  strange  that  al¬ 
ready  I  was  one  of  this  pleasant  household. 

The  captain  filled  his  pipe  first,  set  his  tinder 
a  glow,  puffed  twice  and  deeply,  then  snapping 
the  lid  of  his  silver  tinder-bo.\.  he  gave  his  hand 
to  his  bdy  and  went  out  through  the  side  dexjr 
into  the  flowery  lane. 

.■Vnd  I.  with  Sancia  close  clasping  my  arm.  and 
feeling  her  warm  cheek  against  my  shoulder, 


foUowc'd  through  the  calm  luster  of  the  stars. 

My  SM.\LL  house  of  hewn  stone,  with  its, 
tall  and  pointed  roof  of  red  tiles,  its 
single  chimney,  and  its  one  stor\'  and  loft, 
stood  near  the  corner  of  Queen  Street  and  Great 
Queen  Street  just  beyond  the  city  wall.  On 
the  corner  of  these  streets  was  my  peach  or¬ 
chard.  walled  in. 

From  my  doorstep  settle  I  could  see  the 
Burghers’  Battery  of  ten  guns  through  the 
high  arched  Water-Gate  wdth  its  weather  vane 
atop.  I  could  see  even  as  far  as  the  Stadt  Huts, 
Battery  and  the  slip  at  the  foot  of  King  Street, 
.and  part  of  the  Wet  Docks  beyond,  where 
Dock  Street  closes  Broad  Street. 

When  I  looked  north  I  saw  a  few  houses  on 
Great  Queen  Street,  and  fields,  gardens  and 
wooded  hills  and  water.  And  many  wind¬ 
mills. 

New  York  was  a  city  of  windmills  in  my 
youth;  and  these  were  more  plenty  then  than 
they  are  today.  On  hill,  in  dale,  and  vale,  by 
the  brookside,  by  the  river,  everywhere  one  saw 
the  four  arms  of  windmills  against  the  sky. 
And  to  me  it  is  always  a  pleasant  sight  to  see, 
on  a  fair  and  breezy  day,  the  sails  turning  in  the 
sun. 

I  had  no  ser\’ant.  My  father  had  bought  a 
black  of  Frederick  Philipse — or  rather  of  Mar¬ 
garet — who  drove  a  pinch-penny  bargain  as 


she  always  did,  and  sold  my  father  a  runaway. 
Who,  presently,  was  gone — stolen,  or  pressed  by 
Phipps,  or  run  off  to  the  Panis — we  never  knew. 

So,  now,  having  no  servant,  Maddaleen, 
daughter  of  Anetje  Wyck,  who  kept  a  shop 
on  Stone  Street,  came  every'  morning  to  clean 
and  make  my  bed. 

And  I  wished  I  were  rid  of  her  but  knew  not 
how  to  accomplish  her  dismissal — but,  of  the 
girl  Maddaleen,  later. 

Now,  this  was  my  mode  of  life.  At  the  Dark 
Ship  Inn  I  had  for  breakfast  soup  and  read  a 
book. 

Then,  if  I  had  a  sword  or  musket  or  a  pistol 
to  mend,  I  went  home  where,  in  my  jxjach  or¬ 
chard,  I  had  made  me  a  little  wooden  hut  with  a 
forge  and  tools. 

Or,  if  some  young  gallant  of  the  city,  such  as 
John  Livingstone,  or  .Ale-xander  Graham,  de¬ 
sired  a  lesson  with  rapier— or  if  some  officer  of 
the  garrison,  or  some  sea  captain,  wished  to 
learn  a  little  more  than  he  already  knew  of 
thrusts  and  cuts  and  parries — then,  in  my  loft.  1 
gave  instruction.  Which  costs  a  British  half¬ 
guinea  the  hour  if  with  broadsword;  and  a 
chequin  for  the  same  with  rapiers. 

Sailor  men  and  soldiers  with  cutlass  or 
hangar  could  pay  in  trade-goods  if  they  choose. 
But  of  gentlemen  I  required  gold,  minted  or  in 
grains.  .And  God  knows  I  had  some  strange 
gold  pieces  from  seafaring  gentlemen  in  the 
Red  Sea  Trade  and  On  the  Account — privateers¬ 
men — as  they  assured  all — with  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal.  But  all  knew  them  for 
what  they  were  when  they  brought  in  their 
prizes  of  their  strange  bales  o’  goods  smelling 
-of  the  Granrl  Mogul  and  of  Spain  and  Mada¬ 
gascar  and  Hispanola. 

Every’  week  and  oftener  these  brigantines 
and  ships  and  snows  and  galleys  and  sloops 
came  in  to  New  York  port,  and  often  with 
French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  or  Moorish 
prizes;  and  always  w'ith  strange  cargo  aboard 
and  strange  gold  in  bags,  whether  England  was 
at  war  or  not. 

Always  these  seafaring  folk  were  to  be  seen 
on  the  water  front  along  Dock  and  Great 
Queen  Streets,  and  by  the  Wet  Docks  and 
Whitehall  Battery,  along  the  Postern  Gate 
from  the  North-west  Block  House  to  Leisler’s 
Battery. 

They  were  strange  folk  for  the  most,  in  their 
plumed  hats  or  scarlet  caps,  their  doublets, 
jackets,  bright  sashes  and  short  white  breeches 
over  boots  of  every  description. 

Now,  it  was  not  always  so  simple  to  tell  at  a 
glance  whether  a  man,  by  his  dress  and  deport¬ 
ment.  might  be  an  honest  merchant,  a  licensed 
privateer,  a  man-o’-war’s  man,  or  some  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  Red  Sea  Trade,  lately  out  o’  Mada¬ 
gascar,  and  On  the  Account — or  so  to  speak. 

No,  one  could  not  always  be  sure  save  in 
{Continued  on  page  140] 
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A  Broadway  cah'driver  takes  a 
and  becomes  enmeshed 


9||Bi 

■ME; 

“*WL«t!  Wtat'a  tkis?"  he  sputters.  “Pipe  down,  simp,”  I  says,  “an'  welcome 


AY  Buddy,”  explodes  silent 
Red  Murphy  to  me  one  morn- 
in’.  The  air  is  pretty  frosty 
an’  we’re  leavin’  the  garage 
about  three  bells.  I’m  just 
finished  tollin’  him  the  details 
about  a  stick-up  I  seen  pulled 
off  down  on  Third  Ave. 

“Say  it,  Chatterbox,”  I  kids.  You  know  Red 
only  opens  his  mouth  to  eat  an’  smoke. 

“I  don’t  want  you  to  get  sore  when  I  tell  you 
somethin’,”  he  goes  on.  “But  if  I  knowed  as 
much  as  you  an’  could  spread  it  the  same  way, 
I’d  spread  it  on  paper  an’  take  it  to  one.o’  these 
true-story  books.  You  might  get  some  jack.” 

“Yeah,”  I  says,  “meanin’  that  most  of  what 
I  been  tellin’  you  is  the  bunk,  hey?” 

“Nix,  kid,”  he  comes  back,  “nuttin’  of  the 
kind.  Le’s  go  in  the  Greek’s  for  coffee  where 
I  can  talk  some  more.” 

“You  must  be  fergettin’  I  got  a  reg’lar  wife 


waitin’  for  me  that  can  give  the  Greek  aces  and 
beat  him  makin’  coffee.  Some  day  Tm  gonna 
bring  you  up  to  the  house  an’  blow  you  to  a  real 
feed.” 

“O.  K.  by  me,”  says  Red,  “well,  s’long.” 

“Over  the  river!”  I  yells  an’  grabs  a  cross¬ 
town  that  takes  me  to  where  I  spend  all  I  got 
includin’  my  spare  time.  An’  right  here  I  figure 
I  better  give  you  the  low  down  on  how  I  happen 
to  have  a  flat  an’  a  police  dog  to  keep  the  wolves 
from  stealin’  a  mean  frau. 

Course  you  know  by  this  time  what  I  am. 
It  ain’t  often  you  can  say  you  read  somethin’ 
by  a  bandit,  escaped  convict,  gunman,  thug  an’ 
confidence  men  rolled  in  one.  So  right  away 
you  say  this  is  gonna  be  good.  I  must  be  all 
of  these  aforementioned  crooks  because  the  best 
people  in  this  little  village  says  so.  They  re, 
peat  quite  frequent  that  Jesse  James  was  a 
piker  compared  with  us  cab-drivers.  Abu 
when  nobody  is  around  to  hear  ’em  repeat  it 
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they  sits  down  an’  sends  it  in  the  mail  to  their  “on  the  nut.”  Well,  I’m  after  the  first  call  the 
favorite  publication,  the  Daily  Blues.  Oh  no,  day  I  makes  the  last  payment  on  the  new  boiler 

the>’  don't  say  it  to  our  face.  When  they  say  an’  I’m  feelin’  K.  O.  as  I’m  rollin’  north  jiast 

an5dhin’  at  all  to  me  its  only  a  simple  request  Penn  Station.  The  traffic  is  heavy  an’  seein’ 
that  I  shoot  ’em  from  Bron.x  Park  to  the  Aqua-  calls  picked  up  ahead  I  “crashes  in”  watchin’ 

rium  in  seventeen  minutes.  An’  the  apple  close.  I  gotta  work  fast  pickin’  a  fare  in  this 

sauce  spilled  at  ’em  times  is  “my  good  man,”  line  or  I  get  a  ticket.  The  next  minute,  I  got 

orwords  to  the  same  effects.  An’  even  when  I  the  door  open  an’  as  sweet-lookin'  a  frill  as  I 

bow  it  can’t  be  done  all  I  gotta  do  is  try  which  wanta  see  throws  in  a  bag.  hops  in  herself  an’ 

means  that  Pete  the  Penman  fills  out  a  nice  I’m  askin’ — “Where  to.  Miss?” 

little  .Annie  Oakley.  ’Course  I  don’t  mind  “The  Hotel  St.  George,”  she  tells  me  an’ 
that  as  the  passenger  invariably  goes  up  to  court  we’re  off. 

in  my  place  an’  pays  the  fine.  Yes  he  does!  This  is  the  best  call  I  could  pick  up.  I’m 
A  word  meanin’  laff  in  twelve  letters.  But  now  headin’  for  the  stand  anyway  and  here  I  get  a 

I^tta  hit  the  line  again  an’  tell  you  about  the  fare  that’s  goin’  just  half  a  block  from  there. 

wSe.  An’  most  times  when  I  get  the  breaks  like  this  I 

You  see,  I  got  my  own  cab  an’  I’m  bookin’  open  right  up  with  a  song  but  today  I’m  actin’ 

food.  Reg’lar  club-stand  at  57th  an’  Fifth  funny  and  I  even  notice  it  myself.  I  had  only 

Avefioo.  I’m  alone  see.  an’^  I’m  doin’  a  four-  one  peep  at  this  jane  in  the  cab  but  I’m  drivin’ 

t^n  hour  trick  for  a  while  which  means  about  the  bus  so  careful  it  makes  me  feel  queer.  I 

^  pounds  a  day  if  I  don’t  go  over  si.xty  miles  can’t  believe  that  one  look  at  any  dame  I 
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never  lamped  before  can  make  me  a  candidate 
in  the  “Who’s  Loony  Now”  contest.  Well,  I 
sets  her  down  at  the  hotel  safe  and  sound.  It 
couldn’t  be  otherwise  and  she  slips  me  a  tip  that 
is  worth  all  I’ll  get  in  a  week.  The  tip  is  a 
smile  and  it’s  such  a  winner  that  I  still  think 
the  boiler’s  hittin’  all  six  after  I  know  I  took 
my  foot  off  the  gas.  Which  you  might  say  is 
kinda  peculiar  when  I’m  supposed  to  be  as 
hard-boiled  as  they  make  ’em  in  the  hackin’ 
business.  Well,  the>-  say  lightnin’  hits  some 
strange  guys. 

I  pretends  to  fuss  around  the  bus  like  I  got  a 
star  off  the  wheel  or  somethin’  just  to  see  this 
queen  with  the  natural  complexion  an’  on-the- 
level  look  push  her  way  in  the  St.  George. 

Y’know  I  gotta  see  plenty  of  these  women, 
both  plain  an’  fancy,  while  I’m  mimin’  a  cab 
an’  I  see  ’em,  what  I  mean.  All  kinds  an’ 
colors  an’  I’ll  say  they  can  pull  some  funny 
stuff.  So  it  ain’t  very  often  I  gives  one  of  ’em 
a  second  tumble.  But  this  one!  I’m  forgettin’ 
to  eat  reg’lar  on  accounta  watchin’  for  her. 
An’  it’s  three  nights  after  droppin’  her  at  the 
hotel  that  I  collects  the  reward. 

I’M  PULLIN’  away  from  the  stand  to  cmise 
Broadway  for  an  hour  an’  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  block  I  get  a  signal.  I  pulls  up  an’ 
opens  the  door..  Who  is  it  takin’  the  ride  but 
my  jane  an’  a  bloke  about  fifty.  ’Course  with 
her  present  an’  lookin’  like  a  million  bucks  I 
can’t  see  him,  but  just  one  fast  peek  an’  I  can’t 
say  I  got  a  crush,  on  him.  He’s  got  a  bum  pair 
of  lamps  an’  they’re  set  too  close  together  to 
make  a  hit  with  me.  Get  me  right.  I  ain’t 
jealous  but  forgettin’  his  nifty  soup  an’  fish  he 
looks  to  me  hke  a  shifty  that  spends  other 
peoples’  money  an’  lots  of  time  layin’  low-. 
“Gaghetti’s,”  he  says,  “West  Fourth  Street.” 
I  sl^s  the  door,  kick  the  button  an’  we 
travel.  All  the  way  to  the  village  I’m  tryin’  to 
figure  out  if  it’s  a  hunch  I  got  on  this  bird  or  is 
my  memory  kiddin’.  But  we  arrive  an’  I 
don’t  make  any  headway  decidin’  yes  or  no. 
I  don’t  think  much  of  this  Gaghetti  joint  either. 
It’s  nothin’  but  a  high-priced  gin-mill. 

“Here,  my  man,”  he  says,  handin’  me  a 
pound,  “keep  the  change  and  you  may  call  here 
at  twelve  o’clock.  We  will  be  returning  at 
that  time.” 

Somethin’  tells  me  I  don’t  want  his  dough 
but  business  is  business  an’  he  might  turn  me  in 
for  refusin’  a  tip. 

So  eight  bells  finds  me  waitin’  outside  burnin’ 
up  a  lot  of  smokes  an’  tiydn’  to  keep  warm. 
About  an  hour  late  they  exit  and  it  looks  to  me 
like  they  been  havin’  a  pretty  stiff  argument. 
She’s  pale  but  her  lamps  is  bright  and  the  bozo 
acts  like  he’s  half  barreled.  He  tries  to  smooth 
things  over,  takes  her  arm  an’  talks  in  her  ear, 
which  she  cuts  him  off  quick.  When  she  sees 
me,  an’  I  ain’t  kiddin’,  her  face  lights  up  like  a 


church.  After  that  one  false  move  an’  this 
flat  tire  goes  right  into  the  state  of  coma. 

So  I  shoots  ’em  back  to  the  St.  George  an’  he 
does  fairly  good  on  the  way  mindin’  his  own 
business.  V’see  I  got  a  little  private  mirror 
that  tells  me  what’s  doin’  in  the  rear  an’  it 
come  in  handy  lots  o’  times.  I  don’t  mean  to 
satisfy  curiosity  but  to  save  my  own  personal 
skull.  Anj’way  the  lady  gets  out  an’  says  good¬ 
night  to  the  bozo.  She  gives  me  another  smiy 
an’  goes  in.  I  slides  open  a  window. 

“Where  to?”  I  growls. 

“East  to  First  Avenue  and  north  till  I  tell 
you  to  stop.” 

An’  I  stare  at  ’im  popeyed.  He’s  sober  as  a 
judge;  not  pickled  a-tall. 

“Ha!  Ha!”  I  says  to  myself  like  the  come¬ 
dian,  “Ma-unkey  business!”  An’  I  reaches 
behind  me  to  make  sure  the  jack-handle  is  in 
the  right  place. 

Well,  where  does  he  call  for  the  brakes  but 
almost  in  front  of  one  of  the  worst  easy- 
speakin’  dives  on  the  East  Side.  Then  he 
asks  me  how  much  an’  comes  across  but  makes 
the  tipon  the  first  trip  go  for  the  evenin’.  With 
that  he  starts  away  but  turns  on  me  again. 

“One  minute,”  he  says,  “I  don’t  know  who 
you  are  or  anything  about  you  but  to  be  frank 
I  kind  of  like  your  looks  and  I  think  we  may  be 
able  to  make  a  deal  together.  You  seem  to  me 
like  a  reliable  man  and  right  now  my  business 
calls  for  the  services  of  just  that,  a  man  I  can 
trust.  Would  you  like  to  make  some  good 
money?” 

“Who  wouldn’t?”  I  comes  back,  “but  it  all 
depends.  I  ain’t  totin’  any  booze  in  this  bus.” 

“If  you  do,  why  don’t  let  me  catch  you  at  it,” 
he  sorta  sneers  “because  my  business  is  legiti¬ 
mate  plus.  And  if  I  see  you’re  the  man  I  want 
after  a  trial  I  can  offer  you  a  flat  rate  of  fifty 
dollars  for  two  hours’  use  of  you  and  your  car 
on  three  or  four  evenings  of  each  week.”  He 
stops  long  enough  to  let  this  much  sink  in, 
then  he  says:  “So  if  you  think  you'll  be  in¬ 
terested  give  me  your  name  and  ’phone  but 
understand  the  man  I  want  must  be  strictly 
on  the  level.” 

With  that  he  throws  back  his  lapel  to  let  me 
lamp  a  gold  shield  an’  this  stunt  gets  me  good. 

“Call  Plaza  0166,”  I  snaps,  “any'time.  Leave 
your  call  for  Van  Riper;  that’s  me.  I’m  always 
on  the  job  an’  what  I  start  I  finish.” 

“Good,”  he  winds  up,  “you'll  hear  from 
me. 

An’  nothin’  ’ll  suit  this  baby  better  than  that, 
I  »ys  to  myself  as  I’m  rollin’  home.  I’m  satis¬ 
fied,  havin’  got  what  I  wanted;  a  good  square 
look  at  old  Bozo  Sly-Face  as  I  calls  him.  An’ 
it’s  enough  to  get  me  out  the  next  mornin’  in 
time  to  go  down  for  a  slant  at  last  week’s  files  of 
the  Courier.  Now  if  I  do  say  so  myself  it  takes 
a  lot  to  discourage  me  when  I’m  hot  on  any¬ 
thin’.  But  I’m  just  about  willin’  to  pass  up  this 
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hunt  for  a  bad  job  when  I  s{X)t  somethin’.  It’s  a 
pctureof  a  guy  that’s  convicted  about  a  month 
3go  of  usin’  up  the  mail  with  a  bum  scheme  for 
stfalin’  jack  from  the  poor.  An’  on  the  way  to 
the  cooler  this  guy  gets  away.  He’s  wanted, 
what  I  mean,  a  real  A.  W.  O.  L.  an’  that  stands 
to  lots  of  things.  But  what  sorta  fazes  me,  the 
bird  in  the  picture  flaunts  an  awnin’  over  his 
restaurant  an’  wears  a  sharp  pointed  goatee. 
Old  Sly-Face  that  I  been  tidin’  is  without 
foliage.  So  then  I  decide  to  make  one  more 
play.  I  looks  up  Ed.  McManus.  He’s  an 
inside  man  on  the  Courier  an’  I  know  him  for 
years. 

“What's  up,  Bill?”  he  says.  “Get  it  off  the 
chest,  old  man.” 

reg’lar  feller,  Ed  is  an’  I  shows  ’im  the 
picture. 

"Ed,”  I  says,  “is  they  any  way  you  can  help 
me  get  an  idea  how  this  bird’d  look  with  a 
rlwtn  shave?  I’m  playin’  a  hunch.” 

“DILL,”  he  grins,  takin’  the  picture,  “you  got 
D  Sherlock  Holmes  backed  into  a  neutral 
comer.”  He  looks  it  over  careful  meanwhile 
passin’  me  a  smoke.  “Tell  you  what.”  he  says, 
“I’ll  have  a  good  job  done  on  it  and  see  you  on 
my  way  home.  If  you’re  out  on  a  call  I’U  leave 
itwith  Danny.  How’s  that;  O.  K.?  I  mean  is 
it  time  enough?” 

“It’s  the  darb,  Ed,”  I  says,  “an’  you  know, 
any  time  I  can — ” 

“Beat  it,  you  sap,”  laffs  Ed,  “can’t  you  see 
I’m  busy?” 

With  that  I  blows  back  uptown  an’  gets  the 
bus.*  I  do  a  coupla  calls  before  it  gets  dark  an’ 
when  I  pulls  in  from  the  last  one  I  finds  the  pic¬ 
ture  plus  alterations  waitin’  for  me.  Well  if  it 
ain’t  a  close-up  of  old  Sly-Face  I’ll  do  a  nose¬ 
dive  off  the  Statue  o’  Liberty.  An’  with  me 
k’s  a  sate  bet  that  whatever  he’s  tryin’  to  pull 
off  is  somethin’  shady  an’  also  he  likes  nothin’ 
better  than  to  make  monkeys  out  of  all  loose 
saps  which  he  thinks  includes  me  an’  the  lady 
in  the  St.  George.  Then  I  hafta  grin  when  I 
thinks  what  a  mess’  somebody’ll  be  obliged  to 
dean  up  when  I  get  this  bird  with  the  goods.  So 
I  keep  my  lamps  peeled  on  account  I  might  see 
the  queen  come  out  of  the  hotel  an’  if  I  do  it’s 
opto  me  to  try  an’  negotiate  a  conference,  that 
is,  if  I  can  get  away  with  it.  But  I’m  outa  luck 
an’  I’m  still  watchin’  from  the  stand  the  next 
night  when  Danny,  the  starter,  whistles  for  me 
*t  the  corner. 

“Van  Riper  up!”  he  yells  out,  an’  I  beat  it. 

“A  call?”  I  a^s  ’im  an’  he  hands  me  a  slip. 
“One-twenty-one  an’ Third  Avenue,”  he  tells 
joe,  “eight  o’clock.  You’ll  just  about  make 
it  easy.” 

I  hop  in,  kick  the  starter  an’  slide  for  the 
comer. 

“Danny,”  I  calls  out  over  my  shoulder,  “if 
you  don’t  see  me  by  eight  bells  an’  I  don’t  ring. 


give  the  cops  my  number  an’  tell  ’em  to  watch 
put  for  the  cab.” 

In  twenty  minutes  I’m  keepin’  the;  date  an’ 
right  on  the  dot  up  comes  old  Sly-Face  himself. 
If  I  had  any  doubts  before,  they’re  gone  now. 
This  is  the  bozo  that’s  want^,  all  right  all  right. 

“Glad  to  see  you’re  as  good  as  your  word,”  he 
says  to  me,  gettin’  in.  “Proceed  west  to  Madi¬ 
son  then  north  to  a  Hundred  and  Thirtieth. 
Stop  at  the  south-east  corner.” 

It  takes  about  four  minutes  to  do  this  much. 
I  pulls  up  at  the  curb  an’  a  pair  of  sly  dogs  climb 
in  without  a  mutter,  makin’  three  of  a  kind. 

“Where  to?”  I  growls,  startin’  up  again. 
Old  Sly-Face  leans  toward  me. 

“Just  roll  along  anywhere,  my  man,”  he  says, 
“but  keep  track  of  the  time.  We  must  be  near 
Boston  Road  and  One  hundred  sixty-eighth 
Street  at  nine  o’clock.” 

This  don’t  listen  so  good  to  me  but  I’m  a  goorl 
waiter  if  I’m  gettin’  paid  for  it.  So  I  dawdles 
the  bus  up  into  the  Bronx  takin’  my  time  an’ 
thinkin’  hard  between  streets.  The  time  flies 
an’  when  I  slow  up  at  the  corner  of  Boston  Road 
an’  One-Sixty-fourth  I  got  ten  minutes  to  go. 
Bozo  himself  gets  out  an’  beckonin’  to  me 
shoves  a  twenty  into  my  hand. 

“You  drive  around  and  park  halfway  in  the 
next  block,  that’s  One  Sixty-fifth.  Park  half¬ 
way  on  the  north  side,  that’s  facing  vvest.^  Wait 
there  ’till  we  come  and  don’t  forget  this.  Keep 
the  motor  running.  Get  me?” 

“Yeah,”  I  says,  like  it’s  the  usual  request. 
“A  fast  start,  huh?” 

“Correct,”  he  answers.  “We’re  Federal 
officers  and  we’ve  four  different  raids  scheduled 
for  tonight.  That’s  the  main  reason  we  have  to 
travel  fast  from  one  place  to  the  next.  After 
our  first  one  the  word  is  passed  on  and  if  we 
don’t  make  it  snappy  they  close  up  before  we 
get  there.  Understand?  So  keep  your  engine 
running.” 

I  tries  to  look  like  I’m  fond  of  his  company, 
but  it’s  a  tough  job. 

“Always  on  the  job,  that’s  me.” 

“Right,”  he  says,  an’  they  stroll  away  leavin’ 
me  to  wait  for  ’em.  It’s  a  good  chance  for  me 
to  dope  out  how  I  can  pull  off  my  own  little 
stunt,  but  1  don’t  know  how  things  is  goin’  to 
work  out  so  I  can  only  hold  everythin’  for  a 
while  till  the  opportunity  breezes  along.  How¬ 
ever  they’s  one  thing  sure,  I  decides  as  I  mosey 
around  the  block.  I’m  goin’  to  shanghai  this 
bird  somehow  or  lose  a  leg  before  I  hit  the  hay. 

Well,  about  fifteen  minutes  passes  ah’  here 
they  come,  but  they’re  walkin’  along  careless 
like  which  is  what  I  can’t  figure  out.  I  had 
’em  pictured  fightin’  for  first  place  in  the 
stretch.  They  pile  in. 

“Downtown,”  says  Sly-Face,  “Ninety-first. 
Stop  half  a  block  west  of  Lexington.”  An’  he 
slips  me  ten  more.  -All  the  way  I  can  hear  this 
sterlin’  trio  confabbin’  under  their  breaths,  but 
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I  can’t  translate.  Once  more  I  pulls  up  as  per 
instructions  an’  they  all  exit. 

“I  guess  you  know  what  to  do  this  time,”  says 
one  of  the  other  birds.  I  nods  an’  they  head 
east.  About  ten  seconds  after  they  turn  the 
corner  I’m  squintin’  around  it  an’  I  just  spot 
the  three  of  ’em  goin’  into  a  gin-mill,  Sly-Face 
in  the  real.  I  crosses  over  to  where  I  can  take 
it  all  in  an’  still  reach  the  bus  first  when  they 
show.  Well,  I’m  watchin’  that  door  close 
about  two  cigarets  when  I  hear  somethin’  that 
tells  me  the  fun  began.  Two  shots  quick  an’ 
what  sounds  like  lots  of  glassware  goin’  bad. 
Then  out  comes  Sly-Face  like  a  streak  an’ 
alone.  I  beats  him  to  the  bus  by  a  nose. 

“Go!”  he  snorts,  wavin’  his  arms,  “go  like 
hell,  anywhere!”  An’  I  went,  what  I  mean! 

But  what  hits  old  Sly-Face  in  a  tenderspot 
is  that  I  don’t  head  for  a  place  that’ll 
please  him  the  most.  He  don’t  realize  that  he 
gets  five  diff’rent  opportunities  in  the  same 
number  of  blocks  to  keep  from  reachin’  a  ripe 
old  age.  An’  when  kinda  groggy  myself  I 
jams  down  the  brakes,  the  bus  stops  dead  at 
Harlem  Headquarters. 

“All  out!”  I  yells. 

“What!  What’s  this?”  he  sputters. 

“Pipe  down,  simp,”  I  says,  “an’  welcome 
home.”  W'ith  that  I  drag  ’im  in  by  the  ear  like 
he’s  got  jam  all  over  ’im. 

An  hour  later  I’m  crashin’  the  line  for  a 
theater  call  an’  still  chucklin’  at  the  look  on  the 
poor  goop’s  face  when  them  Harlem  bulls 
gather  round  an’  start  askin’  ’im  questions. 
Altogether  it  ain’t  a  bad  night  an’  just  one  peek 
at  the  lady  in  the  St.  George’d  finish  it  up 
proper.  But  that’s  askin’  too  much,  so  after 
inhalin’  a  few  orders  of  apple  pie  an’  milk  at  the 
Greek’s,  I  hit  the  well  known  hay. 

Now  usuilly  I  sleep  late  but  somethin’ 
whispers  to  me  that  I’m  missin’  a  trick  if  I  do 
the  next  mornin’  so  nine  o’clock  finds  me  passin’ 
the  St.  George  just  in  time  to  spot  the  one  I’m 
hopin’  to  see  step  out  bright  an’  shiny  an’  hop 
into  a  cab.  I  guess  it  must  be  the  fact  that 
she’s  totin’  a  grip  that  gives  me  a  start.  Looks 
to  me  somehow  like  she’s  packin’  in.  Then 
I’m  glad  I  climbed  into  the  best  scenery  I  own 
because  it  gives  me  extra  courage  an’  I  flop  into 
the  next  hack  tellin’  the  driver  to  keep  his  eye 
on  the  one  ahead.  About  ten  blocks  south  her 
cab  stops  an’  gettin’  out  she  pays  off.  W'hile 
I’m  doin’  the  same,  she  disappears  inside  an 
office  buildin’,  so  they’s  nothin’  left  for  me  ex¬ 
cept  play  sentry  tUl  she  comes  out.  I  got  my 
mind  made  up  to  slip  her  the  info  I  think  she 
might  be  lookin’  for.  She’s  only  inside  about 
five  minutes  when  out  she  comes  an’  lookin’ 
pretty  hopeless.  It’s  [my  play  an’  I  doff  the 
Kelly  but  I  ain’t  ever  takin’  a  chance._  She 
spots  me  at  the  same  time. 

“Why,  good  mornin,”  she  says,  an’  droppin’ 


the  bag  holds  out  the  fin  I  love  to  touch. 

“The  same  to  you.  Miss,”  I  gulps,  “an’  I  hope 
you’ll  excuse  me  for  homin’  in  where  I  got  do 
business;  but  I  seen  somethin’  last  night  I  fig, 
ured  you  might  want  to  know  about.” 

“I’m  sure  I  can’t  imagine  what  it  was,”  she 
comes  back,  still  smilin’.  “I  don’t  know  a  soul 
in  New  York  except  Mr.  Merry  and — and  you.” 

“Thanks,”  I  grin  back.  “By  Mr.  Merry 
you  don’t  mean  the  bird  you  was  ridin’  with  io 
my  cab  the  other  night?” 

“Yes,”  she  murmurs,  “that’s  him.  His  office 
is  in  this  building  and  I’ve  been  here  now 
for  three  mornings,  but  he  is  still  away.  He 
must  be  out  of  town,  I  guess.” 

“Well,”  I  says,  “I  can’t  help  speakin’  right 
out  knowin’  what  I  do.  That  tramp’s  name 
isn’t  Merry  any  more,  it’s  Mud.  I  mean,  that’s 
the  one  he’s  entitled  to  most.  An’  last  night  I 
has  the  extreme  pleasure  of  puttin’  him  where 
the  dogs  can’t  bark  at  ’im.  Out  of  town,  is 
right.” 

“You  don’t  mean  he’s  arrested,”  she  queries. 

“That’s  what  they  call  it  sometimes,”  I  tells 
her,  “an’  I  might  as  well  tell  you  he’s  an  escaped 
crook  of  the  worst  kind  an’  I  have  to  laff  when  I 
think  of  a  song  I  heard  once  that  fits  him  good. 
It’s  about  the  diff’rent  things  a  guy  did  an’  the 
chorus  goes: — ‘he’s  in  the  jail-house  now.’  ” 

She  looks  at  me  steady  but  her  mouth  trem¬ 
bles  an’  her  voice  is  kinda  shaky  when  she  says: 
“I  don’t  know  that  I  feel  much  like  breaking 
out  in  song  but  I  can’t  very  well  cry  here,  can 
I?  So  I  guess  I’ll — ”  an’  blamed  if  she  don’t 
hum — “follow  the  swallow  back  home.” 

“Beg  your  pardon.  Miss,”  I  says,  “there’s 
one  thing  more.” 

“Yes,”  she  agrees,  “one  thing  left.  That  is, 
I  can  still  walk  to  Grand  Central  and  send  a 
telegram.” 

Which  is  exactly  what  she  does  ivith  me 
polin’  along  totin’  the  grip.  At  the  station  she 
hustles  over  to  send  a  wire  an’  I  squat  on  a 
bench  thinkin’  things  over.  In  a  few  minutes 
she’s  back  an’  we  find  two  seats  in  the  waitin’ 
room.  I  guess  I  act  kinda  fidgety  on  account  I 
got  somethin’  to  say  but  don’t  know  how  to 
say  it. 

“W’ell,”  I  finally  blurts  out,  “my  name’s 
Van  Riper.  They  caU  me  Bill  an’  I’m  sorry  to 
see  you  get  such  a  tough  break.  I  don’t  know 
as  it’ll  interest  you  but  I  been  kinda  lookin’  out 
for  you  ever  since  you  got  in  my  cab  at  Penn 
Station.” 

Then  I  glance  at  her  like  I’m  gettin’  a  good 
start  an’  forget  where  the  brake  is. 

“It  was  very  kind  of  you,  I’m  sure.”  she  says, 
“but  things  are  bound  to  happen  of  course, 
that  none  of  us  can  figure  out  beforehand.  I’m 
known  in  Dubuque,  lowa'^as  Fanny  Wilmot.” 

“That’s  a  long  walk,”  I  surest.  “Might  I 
ask  how  come  you’re  sightseein’  in  New  Yokr 
all  by  your  lonesome.  Miss  Wilmot?” 
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;ouch.  “That’s  easy,”  she  explains.  “They  went  and 
[  hope  handed  me  the  first  prize  in  a  contest  back  home 
!ot  DO  so  I  simply  had  to  spend  the  money.  Of 
I  fig.  course  everj-body  likes  to  come  to  New  York 
sometime  and  there  you  are.” 
she  I  “H-m,”  I  says,  “a  local  beauty  contest,  I 
a  soul  ;  s’pose.” 

you.”  i  She  stares  at  me  hard  an’  then  starts  a  laff 
deny  j  that  sounds  like  music  to  me. 
ithiu  ■  “Oh!  Mr.  Van  Riper,  that’s  too  funny  for 
i  anything.  Me  win  a  beauty  contest.” 
office  “Why  not?”  I  butts  in.  “You  can  enter  one 
now  for  my  money  any  time.” 

He  “No  it  couldn’t  be,”  she  says.  “They  lied  to 
me  and  said  I  made  the  best  bread  and  pies  in 
right  Iowa.” 

name  I  guess  I  look  kinda  sheepish  at  that  one. 
that’s 

ight  I  I  “W7ELL,  Miss  Wilmot,”  I  says,  decidin’  to 
ivhere  I  W  take  the  buU  by  the  horns,  “pie  is  one 
m,  is  I  of  my  failin’s,  but  right  now  I’m  goin’  to  ask  a 
I  personal  question.  In  one  way  it’s  none  of  my 
eries.  1  business  so  you  don’t  need  to  answer  it  if  you 
[  tells  (km't  w’ant  to.” 

aped  “Sroot  if  you  must.”  she  responds. 

hen  I  I  “W’ell.  how  much  did  this  bird  Merry  nick 

good.  I  you  for?” 

i’  the  f  “I  admit  I  can’t  keep  a  secret,”  she  says,  her 
”  !  eyes  kinda  misty,  “so  I’ll  tell  you.  I  paid  him 

irem-  ;  two  hundred  in  advance  for  the  course  he  ad- 
says:  wrtsed.  ‘Stage  dancing  taught  in  six  les- 
ikrng  SOBS,’  ”  she  quotes  sarcastic,  “and  I — I  loaned 
,  can  him  a  hundr^  more.” 

don’t  "Oh  boy!”  I  says,  “can  you  ’magine?  .'\n’ 
i  they  shoot  men  like  Lincoln.  Well,  never  mind 
lere’s  I  got  some  real  news  for  you  now.” 

“Good  news  is  all  I  can  stand  right  now,”  she 
at  is,  says,  an’  I  guess  she  means  it. 
nd  a  “That’s  what  this  is,”  I  announce.  “They 
is  wdy  a  select  few  that  gets  even  in  Sucker 
1  me  Town  but  I’m  glad  to  say  that  you’re  one.” 

1  she  “Gets  even,”  she  repeats,  wicie-eyed.  “You 
on  a  mean  I’ll  get  it  back?” 

lutes  “Y’see  its  like  this.”  I  explain,  “I’m  gettin’ 
Jtin’  one  large  juicy  grand,  a  thousan’  smackers  for 
mtl  bringin’  this  Merry  to  the  jail-house  an’ — ” 
w  to  “But  Mr.  Van  Riper,  I — ” 

“One  moment.  Madam,”  I  says,  “I  know  you 
me’s  don’t  want  any  part  of  it,  but  when  this  NIutt 
y  to  is  pinched  they  find  about  ten  grand  in  his 
now  HA.  Now  to  save  you  from  any  embarrass- 
'out  Bents,  I’ll  give  you  a  check  for  three  hundred 

’enn  providin’  you  make  out  an  alfred  david  that 

this  bird  has  the  same  amount  belongs  to  you, 
;ood  see.  Then  I  go  down,  collect  an’  we’re  both 
set.  Easy,  ain’t  it?  Fact  is,  I’m  the  only 
ays,  one  can  lose.” 
irse,  “You?” 

I’m  “Sure.  You’ll  prob’ly  grab  a  sleeper  back  to 

Iowa.  Then  where  do  I  get  off?” 
ht  I  “Bill  \’an  Riper,”  she  says,  “you’re  a  peach, 
’okr  I  And  if  there  weren’t  so  many  people  around  I’d 
I  —I’d  kiss  you.” 


“Well.”  I  grins.  “I’m  used  to  crowds,  but  if 
you  wanta  make  that  a  promise,  it  don’t  make 
me  mad.” 

“Then  under  the  circumstances,”  she  says, 
“I  guess  I’ll  have  to  stay  here  a  few  weeks 
longer.” 

“You  got  my  permission,”  I  says,  “an’  any 
time  you  want  any  strong  arm  work  done  you 
know  who  to  ask.  It’ll  be  a  pleasure.  .An’ 
hadn’t  you  better  send  another  wire  sayin’  you 
don’t  need  the  jack  after  all?” 

She  chuckled. 

“Is  there  anything  you  don’t  think  of?”  she 
asks  me.  “I  didn’t  send  any  wire  yet.  I  only 
pretended  to.  I  was  still  hoping.” 

Can  you  touch  that  one? 

“Well.  I’ll  be  goin’,”  I  says,  “you  know  where 
to  find  me  any  time  an’  as  long  as  I  gotta  think 
of  everythin’,  in  case  you  wanta  leave  the  St. 
George  I  can  show  you  a  number-one  place  to 
board  near  where  I’m  livin’  an’  you  hafta  know 
somebody  to  get  in.” 

She  stares  at  me  hard  for  about  a  minute. 

“I  must  attend  to  this  at  once,”  she  says, 
“kindly  take  me  there  immediately.” 

Well,  the  followin’  Sunday  I  happens  in  to 
Mother  Higgins’s  for  dinner  then  I  goes  to  a 
movie  in  the  evenin’.  Y’know  I  never  go  to  a 
movie  alone  so  that  explains  why  I  go  to  this 
one.  The  next  Sunday  we  take  the  excursion 
to  Philly.  .A  week  later  we  try  the  one  to 
Washington.  Then  I  suggest  we  take  in  .At¬ 
lantic  City  for  a  week.  M  hen  I  spring  it,  her 
eyes  look  as  big  as  them  peace  dollars. 

“AA'illiam  \’an  Rip)er,”  she  says,  “do  you 
mean  it?” 

“Surest  thing  j'ou  know.”  I  says.  “We  can 
beat  it  down  to  the  City  Hall  an’  get  all  set 
early  enough  Saturday  mornin’  to  make  a  train 
that’ll  get  us  there  for  dinner.” 

The  next  minute  I  know  I’m  goin’  to  see 
Atlantic  City  all  right  an’  I  don’t  exjaect  to 
be  lonesome.  So  I  guess  you  can’t  blame  me 
right  now  for  braggin’  that  I  get  the  best  “coffee 
and”  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

.An’  what’s  more  she’s  always  springin’ 
somethin’  new  on  me  when  I  breeze  in  kinda 
fagged  about  three  G.  M.  like  this  mornin’. 
Bum,  the  pup  almost  knocks  me  for  a  loop  an’ 
then  I  gets  one  of  these  hugs  you  read 
about. 

“Bill  Van  Riper!”  she  says,  while  I  smother. 

“That’s  me,  old  dear,”  I  says.  “Shoot!” 

“Don’t  be  cross  will  you.  when  I  tell  you  I 
squandered  twenty-five  whole  dollars  today 
for  a  bassinet?” 

“You  did,  huh?”  I  pretends  to  growl.  “Well, 
what  of  it.  Twenty-five  bucks  ain’t  so  much. 
But  what  in — what  the — what’s  a  bassinet? 
A  new  kind  of  a  lid?” 

“Why,  you  big  prune,  you,”  she  says,  glarin’ 
at  me.  “.A  bassinet  is  a  small-sized  taxi.” 

Holy  Hannah!  Squandered? 
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Doctor  John  Q.  Bowman,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  adds  the  world's  first 
skyscraper  university  to  a  series  of  astonishing 
accomplishments  in  and  out  of  educational  fields 


by  Elizabeth  Gertrude  Stern 


FLOM  the  bridge  over¬ 
looking  the  Monon- 
gahela,  black  and 
satiny  at  night,  still 
as  a  mirror,  one  sees  the 
magic  of  Pittsburgh,  the 
city  of  steel.  On  the  water 
lies  reflected  a  lane  of  fire 
and  flame,  burning  from 
furnaces  in  mills  and  •fac¬ 
tories  where  steel  and  glass 
for  the  whole  world  are 
melted,  where  all  the 
wealth  of  some  ancient  city 
is  created  here  as  part  of 
one  day’s  work.  It  is  a  lane 
of  fire  never  darkened,  by 
night  or  day. 

Two  groups  of  people  are  the  artisans  of  this 
magnificence:  one  the  workingmen,  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  them,  Hungarians  and  Slavs, 
and  the  other,  the  descendants  of  that  stock 
which  built  the  city,  plowed  its  fields  long  ago, 
erected  its  schools,  put  up  its  churches,  laid 
out  the  winding  hilly  streets,  created  the  wealth 
pouring  now  to  aU  parts  of  the  earth — the 
Scotch-Irish.  Canny  and  hard-headed  are  these 
folks — sobriety,  industry,  caution,  saving,  their 
characteristics. 

Yet  it  is  in  this  city,  and  through  the  cap¬ 
tured  imagination  of  its  Scotch-Irish  business¬ 
men  and  manufacturers,  and  because  of  the 
ardent  faith  of  its  immigrant  citizens,  that  the 
amazing  conception  already  famous  as  the 
“Cathedral  of  Learning”  has  found  being. 
It  is  a  group  of  men  of  this  caliber  that  has  been 
persuaded  to  carry  out,  in  stone  and  in  steel, 
the  dream  of  a  young  man  still  in  his  forties, 
John  Gabbert  Bowman,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  This  autumn  they 


BIG  jobs  are  nothing  new  to  Doctor 
Bowman,  who  is  stiU  in  his  forties. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  he  advocated  a 
radical  change  in  college  entrance  ex¬ 
aminations,  now  widely  adopted.  Later 
he  classified  all  the  colleges  in  the 
United  States  for  the  Carnegie  Foim- 
dation.  He  is  the  man  who  created 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons, 
changed  the  hospitd  standards  of 
America  and,  after  a  long  and  bitter 
fight,  scotched  the  practise  of  fee  split¬ 
ting  among  doctors.  A  man  who 
“keeps  his  feet  on  the  ground  while  he 
looks  at  the  rainbow,”  he  is  now  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  a  university  that  will 
strive  to  raise  boys  and  girls  to  their 
highest  level  of  happiness  and  use¬ 
fulness.  Dr.  Bowman  is  its  inspiration. 


are  breaking  ground  in 
Pittsburgh  for  a  mllcge 
structure  that  may  change 
the  whole  concept  of  edu¬ 
cational  architecture.  This 
structure  will  be  fifty-two 
stories  high;  the  students 
will  reach  their  classes  by 
elevators;  its  formation  wii 
be  of  steel  and  its  walls  oi 
stone.  It  is  to  cost  ten 
million  dollars.  The  men 
who  are  sponsoring  this 
extraordinarily  new  idea  in 
college  building  are  not 
easy  men  to  influence  or 
to  win.  On  the  Board  of 
Trustees  are  Andrew  \V. 
Mellon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  his  brothet 
R.  B.  Mellon,  Governor  Gifford  Pinchot, 
Senator  David  A.  Reed,  Benjamin  Thaw, 
Howard  Heinz,  Hamilton  Stewart,  and  Homer 
D.  Williams,  head  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com¬ 
pany.  It  is  to  be  another  of  the  astonishing 
series  of  accomplishments  John  Bowman’s 
dreams  have  achieved. 

Here  is  another  one  of  the  young  chancelloB 
and  presidents  who  are  of  late  becoming  suck 
a  vital  influence  in  the  American  collegei 
His  particular  qualities  are  three:  a  vivid  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  the  gift  to  express  and  impart  it-:- 
personality,  the  ability  to  see  big  issues — tk 
gift  of  large  vision,  and  the  power  to  direct  men^ 
and  events — ^the  gift  of  organizing  and 
ministering.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  brings  I 
the  field  of  education  those  gifts  hitherto 
garded  as  the  characteristics  of  the  “big  ma 
in  business. 

He  is  a  tall  man,  slight,  with  a  narrow  | 
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Dr.  John  E.  Bowman  be¬ 
gan  life  on  an  Iowa  faim 
forty-eight  years  ago.  At 
seventeen  he  realized  an 
early  ambition  by  becom¬ 
ing  the  teacher  of  a  little 
prairie  school.  At  thirty- 
four  he  was  president  of  a 
university.  As  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  he  is  the  moving 
spirit  behind  a  fifty-two 
story  cathedral  of  learn¬ 
ing,  a  structure  “with 
more  power,  spirit  of 
achievement  and  reverence 
than  has  ever  before  been 
attempted  in  the  world." 
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He’s  Won 

6,000  Horse  Races 

John  E.  Madden,  with  a  matchless  record  for 
producing  winning  thoroughbreds,  tells  ‘how  race 
horses  are  bred,  what  makes  them  run,  and  why 
blood  will  tell — in  human  beings  as  well  as  horses 

by  Walter  S.  Hiatt 
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VER\^ODY  loves  a 
winner.  Thousands 
of  race  fans  go  wild 
as  the  winning  horse 
flashing  past  the 
stand.  One  race 
may  bring  fame.  Once, 
back  in  1780,  there  was  a 
speedy  thoroughbred  called 
DicHned.  His  name  is  im¬ 
mortal  as  the  w’inner  of  one 
race  alone,  the  first  En¬ 
glish  Derby.  Here  in  this 
country  right  now  is  a  man 
whose  horses  have  in  the 
last  eight  years  won  two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-eight  races! 
His  name  is  John  E.  Madden,  super-maker  of 
winners.  And  boiled  down  to  one  sentence  his 
secret  is  just  this:  “Blood  will  tell.” 

The  whole  fascinating  story  of  just  how  blood 
tdls  is  hard  to  get  from  Mr.  Madden.  He 
doesn’t  like  to  talk.  He  hasn’t  time.  And  be¬ 
sides  he  has  to  dodge  people  so  much,  it  has 
become  almost  a  habit.  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
this  is  so.  Wherever  the  horse  is  known,  John 
E.  Madden  is  known.  And  whenever  they  talk 
about  winners,  they  talk  about  him,  and  try  to 
remember  things  he  has  said.  This  makes  for 
silence  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Madden.  But  once, 
at  any  rate,  he  did  talk  fascinatingly  on  the 
subject  nearest  his  heart. 

He  was  shoeing  a  horse  when  I  finally  found 
him.  You  may  not  know  that  he  is  one  of  the 
most  expert  horsc-shoers  in  the  country.  This 
fact  helped  me  to  get  him  to  talk  about  horses. 
It  had  been  a  long,  hard  chase  to  find  him.  I 
hadn’t  seen  Mr.  Madden  since  I  was  a  boy  in 
Kentucky  and  he  was  laying  the  foundation  of 
his  astonishing  career.  I  had  written  him  with- 
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DO  YOU  know  that  all  modem 
thoroughbreds  are  descended  from 
three  famous  horses?  That  of  the 
two  parents,  the  quality  of  the  sire  is 
much  the  more  important  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  character  of  the  offspring? 
That  our  knowledge  of  the  inheritance 
of  hrunan  characteristics  may  be  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  results  of  experiments  in 
horse  breeding?  That  Mendel’s  law  of 
inheritance  is  subject  to  change  when 
applied  to  certain  mammals?  These 
are  some  of  the  questions  discussed 
publicly  for  the  first  time  by  an  tmsur- 
passed  master  in  a  school  where  quick 
oblivion  is  the  fate  of  those  who  are 
tmsuccessful. 


out  answer.  I  had  tried 
to  find  him  at  his  hotel. 
Although  known  by  sight 
to  every  bell-hop  in  the 
country,  it  was  denied  that 
he  stopped  there. 

I  went  to  the  track.  At 
the  club  house  they  said: 
“Why,  he  was  here  just  a 
little  while  ago.  He’s  gone 
now.”  Madden  is  inevit¬ 
ably,  incurably  “just 
gone.”  I  went  to  the  pad- 
dock.  “Why.  he  ought  to 
be  around  here,  he  just 
went  by  not  long  ago,” 
they  said.  I  went  to  his  stables. 

There  he  was  shoeing  a  horse  called  Blue 
Ridge.  He  looked  over  his  glasses  a  moment, 
shook  hands  and  turned  back  to  his  work.  It 
was  fascinating  to  see  the  fine  points  of  horse¬ 
shoeing  as  he  illustrated  them.  You  must  shoe 
a  race  horse  so  that  the  thin  metal  of  the  fine 
racing  shoe  cannot  hurt  the  tender  parts  of  the 
foot  and  will  still  hold  fast  under  the  terrific 
speed.  He  toyed  with  the  horse’s  foot,  fitting 
and  refitting  the  shoe.  Then  he  told  the  darky 
groom  to  lead  the  horse  in.  He  would  refit  the 
shoe  just  before  the  race  next  morning. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  many  talks  with 
Mr.  Madden  about  horses  and  about  their  per¬ 
formances  at  Saratoga,  Belmont  and  other 
tracks  all  over  the  country.  Just  remember 
that  last  year  horses  he  owned  or  bred  won 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  races.  It  means 
a  lot  to  win  that'  many  races  on  the  big  tracks. 

Man-o’-War  won  only  eighteen  big  ones — 
Domino  but  nineteen.  The  Stanleys,  the  family 
of  the  thirteenth  Lord  Derby  who  founded  the 
famous  Derby  Stakes  in  1780  at  Epsom  in 
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Hamburg  Place,  with  its  two  thousand  eight  hundred  acres  of  hlue-grass.  is  the  largest  place  in 
Kentucky,  if  not  anywhere,  devoted  to  the  thoroughbred.  Star  Shoot  (in  the  circle)  is  one  of  the 
unsolved  mysteries  of  horse  breeding.  He  was  America's  leading  sire  for  five  years.  His  daugh¬ 
ters  are  wonderful  brood  mares  and  no  thoroughbred  nursery  is  complete  without  one.  Yet  so 
far  all  his  sons  have  been  faihires.  No  one  knows  why. 


England  and  won  the  event  in  1787  with  a  horse 
named  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  tried  vainly  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-six  years  to  win  again.  An¬ 
other  Lord  Derby,  the  seventeenth,  did  it  last 
year  with  Sansovino.  Lord  Roseber>%  the  En- 
glbh  statesman  and  scholar,  was  said  to  have 
achieved  his  three  great  ambitions  when  he 
married  the  richest  heiress  in  England,  became 
prime  minister,  and  won  the  “Darby”  once. 

The  life  ambition  of  many  an  .American  mil¬ 
lionaire  with  big  stables  has  been  to  win  but  one 
race  which,  with  all  his  wealth,  he  could  not  do. 
One  such  man  has  tried  in  vain  for  fifteen  years 
to  win  the  Kentucky  Derby.  John  E.  Madden 
has  won  the  Kentucky  Derby  four  times  and 
it  is  merely  one  detail  in  his  racing  career. 

For  eight  years  he  has  stood  at  the  head  of 
all  Americans  who  breed  and  race  horses. 
Hoeing  Form  puts  it  this  way:  “During  the 
past  eight  years  horses  bred  by  John  E.  Madden 
have  won  a  total  of  2,698  races,  a  record  prob¬ 
ably  unsurpassed  an>'where.”  .\nd  behind  it 
stands  the  greater  total,  from  first  to  last  during 
his  career,  of  some  six  thousand  races  won,  with 
about  ten  thousand  seconds  and  ten  thousand 
thirds.  With  it,  moreover,  goes  an  equally 
notable  record  with  trotting  horses.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  when  this  man  talks  about  horses 
he  sp>eaks  with  authority?  He  might  well  be 
called  King  of  the  “Sport  of  Kings.” 

He  Never  Forgets  a  Horse 

John  E.  Madden  is  remarkable  in  little 
things.  Probably  he  realizes  they  are  not  as 
little  as  they  seem.  Besides  being  a  master 
horse-shoer  he  is  an  expert  at  all  the  other  arts 
and  crafts  a  man  who  takes  care  of  horses  must 
practice.  In  his  mind  he  carries  constantly  the 


individual  condition  of  anywhere  from  four  to 
five  hundred  valuable  horses.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  notices  sent  out  about  the  Madden 
horses  at  Hamburg  Place,  Kentucky,  state  that 
“correspondence  will  not  be  entertained?” 

Fortunately  Mr.  Madden  is  of  powerful 
physique,  or  he  could  not  do  what  he  does. 
He  is  the  most  active  man  I  have  ever  known. 
Every  morning  he  is  up  around  four  o’clock  and 
by  daylight  he  is  in  the  stable  or  in  the  pasture 
or  at  the  track,  watching  his  horses.  This  con¬ 
tinues  all  day.  By  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening 
he  has  gone  to  bed,  still  thinking  about  horses 
just  as  he  got  up  thinking  about  them. 

For  thirty-four  years  he  has  been  doing  this, 
watching,  studying  horses.  Once  this  veteran 
sees  a  horse,  whether  his  own  or  another  man’s, 
he  has  mentally  photographed  it  for  keeps.  He 
never  forgets  a  horse;  he  can’t.  Mr.  Madden 
must  carry  in  his  eye  an  accurate  picture  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  blooded  horses. 

Think  of  some  of  the  thoroughbreds  this  man 
has  bred  or  owned  or  handled.  Zev,  the  famous, 
winner  of  the  international  race  of  1923,  was 
bred  by  him.  Zev’s  winnings  as  a  three-year-dd 
aggregated  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  thou¬ 
sand  six  hundred  and  seventy-three  dollars. 
Gray  Lag,  winner  of  the  Metropolitan*,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Suburban,  Excelsior  and  many  other  big 
stake  races,  is  another  of  Mr.  Madden’s  horses. 
So  were  Hamburg,  The  Finn,  Sir  Martin,  Sir 
Barton,  Oceanic,  Paul  Jones.  So  was  Irish  Lad, 
winner  of  ninety-nine  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  in  stakes  and  the  sire  of  many 
winners  in  Europe.  King  James,  winner  of  over 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  was  yet  another, 
and  on  it  goes  through  a  long  list  of  thorough¬ 
breds.  Just  as  carefully  he  has  built  up  his 
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trotting  strains.  In  the  fall  of  1907  this  builder 
oi  Uooded  families  purchased  the  world  famous 
Nancy  Hanks,  named  for  the  mother  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  sent  her  to  join  the 
brood  mare  ranks  at  Hamburg  Place.  Among 
the  greatest  Madden  trotters  have  been  Soprano, 
Tanagra.  Periscope  and  Hamburg  Belle. 

How  does  he  do  it?  Is  it  the  shape  of  the 
package,  food,  water,  care?  What  is  this  mys¬ 
tery  of  horse  speed  that  John  Madden  works 
with  like  a  magician?  Ten  Broeck,  at  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  in  1877,  electrified  the  world 
by  running  the  mile  in  1  minute,  395i  seconds  or 
at  the  rate  of  thirty-six  miles  an  hour.  That 
was  express  train  speed  for  those  days.  Today 
the  speed  of  horses  reaches  at  times  forty  miles 
an  hour  or  better.  What  makes  horses  run 
faster?  Fast  tracks  of  course  make  fast  horses. 
But  is  the  modern  horse  really  better  than 
Diometl.  Eclipse,  Flying  Childers,  Waxy,  Blink 
Bonny,  Eleanor  and  the  other  champions  of  old? 
During  my  talks  with  Mr.  Madden,  his  thoughts 
were  always  running  back  to  the  family. 

To  follow  his  reasoning,  we  must  first  have  a 
peep  down  that  shadowy  road  whence  came  the 
horse.  In  the  plains  and  dells  of  millions  of 
years  ago,  there  romped  a  tiny  creature,  smaller 
than  a  fox,  short  of  legs,  four-toed  in  its  front 
feet  and  three-toed  on  its  hind  ones.  It  had  a 
horse-like  head.  Often  its  contemporaries,  if 
not  its  companions  and  its  playmates,  were  the 
huge  dinosaurs,  living  in  the  fetid  lush  of  the 
iwamps.  As  the  world  passed  from  age  to  age, 
perhaps  man  met  this  little  creature,  a  cosmo- 
pditan,  roaming  in  the  forest  or  plain,  from  the 
Eocene  age  up  to  the  top  of  the  age  of  mammals. 
As  time  went  on  this  little  creature  lost  its 
leveral  toes,  became  larger  and  stronger,  saw 


the  arrival,  then  the  departure,  of  the  Sloth,  the 
giant  toxodunt. 

During  these  millions  of  years  the  horse  ac¬ 
quired  speed  structure.  This  speed  structure 
has  thin,  agile,  long  legs  as  its  basis.  Following 
the  law  of  natural  selection,  then  the  breeding 
process  applied  by  man,  the  race  horse  has  come 
to  be  the  most  perfect  speed  machine  among 
living  animals.  This  race  or  thoroughbred 
horse  is  ages  removed  from  the  draft  horse  or 
the  huge,  extinct  type  of  war  horse  used  to 
carry  armored  knights  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  thoroughbred  is  different,  too,  from  the 
Arabian  and  the  Libyan,  from  which  it  sprung. 
For  instance,  the  pelvic  bone  is  no  longer 
vertical  to  the  ground,  but  horizontal,  thereby 
drawing  in  the  body  and  giving  it  litheness. 
The  spi^  horse  of  today  has  changed  within 
the  memory  of  living  man  from  Cremome  to 
Man-o’-VV'ar.  He  is  very  different  from  Euro¬ 
pean  wonder  horses  like  Ormonde  and  Robert 
the  Devil  of  a  few  generations  ago.  He  is 
different  from  Lexington,  the  greatest  racer  and 
sire  .America  has  ever  known,  or  from  Domino, 
in  some  respects  the  equal  of  Lexington. 

Why  Blood  Will  Tell 

Part  of  Mr.  Madden’s  answer  is  found  in  the 
dictum,  “blood  will  tell,”  illustrated  in  the 
tragedy  of  Lexington — the  horse,  not  the  battle. 
Diomed,  the  winner  of  the  first  English  Derby 
in  1780,  was  sold  in  the  United  States  for  only 
fifty  pounds  sterling.  He  came  at  a  period  when 
six  Derby  winners  were  imported  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  His  blood  was  carried  in  direct  line  to 
Boston,  sire  in  18.50  of  Lexington.  This  Ken¬ 
tucky  horse  was  the  dominant  force  in  .American 
racers  during  the  Civil  War  period.  In  an 


This  is  the  heart  of  the  district  in  Kentucky  that  has  produced  the  most  perfect  speed  machine 
among  domestic  animals  through  breeding  methods  that  hare  changed  the  type  noticeably  in 
relatively  few  years.  The  Madden  farm  is  the  home  of  an  all-star  list  of  blue  blooded  horse 
families  that  have  made  racing  history  here  and  abroad.  Irish  Lad.  for  instance  (in  the  circle), 
founded  a  line  of  sensational  European  winners. 
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unfavorable  period  361  horses  of  his  blood  won 
96!)  races,  or  a  total  in  stakes  of  $970,212.  Then 
came  darkness.  Lexington  died  in  1875,  and, 
due  to  neglect  of  breeders,  this  mate  line  with 
his  last  and  undefeated  son,  El  Rio  Rev,  perished 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  a  few  years  later. 

So  when  we  speak  of  weather,  climate,  train¬ 
ing,  jockeys,  g(^  tracks  and  bad  tracks,  we 
are  not  telling  any  of  the  fundamentals  of  why 
horses  run  fast,  and  faster.  These  are  detaib 
that  explain  why  the  Zevs,  the  Sarazens,  the 
Epinards,  the  Black  Golds  beat  each  other,  but 
not  why  we  have  such  horses.  Behind  it  all 
there  is  another  and  a  greater  truth,  thinks  Mr. 
Madden.  And  all  his  life  he  has  been  proving  it. 

Once  He  Trained  Athletes 

Some  ten  years  beyond  the  half  century  was 
born  in  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  a  lad  of 
Irish  parents,  well-to-do  as  things  went.  When 
that  slim,  strong-boned  lad  grew  up,  he  turned 
to  making  a  living  at  the  thing  he  was  most 
interested  in,  athletics,  training  young  fellows 
to  run  well,  and  to  box  well,  for  their  health’s 
sake.  Madden,  having  gotten  some  ideas  about 
training  people,  later  began  to  have  them  about 
horses.  His  instinct  took  him  to  the  blue-grass 
region  of  Kentucky.  It  was  the  hey-day  p)eriod, 
when  the  .\merican  people  were  beginning  to 
recover  from  the  Civ^  War,  reaping  economic 
profits  and  comforts  after  long  years  of  trial, 
toil  and  danger.  One  of  these  new  comforts  and 
luxuries  was  the  owning  of  fine  horses. 

The  United  States  had  not  then  been  in¬ 
tersected  with  railroads,  cross-country  electric 
railways  and  bus  lines.  The  frontiers  were  pnly 
in  a  measure  conquered,  and  the  horse  was  still 
man’s  right  hand  in  this  task.  Then,  as  now, 
Kentucky  was  a  world  center  for  trotters,  sad¬ 
dle  horses  and  thoroughbreds.  But  not  to  the 
degree  of  this  day  of  prosperity,  with  nine  thou¬ 
sand  races  a  year,  with  stakes  and  purses  for 
thoroughbreds  alone,  on  the  hundred  and  odd 
tracks  of  the  country,  totaling  more  than  ten 
million  dollars. 

It  was  in  this  background  I  first  saw  Mr. 
Madden,  very  active  as  now,  wearing  a  de¬ 
termined  expression  and  recognized  by  horse¬ 
men  as  a  coming  leader  among  them.  He  had 
horse  judgment,  and  without  that  no  man  may 
meddle  with  the  infinitely  painstaking  business 
of  handling  horses. 

Mr.  Madden  didn’t  leap  into  this  horse  world 
as  a  full-fledged  trainer  at  once.  He  is  not  the 
meteor  brand  of  star.  He  began  with  hard 
schooling,  learning  the  endless  and  multiple 
secrets  of  handling  horses.  He  learned  how  a 
horse  could  be  today  a  priceless  p)earl  and  to¬ 
morrow  a  bit  of  shattered  flesh  and  nerves  that 
the  owner  turns  out  to  pasture. 

Then  came  the  panic  of  ’93  and  the  horse  went 
on  the  bargain  counter.  Wheat  sold  in  Chicago 
for  twelve  cents  a  bushel,  and  rotted  on  the 


ground  in  Kansas.  Mr.  Madden  somehow 
weathered  the  storm,  all  the  time  using  every 
peimy  he  could  scrape  ifp  to  buy  horses  froa 
the  bargain  counter.  “My  friends  told  me  it 
would  break  me,  but  when  a  man  is  already 
broke  .  what  difference  does  it  make?”  Ije 
chuckled.  Then  he  turned  to  the  business  of 
selling  to  rich  sportsmen  of  the  East  superb, 
unmatched  Kentucky-bred  saddle  horses  and 
hunters.  His  faith  in  horses  was  slowly  re¬ 
warded.  He  had  a  dream — a  vision  about 
horses  to  which  he  clung.  He  would  [persuade 
discouraged  or  indifferent  breeders  and  farmers 
to  breed  on  shares  with  him,  later  developing 
and  selling  their  foals.  Slowly  he  forged  ahead. 

A  neighbor  of  his  also  had  faith  in  horses. 
This  was  the  late  James  B.  Hag^n,  a  real 
California  “forty-niner,”  and  many  times  a  mil¬ 
lionaire.  There  was  something  in  his  Turkish 
blood  that  made  him  love  the  horses  of  his  an¬ 
cestors.  He  had  always  been  a  lover  of  thor¬ 
oughbreds.  When  he  returned  from  California 
he  brought  his  stables  to  Kentucky.  He  took 
a  Kentucky  bride.  He  bought  the  big  place  of 
Elmendorf,  and  there  erected  a  marble  palace. 
Here  he  began  to  breed  thoroughbreds  on  a 
wholesale  scale  never  before  attempted.  He 
had  forty  sires  in  an  immense  circular  stable. 
There,  annually,  nearly  half  a  thousand  foals 
saw  the  light  of  day.  Yet  with  all  this,  he  ms 
not  an  outstanding  success. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  turn  victorious  horses  out 
by  wholesale  like  Ford  cars. 

“It  is  only  by  our  failures  that  success  comes,” 
said  Mr.  Madden.  “.\sk  any  successful  man, 
and  he  will  say  he  succeeded  by  his  failures.  A 
lot  more  good  could  be  gotten  out  of  recitals 
of  success  if  the  tellers  explained  their  failures. 
I  have  failed  many  more  times  than  I  have 
succeeded.” 

So  this  careful  horse-shoer  and  veterinarian, 
this  man  to  whom  success  has  come  out  of 
failure,  began  to  prepare  a  bulwark  against 
failure.  He  studied  books  on  breeding;  he  be¬ 
gan  a  system  of  records,  of  the  results  of  breeding 
among  his  friends  and  neighbors;  and  above 
all  he  kept  careful  records  of  his  own  horses. 
From  the  experiences  of  the  great  Haggin 
stables  and  from  his  own,  he  slowly  began  to 
learn. 

I  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Madden’s  observant 
eye  that  won’t  let  him  forget  the  good  and  bad 
points  of  any  horse  he  ever  sees.  Here  is  just 
how  quick  he  is.  One  morning  I  was  visiting 
him  at  Belmont  track.  Long  Island,  New  York. 
A  young  woman — a  stranger  to  him — jocularly 
said,  “How  would  I  do  for  a  jockey?”  Mr. 
Madden  glanced  at  her,  she  was  wearing  a 
cloak,  and  answered:  “Well  your  weight  is  in 
your  favor.  You  would  weigh  in  as  you  stand 
at  one  hundred  and  nineteen  pounds.”  He  had 
called  her  weight  to  a  pound. 

Going  his  busy,  hard-working  way,  breeding, 
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No  detail  of  track,  paddock  or  stall  is  beneath  the  notice  of  John  E.  Madden,  who  has  equipped 
himself  as  a  master  breeder  of  race  horses  by  becoming  expert  at  all  the  arts  and  crafts  a  roan 
who  takes  care  of  horses  must  know.  He  takes  pride  in  being  a  skilful  horse-shoer  and  person¬ 
ally  fits  the  delicately  shod  thoroughbreds  at  Hamburg  Place. 


try  perhaps  to  get  swiftness  from  his  blood  in 
another  generation,  or  else  turn  altogether  from 
his  strain.  Sometimes  we  must  stop  and  search 
pedigrees  a  century  old  to  find  just  why  a  hope¬ 
fully  bred  horse  has  failed  us. 

“Right  off,  let  me  say,  accidents,  fast  horses 
of  common  blood,  have  no  meaning  in  a  re¬ 
productive  sense,  no  past,  no  future.  The  great 
struggle,  the  battle,  is  to  find  the  fit,  preserve 
the  fit,  eliminate  the  unfit.”  Here  is  his  key 
to  the  problem  of  heredity;  the  result  of  a  life¬ 
time  of  experience:  “A  family  is  stronger  than 
the  individual.” 

Fast  Horses  Are  Not  Accidents 
This  statement  has  the  strength  of  a  scientific 
law.  He  has  formulated  two  other  statements: 
“Dominant  traits  come  through  the  sire  strain, 
not  from  the  dam,”  and,  “exact  mathematics 
cannot  be  applied  as  a  system  to  heredity  when 
there  is  only  one  offspring  at  a  time.”  This 
statement  refers  to  and  mo^fies  Mendel’s  law  of 
heredity,  now  widely  used  to  improve  plant  life. 

Mr.  Madden  doesn’t  believe  in  families  just 
because  they  are  old.  “There  are  fast  families 
that  die,  fading  families  I  call  them,  the  last 
of  the  Mohican  .  There  are  certain  old  stocks 
it  is  fatal  to  reproduce.” 

Here  is  another  fundamental  of  his  practice. 


racing  and  selling  horses,  swinging  back  and 
forth,  up  and  down  the  continent,  across  the 
years  Mr.  Madden  gradually  built  up  Hamburg 
Place,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  acres  of  blue- 
grass,  the  largest  place  in  Kentucky,  if  not  any¬ 
where,  devoted  to  the  thoroughbred.  Keen, 
shrewd,  often  hard,  a  master  in  a  school  where 
the  witless  go  broke,  realizing  his  dream  of 
better,  faster  horses,  he  began  to  succeed  just 
as  he  would  have  succeeded  in  any  undertaking. 

“It  all  goes  back  to  the  family,”  says  he. 
‘The  fundamental  secret  of  getting  great  horses 
is  to  breed  a  healthy  mare  to  a  g<^  horse,  the 
ancestry  of  which  you  have  studied  long  and 
»d/.” 

You  who  bet  your  money  on  looks,  beauty, 
tips,  luck,  and  then  go  wild  at  the  finish, 
listen  to  this  veteran  who  never  gets  excited 
except  when  he  is  elucidating  theories  which  he 
converts  into  quivering  flesh  and  blood:  “The 
public  sees  a  horse  run.  thinks  rather  loosely 
that  horse  just  happened,  can  run  fast  perhaps 
just  because  of  its  good  blood.  Well,  there’s 
no  such  thing  on  the  average  as  breeding  on  the 
off  chance  that  one  good  horse  will  produce 
another.  There  are  horses  of  blood  that  look 
fast,  that  should  be  fast,  and  are  not  fast. 

“The  work  of  the  maker  of  racers  is  to  dis¬ 
cover  if  possible  just  why  that  horse  is  not  fast, 
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He  does  not  use  the  vast  breeding  machinery 
of  which  he  is  now  the  possessor  to  protect  the 
weak  or  the  unfit,  no  matter  what  immortal 
spark  of  speed  or  blood  may  be  concerned. 

“When  a  foal  is  evidently  unfit,  we  cannot 
let  it  live  to  perpetuate  its  faults,”  he  says. 
“Many  families  inherit  bad  traits  and  all  the 
care  and  kindness^  the.  world  can’t  wipe  out 
this  stain  of  blood.” 

He  finds  each  year  exceptions  that  baffle  him. 
“Take  the  great  Hamburg — an  instance  of  an 
individual  being  stronger  than  his  family.  He 
was  gentle,  of  wonder  speed.  His  brothers  and 
sisters  were  failures  in  the  stud.  Was  he  an 
accident?  He  has  carried  on  through  his' 
daughters. 

“There’s  another  striking  example  in  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  breeding.  Star  Shoot  was  America’s 
leading  sire  for  five"  years.  His  daughters  are 
wonderful  brood  mares,  and  no  nursery  is  com¬ 
plete  without  them.  And  yet  so  far  his  sons 
have  been  failures.  Why?” 

Brushing  aside  such  puzzles  which  are  still 
to  be  solved,  Mr.  Madden  sticks  to  the  law  he 
has  recognized.  “I  do  not  mean  one  should 
confine  breeding  to  great  sires  only,”  he  ex¬ 
plains.  “I  would  prefer  to  breed  to  a  moderate 
stallion  of  a  first-class  family  than  to  a  first- 
class  horse  of  a  black-sheep  family.”  The  fam¬ 
ily  may  be  compared  to  a  great  highw'ay  with 
many  branches.  Here  and  there  the  branches 
meet  and  turn  into  the  main  road,  here  and 
there  they  run  parallel  to  it  and  form  a  new  road 
of  equal  importance. 

“Say  you  want  to  travel  by  road  from  New 
York  to  Memphis.  You  take  the  road  you 
know,  and  then  by  traveling  over  it  you  find  a 
better  one  in  spots.  So  in  breeding  I  study  the 
road,  and  when  I  find  a  bad  section,  that  is  to 
say,  an  unsound  branch  of  family,  I  avoid  it  in 
the  future.  If  I  discover  a  good  branch,  I  look 
about  for  the  healthy  members  of  this  branch 
and  breed  from  them. 

American  Horses  Superior 

“Let  us  start  with  a  piece  of  common  sense 
anybody  will  recognize.  The  most  important 
element  is  health.  I  avoid  bad  health,  another 
name  for  imsoundness,  as  I  w'ould  a  precipice. 
If  sire  and  dam  are  unsound,  the  offspring 
takes  the  defects  of  both.  ’ 

“Let  us  not  confuse  temporary  ill-health  or 
acquired  traits  with  inherited  ones.  If  a  man 
loses  his  leg,  he  develops  habits.  If  a  horse  has 
bad  temper,  we  must  be  patient  to  find  if  this 
is  not  due  to  bad  breaking.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  has  bad  eyesight,  that  may  be  heredity, 
and  this  you  can  overcome  only  by  elimination, 
by  suppressing  the  breed.” 

While  he  telieves  the  American  horse  has 
come  to  be  the  equal  or  superior  of  any,  he 
pointed  out  that  that  stock  must  always  be  from 
one  of  the  three  notable  sires  from  which  all 


others  have  come.  The  Darley  Arabian,  the 
Byerly  Turk,  and  the  Godolphin  Barb  are 
the  progenitors  of  all  the  great  thoroughbred 
families. 

Each  of  these  three  stallions  produced  a  line 
of  breed.  Incidentally  it  is  interesting  to  kno\\ 
that  the  thoroughbred,  as  a  separate  breed  of 
horse  just  as  distinct  from  its  Arabian  ancestry 
as  it  is  from  a  Clydesdale  or  a  Percheron,  was 
practically  created  in  England,  during  the  space 
of  one  hundred  years  by  careful  breeding  and  a 
system  of  great  race  meetings,  practically  con¬ 
tinuous  throughout  the  year,  which  rigorously 
weeded  out  the  unfit.  A  thoroughbred  is  a  horsie 
or  mare  whose  pedigree  is  registered  in  the  Stud 
Book  started  in  1791  by  Messrs.  Weatherby,  the 
official  agents  of  the  English  Jockey  Club.  In 
it  ancestries  are  traced  back  as  far  as  1689. 

The  Byerly  Turk,  a  magnificent  charger 
ridden  in  the  Irish  Wars  of  King  William  III 
in  1689  by  a  Captain  Byerly,  after  whom  he 
was  named,  was  the  ancestor,  among  others,,^!! 
a  famous  race  horse  named  Herod,  founder  of 
a  line  of  thoroughbreds.  The  Darley  Arabian, 
^a  genuine  Arab,  was  a  bay  stallion  imjiorted^ 
from .  Aleppo  by  a  Mr.  Darley  of  Yorkshire  ' 
about  ten  years  later.  He  was  the  sire  of  Fly¬ 
ing  Childers,  an  unbeaten  race  horse,  and  also 
the  ancestor  of  Eclipse,  one  of  the  greatest  race 
horses  of  all  time — “Eclipse  first  and  the  rest 
nowhere.”  Eclipse,  a  tall  chestnut,  never 
beaten  in  eighteen  great  races,  had  an  enormous 
number  of  descendants,  many  of  them  Derby 
winners,  and  his  line  is  now  scattered  all  over 
the  racing  world  still  bearing  occasionally  the 
distinctive  black  markings  of  their  ancestor. 

The  third  of  these  founders  of  the  thorough¬ 
bred  was  the  Godolphin  Barb,  a  brown  bay  of 
fifteen  hands  with  an  unnaturally  high  crest, 
whom  a  breeder  discovered  dragging  a  cart  in 
the  streets  of  Paris  and  sold  to  Lord  Godolphin. 
He  had  been  foaled  on  the  Barbary  Coast  about 
1724  and  was  another  ancestor  of  Eclipse  as 
well  as  of  Matchem,  the  founder  of  another  line 
of  thoroughbreds. 

All  race  horses  on  the  turf  today  trace  their 
ancestry  in  the  direct  male  line  to  the  Byerly 
Turk,  the  Darley  Arabian  or  the  Godolphin 
Barb.  In  the  female  line  through  interfusion  of 
blood  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  thoroughbred 
which  does  not  combine  the  blood  of  all  three. 
At  the  same  time  horses  like  Eclipse  and  Herod 
traced  their  blood  to  dozens  of  mares  whose 
pedigrees  were  unknown.  They  were  probably 
native  English  horses  of  a  large  breed  from  the 
Yorkshire  moors  known  as  the  Cleveland  Bay. 
It  was  from  them  the  thoroughbreds  dcriv^ 
the  size  and  length  of  stride  which  they  trans¬ 
mitted  to  their  descendants  and  which  differ¬ 
entiated  them  so  quickly  from  their  Arabian 
ancestors.  These  native  English  horses  had  al¬ 
ready  been  weeded  out  for  two  himdred  years 
(Continued  on  page  i$i) 
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Money  Is  Useful 


Love  isn’t  altogether  blind  in  the  case  of 
one  young  malefactor  of  great  wealth 


by  William  Almon  Wolff 

Illustrated  by  O.  J.  Gatter 


HILIP  TREADWELL’S  fian-  worse.  He  didn’t  care  how  many  other  men  . 
c6e,  Margaret  North,  was  hav-  she  saw.  It  was  just  a  sort  of  recurrence  of  one 
ing  a  quarrel  with  him.  The  man,  and  that  one  man  this  chap  Foster,  that 
phrase  is  used  advisedly;  he  he’d  spoken  about. 

had  no  part,  except  a  passive  “He’s  pretty  poor  stuff,  you  know,’’  he  said, 
one,  in  the  performance.  His  “I  mean — well — a  bad  egg,  if  you  get  me — ’’ 

not  to  reason  why,  as  he  speed-  “He’s  one  of  my  best  friends!’’  she  said, 
fly  discovered  when  he  tried!  His  just  to  listen,  hotly.  And  proceeded  to  grow,  in  her  mind, 
and  try  to  figure  out  what  was  going  on.  and,  to  some  extent,  in  her  speech,  sentimental 

Now,  there  are  times,  no  doubt,  when  the  about  him.  Girls  are  like  that.  They  turn 
strong,  passive  part  is  the  one  to  play.  But  a  man  down,  and  take  the  other  fellow,  and  at 
not,  oh,  by  no  means  not, when  a  young  woman  once  they  grow  doubtful,  and  begin  seeing  the 
b  putting  you  over  the  jumps,  as  it  were.  Mod-  lad  they’ve  passed  up  through  a  pink  and  glam- 
em  civilization,  with  all  its  advantages,  has  ourous  haze,  while  the  bird  whose  ring  they’re  • 
lamentably  failed  to  improve  upon  Stone  Age  wearing  looms  up  as  the  personification  of  all 
technique  in  such  cases.  The  thing  to  do,  as  the  husbands  in  ^1  the  plays  they’ve  ever  seen, 
men  realize,  alw’ays  too  late,  is  to  take  the  lady.  Well,  so  it  went,  with  one  thing  leading  to 
gently,  if  possible,  but  always  firmly,  by  so  another.  Until,  all  at  once,  she  was  tugging  at 
much  hair  as  her  particular  form  of  bob  has  her  ring,  and  thrusting  it  at  Philip,  and  bidding 
left  her,  and  reduce  her,  if  not  to  submission,  at  him  go.  Just  go — she  didn’t  care  where.  And 
least  to  silence.  The,  idea  is  to  make  it  im-  the  plot  seemed  to  be  that  Philip  had  managed 
possible  for  her  to  say  something  which,  no  to  accomplish  for  the  absent  Ralph  what  he’d 
matter  how  much  she  may  come,  later,  to  re-  never  quite  been  able  to  put  over  for  himself, 
gret  it,  the  peculiar  and  relentless  logic  of  the  So  he  went,  with  a  badly  fogged  intellect  and 
feminine  mind  compels  her  to  stand  by.  one  slightly  used  and  practically  as  good  as  new 

Philip  had  started  this  quarrel,  right  enough  platinum  and  diamond  engagement  ring.  WTiich 
—the  man  usually  does.  He  hadn’t  meant  to  seemed  to  be  that. 

start  it,  and  that,  of  coinse,  is  also  in  line  with  Only  it  wasn’t;  not  quite.  Philip  had  been 
the  conventions.  He’d  just  said,  casually,  that  pretty  dumb,  so  far.  But,  as  some  of  his 
he  was  slightly  fed  up  with  the  way  Ralph  friends  and  some  others  who  didn’t  fall  into  that 
Foster  was  always  hanging  arotmd,  and  didn’t  classification  could  have  testified,  he  was  one  of 
Margaret  think  she’d  better  give  him  the  air?  those  bozos  who  never  really  begin  to  fight  im- 
She  didn’t.  But  did  she  confine  her  answer  til  they’ve  been  practically  counted  out;  slow  to 
to  tte  categorical  negative?  She  did  not!  anger,  but  terrible  when  aroused,  and  all  that 
Philip  had  started  something,  all  right.  sort  of  thing.  Also,  his  mind,  while  it  didn’t 

“Am  I  supposed  never  to  see  another  man,  always  start  working  very  quickly,  was  singu- 
just  because  I’m  engaged  to  you?’’  Margaret  larly  agile  when  it  once  got  going;  no  good  in 
»sked.  “I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing!  If  the  sprints,  perhaps,  but  very  useful  at  all 
you’re  like  this  now,  what  would  you  be  if  we  distances  over  the  half  mile.  And — there  was 
were  married?’’  the  Treadwell  fortune. 

And  on  she  went,  along  that  line.  Every-  Philip  Treadwell  was  so  rich  that  when  they 
Ifung  he  said,  or  tried  to  say,  just  made  things  published  the  income  tax  figures  his  name  was 
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in  the  first  ten.  He  was  richer  than  that.  He 
was  so  rich  that  p)eople  just  took  it  for  granted 
that  wholly  incredible  figures  would  be  opposite 
his  name,  and  didn’t  bother  to  look  him  up  par¬ 
ticularly,  preferring  to  scan  the  list  further 
down  for  interesting  dirt  about  friends  and 
neighbors. 

This  sounds  ostentatious;  even,  perhaps,  a 
bit  vulgar.  But  when  a  young  man  has 
as  much  money  as  inheritance  and  the  contin¬ 
uing  operation  of  economic  laws  had  thrust 
upon  Philip,  his  wealth  is  the  dominant  thing 
about  him.  You  may  not  like  that,  but  it’s 
true.  Such  a  man  may  be  as  handsome  as 
Paris,  as  wise  as  Aristotle,  the  possessor  of  a 
score  of  distinguished  traits — still,  his  wealth  is 
what  an  imperfect  humanity  is  pretty  sure  to 
think  about  first  when  his  name  comes  up.  So, 
too,  if  his  traits  chance  to  be  unpleasant  ones. 
Grant  him  the  face  of  a  sheep,  the  mind  of  a 
moron,  the  manners  of  a  wild  boar,  the  morals 
of — well,  let  that  pass.  Very  rich  men  do 
manage  to  get  along  very  well  with  reputations 
that  would  mean  soci^  ostracism  for  most 
people. 

Philip  himself,  naturally,  gave  much  less 
thought  to  money  than  did  the  rest  of  the  world. 
He  was  used  to  it,  and  took  it  for  granted.  He 
made  pretty  good  use  of  it,  too,  on  the  whole; 
gave  a  reasonable  amount  of  it  away;  knew  how 
to  order  a  dinner;  dressed  well;  knew,  too,  when 
to  let  other  people  pay  for  things,  which  some 
rich  men  never  seem  to  be  able  to  learn.  One 
.liked  having  him  around;  Margaret  had,  cer¬ 
tainly,  until  they’d  had  that  sUly  row,  which 
had  gone  further  than  she’d  meant  to  let  it! 

Practically  everyone  had  been  sincerely 
pleased  about  that  engagement,  and  genuinely 
hopeful  about  the  marriage.  Margaret’s  father, 
to  be  sure,  wasn’t  in  Philip’s  class,  financially, 
but  very  few  men  were,  and  Mr.  North  wasn’t 
a  pauper,  by  any  means.  He  ran  a  Park 
Avenue  apartment,  and  a  place  on  Long  Island, 
and  a  couple  of  cars,  and  Margaret  had  to  be 
pretty  reckless  before  there  Was  much  of  a 
moan  when  the  monthly  bills  came  in.  At  that, 
though,  there  was  enough  disparity  between  the 
Margaret  North  that  was  and  the  Margaret 
Treadwell  that  was  to  be  to  give  certain  catty 
tongues  something  to  wag  about. 

You  know  the  sort  of  thing  some  of  Mar¬ 
garet’s  friends  were  bound  to  say.  That  she’d 
been  pretty  lucky,  all  right,  the  way  she’d 
hooked  Phil — or,  perhaps,  audibly,  how  poor 
Ralph  Foster  would  feel.  Still — what  could  he 
expect,  with  his  ordinary  job,  and  his  cheap 
little  car,  when  he  had  to  comp)ete  with  Phil? 

It  was  silly  talk,  and  there  really  wasn’t  much 
of  it.  But  it  was  mischievous  talk,  too,  and 
there  was  enough  of  it  for  some  of  it  to  get  back 
to  Margaret.  That  was  bad,  because  she  had 
a  wide  streak  of  romanticism,  and  what  she 


heard  set  her  to  questioning  her  own  motiva 
No  girl  likes  to  know  that  p)eople  are  sayiif 
she  threw  over  a  pxxtr  man  for  a  rich  one — ad, 
if  she’s  at  all  like  Margaret,  she  does  ask  hersdf 
if,  p)erhaps,  there  isn’t  something  in  that  idea. 
Margaret  was  frightfully  up)set;  she  thou^t 
quite  seriously  of  going  to  a  psycho-analyst 
about  her  subconscious  motives  until  she  found 
out  how  much  they'  charged  by  the  hour. 

Naturally,  the  Foster  person  took  up  the 
running  when  he  heard  about  the  broken  en¬ 
gagement.  .\nd,  just  as  naturally,  Margaret 
encouraged  him.  She  fairly  paraded  around 
town  with  him,  in  fact,  and  there  was  talk,  then, 
.with  a  vengeance! 

Phil  didn’t  like  it.  Leaving  out  altogether 
the  fact  that  he  wanted  to — and  meant  to— 
marry  Margaret  himself,  he  couldn’t  see  Foster 
as  any  nice  girl’s  husband.  As  to  this  the 
Norths  felt  the  same  way.  It  wasn’t  his  lack 
of  money  that  bothered  them,  so  far  as  that 
went.  Foster  wasn’t  so  badly  off;  he’d  have 
lined  up  pretty  well,  except  against  some 
Croesus  like  PhU.  But  one  heard  things  about 
him;  not  so  good — that  was  about  the  size  of  the 
general  verdfict  on  Ralph. 

Phil  didn’t  do  anything,  at  first,  about  a 
reconciliation.  He  didn’t,  for  one  thing,  think 
it  would  do  any  good;  for  another,  he  wanted  to 
line  up  his  own  ideas.  .\nd,  when  he’d  done 
that,  he  didn’t  make  the  mistake  of  asking 
Margaret  to  see  him.  He  gave  her  no  chana 
to  refuse;  he  just  saw  her,  by  the  simple  ex¬ 
pedient  of  followihg  her  aroimd  town  for  two  a 
three  days,  until  chance  left  her  without  an  en¬ 
gagement  for  lunch,  and  he  calmly  followed  her 
into  a  restaurant  and  slid  into  the  seat  beside 
her  on  the  divan  behind  her  table. 

“Hello!”  he  said,  brightly. 

“PhU!  ReaUy— I” 

“Oh,  I  know!  Sorry,  and  ^  that.  But  I 
wanted  to  talk  to  you. ,  And — I’ve  got  that 
coming,  don’t  you  think?” 

“Well — ”  She  hesitated;  then  she  smilei 
She  couldn’t  help  it. 

“Thanks!”  He  had  the  menu,  “I  don’t  see 
anything  you  like  on  the  card — oh,  yes — this  is 
the  place  where  they  do  that  scuffle  you’re  » 
fond  of.  All  right?”  She  nodded,  helplessly, 
and  he  ordered  lunch,  with  particular  emphaai 
about  the  salad  dressing.  Then,  untU  they 
were  having  their  coffee,  he  just  talked — aboil 
a  new  play,  and  some  pictures  he’d  seen,  andi 
letter  he’d  had  from  a  chap  in  Paris.  But  with 
the  coffee  he  turned  toward  her,  soberly. 

“I  was  awfully  dumb  the  other  day,”  he  saii 
“I  didn’t  get  you  at  all,  at  first,  you  see.  But- 
well — I  thought  I  ought  to  teU  you  I’m  not 
giving  up.  Not  yet.” 

“Oh,  Phil — don’t!”  she  said.  “I  know  I 
was  horrid  that  day  but — I  meant  it.  .\botf 
us.  It  was  a  mistake,  Phil.” 

“Why?” 
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“What’s  the  use  of  going  into  that?  Lots  of 

reasons.  .  . 

“For  instance?  Foster,  for  one?  .  . 

“You  haven’t  any  right  to  ask  me  that — ” 

“Oh,  yes  I  have!  You  don’t  have  to  answer. 
But  I’ve  got  the  right  to  ask,  it  seems  to 
me.” 

“Well — if  I  needn’t  answer  .  ,  She 
tried  to  meet  his  steady  look  with  one  just  as 
steady — and  didn’t  quite  succeed.  “Phil — I 
don’t  want  to  hurt  you.  But  I  wUl  tell  you  one 
of  the  reasons.  I — you’ve  got  so  much  money 
—it’s  awfully  hard  to  put  it  into  words — but  it 
-rit  makes  me  feel — ” 

He  nodded. 

“I  know  what  you  mean.  You’re  all  wrong, 
though.  It’s  all  right  about  the  money. 
Darned  good  thing  to  have.  I  don’t  intend  to 
be  hypocritical  about  it.  I’m  glad  I’ve  got  it. 
It  gives  one — well,  an  edge — ” 

“Phil!  That — why,  that’s  a  perfectly  dis¬ 
gusting  thing  for  you  to  say — to  feel!  I  didn’t 
dream  .  .  .” 

“^RY  being  realistic  for  five  minutes!  I’ll  go 
i  as  far  as  you  like  in  the  abstract.  It  may 
be  all  wrong  to  let  anyone  have  as  much  money 
as  I’ve  got.  But,  so  long  as  things  are  as  they 
are,  I’m  glad  I’ve  got  what  I  have.  You’d  feel 
the  same  way,  if  we  were  married.” 

“That  shows  how  much  you  know  about  me! 
That’s  the  reason  I — ” 

.“If  that’s  true  it  was  silly — as  well  as  unfair. 
Oh,  I  know  the  line  I  ought  to  take — that  I  hate 
my  money,  and  it’s  a  crushing  burden,  unsought 
and  unwelcome,  and  just  a  public  trust.  Piffle! 
If  there  are  going  to  be  any  millionaires  I  want 
to  be  one  of  them — and  so  do  ninety-nine  people 
out  of  a  hundred,  unless  they’re  kidding  them¬ 
selves!” 

.\t  first  she  looked  outraged.  Then  she 
smiled  upon  him. 

“I’m  awfully  grateful,  really,”  she  said. 
“You  see,  my  conscience  did  trouble  me,  a  little. 
But  now’  that  I  know  the  way  you  really  feel 
about  it  .  ". 

“That’s  all  right,”  he  said,  steadily.  “You 
think  it  over,  and  you’ll  see!  Can  I  take  you 
uywhere?  I’ve  got  a  car  outside?  Perhapj  a 
little  spin  somewhere  ?  ” 

“No!”  she  said,  coldly.  “I  have  an  engage¬ 
ment  with  Ralph  Foster — we’re  going  to  a 
matins.” 

That  was  his  dismissal.  But  he  didn’t,  as  he 
watched  her  go  off,  look  particularly  downcast, 
nor  was  he. 

Phil  understood  Margaret  a  good  deal  better, 
by  that  time,  than  she  understood  herself.  The 
quarrel  was  no  longer  the  profoundly  mysterious 
»nd  bewildering  thing  it  had  been  at  fet.  He 
knew,  now,  something  of  the  talk  that  Margaret 
bad  heard.  And — and  this  is  really  a  tribute 
to  him — he  was  able  to  understand,  in  some 


degree  the  process  of  reaction  that  had  made 
her  turn  toward  Foster. 

It  wasn’t  a  natural  and  healthy  jealousy  that 
made  him  dislike  Foster — although  that  entered 
into  his  feelings,  too.  The  chap  really  was  a 
bad  egg,  and  Phil  knew  it;  knew  enough  about 
him  too,  to  be  afraid  of  him.  Foster  was  no 
fool;  whether  he  was  in  love  with  Margaret  or 
not,  and  it  was  quite  in  the  cards  that  he  was, 
he  certainly  wanted  to  marry  her,  and  he 
wasn’t  at  all  likely  to  fail  to  grasp  this  oppor¬ 
tunity.  He  had  sense  enough  to  know,  Phil 
thou^t,  that  it  was  now  or  never  for  him;  that 
if  he  let  Margaret  have  too  much  time,  the  tide 
that  was  setting  so  strongly  for  him  now  would 
begin  again  to  ebb,  as  it  had  before. 

Phil  forced  himself  to  face  facts  and  prob¬ 
abilities.  It  made  him  writhe,  but  he  did  it. 
Foster’s  one  chance  was  an  elopement;  a  gen¬ 
uine,  old  fashioned  elopement.  He’d  never  get 
even  a  parody  of  an  approval  of  his  marriage  to 
Margaret  from  the  Norths;  he  wouldn’t,  Phil 
was  sure,  warn  them  by  seeking  such  approval. 

Very  quietly  and  deliberately,  Phil  reckoned 
up  just  what  he  had  to  offset  the  advantage 
Foster  undoubtedly  had  now.  The  result  was 
discouraging.  If  he  had  time — but  that  was 
just  what  he  could  be  sure  of  not  having.  He 
had,  really,  just  the  one  thing — money.  Money, 
and  what  money  could  do.  .\bout  that  Phil 
was  wholly  and  coldy  realistic.  Margaret 
would  have  called  his  mental  processes  by  a 
harsher  name.  He  didn’t  care.  He  had  told 
her  he  was  glad  he  was  rich,  and  if  his  money 
gave  him  a  chance  to  put  a  spoke  in  Foster’s 
wheel  that  a  poor  man  couldn’t  have  put  there, 
he  was  going  to  be  gladder  still. 

The  ^t  thing  he  had  to  have,  obviously,  was 
accurate  and  early  information  about  what 
Foster  and  Margaret  meant  to  do.  His  way  of 
getting  it  was  not,  perhaps,  a  pretty  way,  and 
it  was  appallingly  expensive.  But  it  was,  also, 
the  only  way  open  to  him.  There  came  to  him, 
each  morning,  after  he  gave  certain  orders,  a 
detailed  report,  covering  quite  literally  every¬ 
thing  either  Foster  or  Margaret  had  done  the 
day  before. 

To  say  he  didn’t  enjoy  reading  those  reports 
is  to  put  the  case  mildly.  He  loathed  them! 
But  he  set  his  teeth  and  saw  the  thing  through. 
And,  just  about  a  week  after  they  had  begxm  to 
come  to  him,  he  caught  his  breath.  Margaret, 
the  day  before,  had  gone  shopping— and  she  had 
not,  as  was  her  custom,  used  the  family  car. 
Neither  had  she  charged  her  purchases.%  She 
had  bought  a  bag;  ahat;  asuit;^oes,  stockings, 
lingerie;  everything  she  needed  for  day  wear. 
And  she  had  not  had  these  things  sent  home; 
she  had  taken  them  with  her,  in  a  taxi — to  the 
house  of  one  of  her  friends,  Molly  Bartlett. 

That  same  day  Foster  had  spent  some  time 
at  the  garage  where  he  kept  his  car.  He  had 
tested  the  engine  with  some  care;  had  had  new 
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tilts  substituted  for  two  worn  shoes;  had 
oidered  the  batter>’  to  be  recharged  and  new 
spark  plugs  supplied,  and  had  bought,  and 
brought  to  the  garage,  a  new  robe. 

“So!”  said  Phil,  to  himself — oh,  strictly  to 
bimselfl  .And  proceeded  to  put  two  and  two 
together,  and  add  other  twos  as  they  were  called 
for. 

He  read  those  reports  at  breakfast  on  a 
certain  Friday  morning.  In  his  closet,  at  that 


moment,  there  hung  the  costume  he  was  to  wear 
that  night  at  the  Prentice  dance — which,  if  the 
sodety  reporters  were  to  be  believed,  and  there 
was,  for  once,  no  reason  why  they  shouldn’t  be, 
was  to  be  the  biggest  masquerade  and  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  functions  of  the  winter.  He 
knew,  naturally,  what  he  was  to  wear — the 
garb  of  an  Indian  potentate.  He  had  not,  pre¬ 
cisely,  chosen  it;  he  was  to  wear  it  because  he 
was  to  take  part  in  a  tableau,  during  the  dance. 

ijEfKXEW  also  what  Margaret  and  Foster 
n  Twere  to  wear — which,  presumably,  most 
people  did  not,  since  this  was  to  be  a  masked 
of  the  good  old  sort,  with  identities  hid- 
suppose'lly  at  least,  until  the  small  hours. 
But  lie  had  been  supplied  with  precise  informa¬ 
tion-information,  incidentally,  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  North  did  not  possess  concerning 
Margaret’s  costume,  since  she  was  to  start  from 
home  for  dinner  with  Molly  Bartlett  as  a 
Ifaette— while  there  had  been  sent  to  Mrs. 
Bartlett’s  at  her  order,  the  disguise  of  Carmen, 
Foster  was  to  be  Don  Jose — the  ruffling  soldier 
of  the  opera’s  first  act. 

“So!”  said  Phil,  once  more — again  to  himself. 
*They  haven’t  seen  that  opera  lately!” 

And  he,  too,  changed  his  costume  for  that 
oi^t — ordering  forthwith  the  suit  of  a  toreador. 
Caraen  and  Don  Jose — eh?  Well — he  would  be 
Escamillo!  But  he  meant  to  take  some  liberties 
with  the  libretto.  He  chuckled  as  he  planned 
Ins  revision  of  the  book.  .Anct  he  didn’t  sound 
is  feeble  as  he  wanted  Mrs.  Prentice  to  think 
he  was  when  he  telephoned  his  excuses  for  that 
ai^t.  He  was  sorry — terribly  sorry.  But  he 
was  in  bed,  with  a  bad  cold;  he  couldn’t  possibly 
come.  Couldn’t  some  one  else  assume  his  part 
ffl  the  tableau?  His  costume  was  quite  at  his 
■deistudy’s  disposal.  A  convincing  touch, 
that,  he  thought.  Later,  after  he  had  sent  for 
4e  most  private  of  his  private  secretaries,  the 
l^nd  of  that  cold  of  his  became  more  con- 
Weing  still.  The  afternoon  papers  heard  of  it, 
ind  made  much  of  the  repwrt,  and  three  or  four 
of  his  stocks  sold  off  a  few  points.  But  as  his 
hookers  had  had  certain  orders — an  idea  of  the 
otcretary’s,  that  was — the  net  result  was  really 
inohtable — to  Phil. 

“I  don’t  think,”  Phil  said,  later  still,  and  still, 
jfcddedly,  to  himself,  “that  anyone  will  be  look¬ 
ing  for  me  at  that  dance  tonight!  If  you’ve  got 
lobe  a  malefactor — be  one  of  great  wealth!” 


He  spent  a  very  pleasant  afternoon  indeed, 
observing  the  gener^  reaction  to  the  report  of 
his  illness.  If  there  hadn’t  been  one  extra 
special  telephone,  of  which  no  one  at  all  knew 
the  number,  in  his  house,  no  outgoing  messages 
could  have  been  transmitted  after  the  first 
evening  paper  was  on  the  street. 

“It’s  ^  very  gratifying,”  he  said  to  the  most 
private  private  secretary,  whose  name  was 
Graham.  “.A  most  successful  coryza,  if  I  do 
say  so  myself!  You’re  sure  you  understand 
about  tonight?” 

“I’m  sure  I  don’t!”  said  Graham,  who  was,  at 
times,  literal.  “But  I  know  what  you  want  me 
to  do,  if  that’s  what  you  mean.^  You  won’t 
forget  about  bail,  if  I’m  pinched?” 

“No,  no,”  said  Phil,  soothingly,  “And  if 
you’re  convicted  I’ll  double  your  salary  every 
week  of  your  term.” 

“Fair  enough!  I  think  I’ll  leave  lots  of  finger¬ 
prints.” 

Phil  dined,  in  very  solitary  state,  about  eight, 
A  selection  of  the  choicer  flowers  that  had  come 
with  cards  of  sympathy  had  been,  by  his  order, 
put  in  the  room;  they  cheered  him  greatly. 

He  went  to  the  dance  about  eleven.  That 
was  early,  of  course,  but  he  wanted  to  be  on 
hand,  and  to  be  reasonably  familiar  with  the 
geography  of  the  place.  Early  as  it  was,  he 
wasn’t  the  first  arrival,  by  any  means,  and  he 
spotted  Margaret  and  Foster,  dancing  together, 
soon  after  he  arrived.  It  amused  him  to  cut 
in;  he  wasn’t  worried  about  his  voice,  because 
he  had  certain  parlor  tricks  along  that  line.  Mar¬ 
garet  was  nervous — not  unnaturally,  he  thought. 

“You  want  to  look  out  for  that  soldier  feller,” 
he  said,  darkly.  “I’ve  got  my  eye  on  him. 
Remember — I  get  you  in  the  last  act.  And  if  he 
tries  any  monkey  business  with  a  knife  .  .  .” 

“Oh — you  are  a  toreador,  aren’t  you?” 
said  Margaret,  and  laughed.  “But,  do  you 
know,  I’ve  always  thought  that  Carmen  might 
have  come  back  to  Don  Jose  if  he  hadn’t  bwn 
so — so — ” 

“Precipitate?  Exactly!  But  that’s  the  way 
they  are,  those  lads!  Now,  you  take  a  good, 
safe,  steady  bullfighter  like  me.” 

“But  you  seem  a  Ifttle  precipitate,  too — don’t 
you  think?” 

But  Foster  cut  in  then,  and  ended  the  con¬ 
versation.  Philip  smiled.  Foster,  even  through 
his  mask,  was  showing  annoyance,  incipient 
jealousy.  He  was  reminded,  a  little,  of  the 
hard  way  of  the  pacemaker  in  a  race.  The 
runner  who  trails  the  field,  with  plenty  in  re¬ 
serve,  and  watches  his  chance,  wins  a  lot  of 
races.  And — it  wasn’t  so  long  ago  that  he’d 
been  in  the  position  of  tossing  an  anxious  look 
over  his  shoulder,  from  time  to  time. 

He  didn’t  dance  much.  Lovely  creatures 
tempted  him,  but  he  was  strong.  And  his  eyes 
never  lost  sight  of  Margaret  and  Foster — or  of 
one  of  them,  at  least. 


He  was  out  of  tke  car.  and  Margaret  was  clinging  to  Kim,  sobbing.  “Phil- 


Pbil,  dearest — I  do  believe  in  Providence  now!**  she  said  solemnly. 


It  must  have  been  about  one  o’clock,  when 
the  floor  was  pretty  well  jammed,  that  Phil 
suddenly  grew  tense.  Foster  had  cut  in  on 
Margaret,  dancing  just  then  with  a  Mandarin; 
something  about  the  way  he  led  her  determined¬ 
ly  through  the  press  toward  the  wide  doors 
warned  Phil  that  the  moment  he  had  been 
awaiting  was  very  near.  He  himself  was  out 
within  a  minute;  out,  and,  before  Margaret  and 
Foster  appeared  at  all,  in  the  street — become, 
for  the  night,  a  parking  space  for  cars. 

Two  deep  the  cars  were  ranked,  on  either 
side; limousines,  berlines,  landaulets.  Chauffeurs 
were  gathered  in  groups;  from  a  car  there  came, 
now  and  then,  mystic  words,  a  strange  soimd,  as 
of  rolling  dice.  Phil  grinned.  Foster’s  car 
wasn’t  in  this  lot;  he  hadn’t  thought  to  find  it 
there.  Around  the  comer  he  hurried;  foimd  it, 
at  the  far  end  of  the  block — and,  near  it,  another 
machine;  a  long,  low  rakish  roadster,  dull  green 
in  color,  distinctive  in  design.  In  this  he  took 
his  place;  lit  a  cigaret;  sat  back,  in  deep  con¬ 
tent  and  patience. 

The  two  figures  came,  hurr>’ing.  In  Foster’s 
coupe  a  light  winked  for  a  moment;  he  saw 
Alargaret,  unmasked  now,  eager,  flushed,  ex¬ 


cited.  Then  darkness.  But  not  silence.  The 
whirr  of  a  starter.  Brrrrrrr.  Brrmm-bnmn. 
An  engine  turning  over.  But — no  explosion; 
no  sudden,  comforting  purr.  A  pause.  Then— 
again  the  whirr  of  the  willing  starter,  the  sullen 
poimding  yielding  |of  an  inert  motor  to  the  in¬ 
sistent  cranking  of  that  electrically  driven 
hand. 

A  banged  door;  the  boots  of  a  soldier  of 
Napoleon  emerging;  a  raised  hood^  Vision  of 
the  futile,  baflSed  movements  of  a  man  inspect¬ 
ing  that  most  damnably  aggravating  of  created 
things — a  motor  that  won’t  mote.  A  return  to 
the  car.  More  labor  by  the  starter.  Triumph— 
an  explosion,  and  another.  A  few  coughs— 
then  silence  as  the  motor  died. 

Phil  imcoiled  himself  and  joined  the  soldier 
as,  once  more,  he  bent  over  the  hood.  Could  i 
gentleman  do  less?  Margaret  came,  too,  her 
long  cloak  gathered  about  her,  seeking  infor¬ 
mation.  Would  a  lady,  at  such  a  time,  do 
otherwise? 

“Ralph — what  on  earth’s  the  matter?”  she 
asked.  Pleasantly  enough,  you  understand, 
but  as  one  who  had  had  occasion  to  ask  some 
such  question,  about  that  very  car,  before. 


Ralph  lifted  a  flushed  face  and  eyes  bright 
with  anger. 

“How  do  you  suppose  I  know?”  he  asked. 
“Damned  thing  won’t  start.” 

She  drew  back.  Offended?  Not  quite;  the 
word  is  just  a  shade  too  strong.  But  pleased, 
acquiescent?  Hardly. 

“Looks  like  the  gas  line  to  me,”  said  Phil. 
“Might  tr>'  the  strainer  in  the  vacuum  tank.” 

“Huh?”  said  Foster.  Let  it  be  known  about 
Foster  that  he  was  no  mechanic;  he  could 
change  a  tire,  and  that  let  him  out,  practically 
speaking. 

“Why,  it’s  the  Toreador!”  said  Margaret, 
brightly.  “WTiy  aren’t  you  inside — er — throw'- 
ing  a  bull?” 

“I  needed  air,”  said  Phil,  with  a  flourish.  He 
was  still  masked,  for  obvious  reasons. 

“I  ssish  you’d  take  it,”  muttered  Foster,  and 
stepped  back. 

“Just  a  minute,”  said  Philip.  He  retired  to 
the  green  car;  came  back,  with  a  wrench;  ex- 
P*rtly  opened  up  the  vacuum  tank.  The 
strainer  was  innocent.  He  frowned,  and 
screwed  things  up  again.  Then  took  a  hand¬ 
kerchief;  turned  a  petcock,  below,  and  let  a 


little  of  the  tank’s  contents  flow  upon  the  linen* 

“Ah!”  he  said.  “Aha!  Water  in  your  gas. 
No  wonder!” 

“How  do  you  know?”  asked  Margaret,  im¬ 
pressed. 

“The  handkerchief  holds  the  water — the  gas 
goes  through.  See?” 

Foster  was  impressed,  too — unfavorably. 

“But  what  do  you  do  to  make  it  go?”  asked 
Margaret. 

“Well — that  depends.  Theoretically  there’s 
an  outlet  imder  the  tank,  so  you  can  drain  it. 
.\ctually,  you  usually  can’t  get  it  open,  and  you 
have  to  syphon  all  the  gas  out  with  a  bit  of  hose 
— it  takes  about  an  hour  or  so.  Then  you  get 
more  gas,  and  off  you  go!” 

“But — an  hour — or  two — and  where  in  the 
world — Ralph!  Don’t  stand  there  like  that! 
This  beastly  car — it’s  always  doing  things  like 
this — ” 

“Good  Lord!”  Make  allowances  for  Ralph, 
please;  it  wasn’t  his  fault!  “Do  you  suppose  I  did 
it  on  piupose — ?” 

“Look  here!”  Philip  interrupted.  “If  you’ve 
really  got  to  get  somewhere — why  not  take  my 
car?  You  can  leave  it  wherever  you’re  going — ” 
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'Everybody’s  Mag.yzine 


“Stamford!  Oh — would  you?” 

Score  one  for  Foster!  Mr.  Treadwell  didn’t 
like  the  relief,  the  eagerness,  the  newly  found 
delight,  in  Margaret’s  voice!  Not  one  Uttle  bit 
did  he  like  it. 

“I  say — ”  Foster  drove  the  irritation  from 
his  tone.  “That’s  most  awfully  white  of  you. 
I — well — the  fact  is — you  can  see — ” 

“Say  no  more!”  Poise  was  what  Philip  had 
nothing  else  but,  just  then.  “Go  ahead — 
step  on  it!  God  bless  you,  my  children — all  that. 
Wire  me  what  garage  you  leave  the  car  in — 
Dahlgren — Creek  Club — ” 

“You’re  an  angel — ”  “By  Jove — if  you 
really  don’t  mind — ”  “Go  to  it — ”  Confused 
ejaculations.  The  roar  of  a  real  engine;  Philip, 
giving  parting  suggestions  about  the  green  car; 
gears,  getting  into  mesh.  EscamUlo,  looking, 
all  at  once,  like  Mephistopheles,  regarding  a 
vanishing  tail  light.  Or  like,  say,  a  cat,  which 
has  not  yet  eaten  the  canary,  but  has  observed 
that  the  door  of  the  gilded  cage  has  been  left 
open. 

And  then — action.  A  swift  dash  aroimd  the 
corner.  Entrance  of  •  a  toreador  into  a  closed 
car,  with  curtains  drawn — a  car  which  bore,  by 
the  way,  a  handsome  shield  inscribed  with  the 
initials  P.  D. — for  Mr.  Philip  Treadwell  was  an 
honorary  special  deputy  commissioner  of  police 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  when  his  car  came 
along,  hooting,  at  fifty  miles  an  hour,  uniformed 
officers  cleared  a  path  for  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  park  a  man  pointed  straight 
up  Fifth  .\venue.  At  possible  comers  other 
men  continued  to  point — so  that  PhU’s  driver 
knew  just  which  of  the  alternative  routes  was 
busy  behind  those  drawn  curtains.  The  Torea¬ 
dor  was  no  more;  the  well  known  invalid.  Air. 
Treadwell,  had  reached,  by  the  time  the  com¬ 
parative  smoothness  of  the  Grand  Concourse 
had  been  attained,  trousers  of  mufti.  It  is  not 
easy  to  change  one’s  clothes  in  a  car  traveling 
at  forty  miles  an  hour  and  more,  but  it  can  be 
done.  It  was  done,  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  foster,  it  developed,  didn’t  know 
quite  the  quickest  way  to  reach  the  great 
open  spaces.  He  chose  the  Boston  Post  Road. 
But  Phil,  up  with  his  driver  by  that  time,  shot 
for  WTiite  Plains  and  the  new,  sweet  concrete 
road  that  skimmed  past  Purchase  and  Blind 
Brook  and  brought  them,  so,  to  Greenwich  and 
a  telephoned  report  that  the  green  car  was  just 
passing  through  Port  Chester. 

Presto — change!  Into  a  garage  shot  the  closed 
car;  out  of  it,  a  moment  later,  drove  Air. 
Treadwell,  in  a  roadster  not  unlike  the  green 
one  Air.  Dahlgren  had  lent  to  the  elopers.  The 
cars  that  man  had!  He  was  off — headed  east. 
But  the  road  was  lined  with  his  people,  al¬ 
though  you  wouldn’t  have  seen  them.  And, 
here  and  there,  queer  looking  wires  led  down 
from  the  telephone  trrmk  lines  to  temporary 


stations.  Imagination,  and  money,  and  a  pri¬ 
vate  secretarv’  who  knows  how  to  be  really 
private  can  accomplish  a  good  deal.  But  never 
forget  the  money! 

Somewhere  about  Cos  Cob  a  spotlight 
pierced  the  darkness  and  struck  Phil’s  car.  In  a 
moment  it  winked  out;  his  own  lights  showed 
Phil  a  motorcycle,  a  man  in  uniform.  He 
wasn’t  going  fast;  he  slowed  down  still  more, 
though,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on;  turned  his  car; 
waited. 

He  sat  there,  listening.  Silence.  Then  a 
distant  sound;  he  grew  tense;  then  slumped 
down  into  his  seat.  Only  a  truck,  lumbering 
along.  It  came,  from  Boston  way,  and  passed. 
Then,  high  upon  the  night,  the  distant  hum  of 
many  cylinders  in  perfect  time  and  time; 
buzzzzzzzzz!  Hg  gathered  himself;  waited. 
Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  hum.  Lights  shot 
through  the  mist  of  the  dark  hours  just  before 
the  winter  dawn.  And  then  there  came  the 
shrill  blast  of  a  whistle,  insistent,  urgent,  im¬ 
perative.  And  another  and  another — and  the 
roar  of  a  motorcycle,  crackling  like  a  million 
giant  crackers  going  off  at  once. 

He  waited.  Down  the  road  there  were 
alarms  and  excursions.  He  heard  voices.  Still 
he  waited.  The  many  cylinders  of  the  green 
car  were  hushed  and  still.  Once  more,  though, 
a  motorcycle  roared  its  raucous,  ribald  song. 
Past  him  it  shot — and  he  saw  a  figure  in  uni- 
form'on  its  saddle,  another  figure^  hunched,  pro¬ 
test  in  every  line  of  it,  in  its  side  car.  His  hand 
slipped  to  his  gear  lever;  the  satin  purr  of  his 
idling  motor  rose;  he  was  off — but  headed  west, 
this  time. 

Soon  he  came  to  a  spot  where  a  green  car 
stood,  and  besMe  it  a  fi^re  of  distress — a  lady 
like  Niobe,  all  tears,  faced  by  a  policeman  stem 
and  rigorous. 

“Hello — accident?  Anything  I  can  do?”  he 
asked. 

.  The  policeman  saw  him;  saluted,  smartly. 

“I  guess  not.  Air.  Treadwell — ”  he  began. 

“Phil?  Phil?  Is  it  you?  Oh — ” 

Incredulous  relief  was  in  her  voice. 

“Alargaret!”  Oh,  Phil  Treadwell  would  have 
been  a  darned  good  actor  if  he’d  ever  had  to 
work  at  it!  “What  on  earth — ?” 

He  was  out  of  the  car,  and  Alargaret  was  in 
his  arms,  clinging  to  him,  sobbing.  After  all- 
well,  one  means  to  say,  people  can  do  silly 
things,  but  when  they  are  brought  right  down 
to  cases  the  true  self  stands  out,  and  all  that 
And  what  Alargaret  wanted  just  then  was  to  be 
exactly  where  she  was,  with  just  that  one  pair 
of  arms  in  all  the  world  around  her. 

She  was  pretty  incoherent,  but  it  came  to 
this,  roughly — that  she’d  almost  died,  and  what 
had  he  meant,  letting  her  send  him  away,  and 
he’d  been  perfectly  right  about  Ra-al-ph 
Fo-oster,  and  she  didn’t  know  why  she’d  ever 
thought  for  a  single  minute,  and  could  he  ever 
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Money  Is  Useful 


forgive  her,  and  would  he  take  her  home  and 
Qcver  leave  her  again  and —  Then  she  ran  down, 
and  choked,  and  it  was  hard  to  tell  whether  she 
iras  laughing  or  cr>-ing,  and  the  policeman  said 
she  was  having  hysterics,  and  they’d  ought  to 
throw  water  on  her,  and  Phil  said,  indignantly, 
that  that  was  what  you  mustn’t  do  for  dogs* 
when  they  had  fits,  and  to  get  to  the  dickens  out 
of  there. 

And  he  kissed  her,  several  times,  and  put  her 
in  his  car,  and  went  and  got  the  bag — her  bag — 
from  the  green  car,  and  got  in  beside  her.  But 
he  didn’t  start  the  car  at  once.  She  was  better 
by  that  time,  and  she  could  talk.  . 

“Phil — Phil,  dearest — I  do  believe  in  Provi¬ 
dence  now!”  she  said  solemnly.  “Think  of  your 
coming  along  just  now!  .And  —  oh,  if  there 
hadn’t  been  water  in  the  gasoline  of  his  car  I 
might—” 

She  shuddered. 

“I  can’t  bear  to  think  of  what  might — ”  she 
oiit  ‘ 

“Well — ”  He  tegarded  her.  He  was,  all  at 
once!,  very  low  in  his  mind,  and  he  knew,  for  the 


first  time,  what  people  meant  when  they  talked 
about  a  sinking’  feeling  in  the  pit  of  one’s  stom¬ 
ach.  But  it  had  to  be  done,  as  he  saw  it.  “If 
it  hadn’t  been  water  in  the  gas  I’d  have 
thought  of  something  else,”  he  said. 

She  sat  up.  She  stared  at  him. 

“Phil!  What  on  earth  do  you  mean?” 

“I,”  he  said,  “was  the  bally  bull-fighter.” 

“You — but — I’d  have  known  your  voice — ” 

He  shook  his  head. 

“You  didn’t,”  he  insisted.  “I  took  lessons, 
when  I  was  in  a  show,  once.  I  planted  the 
whole  thing.  Had  him  pinched.  They’ll  turn 
him  loose  in  Stamford.  He  ought  to  be  back 
here  in  about  ten  minutes.  VV’ant  to  wait?” 

She  took  it  in  slowly.  Do  you  blame  her?  He 
watched  her  expression  as,  one  imagines,  a 
gentleman  accused  of  murder  watches  the  faces 
of  the  jurymen  as  they  file  in  with  their  verdict. 

“Wait?”  she  said,  at  last.  “No!  Oh,  Phil — 
hurry — hurry — !” 

The  makers  of  that  car  advertise  that  it  can 
jump  to  fifty  miles  an  hour  from  a  standing 
start  in  eighteen  seconds.  It  did. 


Next  Month’s  Fiction  Features 


Profit  Intangible 


by  H.  Bedford-Jones 


.1  Comp/ fie  Novelette 


Only  two  out-of-the-ordinary  men  would  even  undertake  such  a  singular  venture  for  a  kind  of 
profit  that  cannot  be  counted  nor  handled  nor  exchanged  for  material  things.  One  is  Yut 
Lee.  a  Chinese  trader  and  a  gentleman  by  the  standards  of  any  race.  The  other  is  Martinson 
— young,  eager,  venturesome  and  fearless.  There  is  an  extraordinary  young  woman,  too, 
conducting  a  hospital  off  in  the  hill  country  of  China  and  carrying  on  valiantly  under  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  impending  disaster.  This  remarkable  little  group,  together  with  their  native  friends 
and  enemies,  act  out  the  dramatic  chapters  in  the  story  of  how  the  profit  intangible  was  earned 
and  distributed. 

The  Million  Dollar  Lie  by  H.  Thompson  Rich 

.\nthony  K.  Jones  had  a  secret  passion — he  was  addicted  to  travel  literature.  If  you  have 
ever  Ijeen  lured  by  the  call  of  far-off  lands,  interesting  people  and  strange  customs,  you  will 
feel  for  Anthony.  His  hobby  was  the  cause  of  his  telling  a  whopper  of  a  lie.  Once  involved, 
he  had  to  tell  other  lies  to  support  the  first.  His  troubles  rapidly  grow,  and  with  them  a  most 
amusing  story  of  a  man  who  becomes  a  timid  celebrity  over  night. 

The  Man  Over  the  Wall  by  Guy  Fletcher 


For  a  young  actress  who  has  just  rented  a  quiet  little  country  cottage,  a  lively  quarrel  with  her 
next-door  neighbor  is  scarcely  a  good  beginning.  Especially  when  the  neighbor  is  a  man,  an 
irritatingly  obdurate  person,  and  a  playwright  to  boot.  That  was  the  fix  Elspeth  Wynn  found 
herself  in— and  what  was  worse,  she  had  to  restrain  her  impkatience  until  the  situation  righted 
itself  in  a  way  she  least  expected. 


The  Old  or  the  New 


The  pair  of  stories  selected  for  republication  in  the  December  issue  comprises  two  memorable 
dog  stories:  Rob  and  Ills  Friends,  by  Dr.  John  Brown,  and  Bingo,  by  Ernest  Thompson  Seton. 
Everybotly  who  likes  a  dog  story  ought  to  know  these  two  tales  by  men  who  loved  dogs  and 
knew  how  to  write  about  them. 
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opera  Begins  at  Home 

How  the  Albion  family,  made  up  of  Peggy,  eX'kinder- 
gdrten  teacher,  Edward,  singer  and  vocal  instructor, 
and  little  Norwood,  press  agent,  pooled  their  talents 
•  and  resources  to  start  a  national  opera  movement 

by  Stanley  Olmsted 


IN  BAT-WINGED 
crimsons  of  the  Prince 
of  Blackness,  Signor 
Chaliapin  strode  to¬ 
ward  the  footlights  of  a 
Washington  Auditorium, 
jammed  to  the  doors  and 
just  barely  finished  by  the 
builders  two  or  three  hours 
earlier  for  this  dedicatory 
dvic  assembly.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  actor-basso  faced  an 
audience  considerably  larger  than  the  six  thou¬ 
sand  estimated  capacity  of  the  house.  Rows  of 
supplementary  chairs  lined  every  aisle  on  either 
side;  standees  packed  the  few  remaining  open 
spaces.  A  welter  of  humanity  indeed,  but  very 
orderly,  very  attentive.  Signor  Chaliapin- 
Mephisto  had  cast  his  spell  of  doom  over  Afar- 
gueritc  and  Faust  and  his  spell  of  music  over 
every  one  else.  Now  he  was  about  to  make  a 
^ech  commending  the  patriotic  venture  of 
two  very  unusual  people — Peggy  and  Edward 
Albion. 

All  that  day  until  after  nightfall  the  fan¬ 
shaped  gloom  widening  beyond  the  proscenium 
had  re-echoed  in  a  bedlam  of  hammers,  saws  and 
mallets.  A  forced  last-minute  costume  re¬ 
hearsal  had  struggled  against  the  general  pan¬ 
demonium.  Speaking  trumpets  amphfying  the 
voices  of  a  lady  stage  director  and  her  corps  of 
assistants  had  added  to  the  din,  while  electri¬ 
cians  keyed  to  sympathetic  profanities  darted 
madly  hither  and  yon.  Through  it  all  Chalia¬ 
pin  himself — a  towering  bulk  of  tousled  blond- 
gray  hair  and  fur-lined  overcoat — had  given 
probably  the  most  expert  dramatic  instruction 
attainable  on  the  globe  to  individual  members 
of  a  local  chorus,  eager  without  pay  to  outdo 
any  Metropolitan  or  Paris  ensemble  of  operatic 
history. 

It  had  been  a  fitting  atmosphere  for  Lucifer 
and  his  minions,  two  or  three  hours  earlier. 
But  now  there  was  a  breathless  hush.  That 


A  COMMUNITY  musical  project  that 
now  draws  crowded  houses  and  enlists 
the  support  of  every  one  who  amounts 
to  anythmg  in  Washington  began  in 
the  imaginations  of  an  ambitious  pair  of 
newlyweds.  The  Albions  have  popu¬ 
larized  grand  and  near-grand  opera 
simg  by  local  talent  except  for  a  few 
trained  and  seasoned  artists  in  the 
more  important  rftles.  Now  they  look 
forward  to  establishing  a  ch^  of 
opera  organizations  in  other  cities. 


pin  of  tradition,  dropping 
on  the  fresh  varnished  floor, 
would  have  stung  this  col- 
minating  instant  like  the 
crack  of  a  pistol.  In  a  flag- 
draped  box  President  Coo- 
lidge,  seated  beside  his  wife, 
maintained  his  wonted 
economy  of  visible  emotion. 
Yet  even  he  might  have 
been  noted  to  lean  ever  so 
slightly  forward  as  if  sha^ 
ing  the  general  expectancy.  In  another  box 
General  Pershing  bowed  an  ear  without  forfeiti 
an  atom  of  that  mUitary  dignity  of  his.  Peggy 
Edward  were  old  friends  of  the  general 
he  not  kept  an  eye  on  them  ever  since  the  days 
when  they  put  on  local  opera,  admission  free, 
and  passed  the  hat  to  keep  going?  In  yet  other 
boxes  sat  members  of  the  Coolidge  Cabinet, 
nearly  all  of  them  with  their  wives,  embassy 
representatives  and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary 
from  countries  far  and  wide  about  the  earth. 
The  Orient  was  in  especial  evidence. 

Sinuous  as  a  jungle  tiger,  robustious  as  Babe 
Ruth,  Signor  Chaliapin  lifted  a  flame-draped 
arm  that  might  have  been  the  soaring  wing  of  a 
Phoenix,  escaped  from  the  ashes  of  his  deserted 
Soviet.  Yet  for  thirty  hushed  seconds,  he  said 
nothing.  Signor  Chaliapin  was  about  to  do 
battle  with  the  English  language.  Perhaps  he 
would  announce  the  fact  that  he  was  to  become 
an  American  citizen  The  audience  waited. 

“Members  of  the  Washington  Ojiera  Com¬ 
pany — and — ^also  ladies  and  zhentlemens— " 
he  bravely  began — “I  will  try  in  my  so  new 
English  which  I  work  at  so  hard  all  dhe  time— to 
speech  for  a  little — at  first — and  dhen  I  say  dhe 
rest  in  Russian  by  and  by!  I  have  proud  dhe 
op-portun-ity  to  work  for  tonight  with  your 
young  boy  and  girl” — here  he  gestured  toward 
an  enraptured  local  chorus  grouped  behind 
him — “in  your  grand  fine  house,  so  beeg  with  so 
[Continued  on  page  iy6] 
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IW  AlbtODA,  Peggy  and  EdwardL  found  fue- 
»i,  kappiness  aad  an  outlet  (or  tkeir  mudeal 
in  a  etrie  opera  venture  tkat  tkey 
iaadied  in  Waabington.  D.  C.  Tkeir  inten- 
ii  to  make  borne  opera  as  popular  in 
Anencan  cities  as  it  is  in  Europe  and  to  pro- 
opportunities  (or  training  native  singers. 
At  first  the  movement  was  (inanced  only  by 
bat  of  much  personal  sacri(ice  and  (rom  tbe 
fobts  of  recitals  and  radio  talks.  Now  it  is 
iK^pporting.  A  third  Albion,  little  Noi^ 
*Bo<l,  helps  along  tbe  good  work  by  mailing 
unounccment  folders  and  advance  programs. 
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Rose  O  Neill  (above),  a  Pennayl- 
vanian  from  Wilkes-Barre,  made 
her  first  Kewpie  doll  to  please  a 
child.  Miss  O'Neill  was  an  illus¬ 
trator  when  she  originated  the 
now  famous  wide-eyed  elf  with' 
the  cheerful  smile,  curly  top-knot 
and  fat  figure  of  a  Chinese  idol. 


Mrs.  James  Paul  Averill.  a  uti' 
of  Denver,  Colorado,  made 
first  dolls  out  of  ragi  for  dul 
hospital  patients.  Her  WlU’l 
and  talking  wonder  doll  is  » 
image  of  her  own  hahy  dauglite 
Maxine,  at  three  years  of  ige 

Mrs.  Grace  Story  Putnam  :1th 
a  Californian,  developed  her 
while  teaching  modeling  in  thtr^ 
department  of  Millf  Colltf'; 
She  is  the  mother  of  two  child™ 
and  made  a  careful  study  of 
kinds  of  hahies  before  desigrii 
her  three-day-old  infant  d® 
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omen  and  Dolls 


Mothers  who  have  succeeded  at  both  say  that 
rearing  children  is  play  compared  to  launching 
a  new  doll  on  the  market.  One  popular  doll 
earns  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  its  creator 
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IHREE  American 
women  dominate 
the  doll  market. 

Coming  from  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country, 
converging  in  New  York, 
these  three  women  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  doU 
■MDufacturers  and  doll 
aMrehandisers.  They  have 
idmulated  the  toy  trade  to 
adegree  unprecedented  and 
ly  head  the  list  of 
!rican  doll-makers  dominating  the  market. 

I  refer  to  the  three  American  women  whose 
ffaee  belles  of  doUdom  are  at  the  present  time 
■nnbered  among  the  “best  sellers”:  Mrs. 
Grace  Storey  Putnam,  originator  of  the  Bye-lo 
Baby  doll,  the  life-like  imitation  of  a  three-day- 
old  baby  that  has  set  the  doll  trade  by  the  ears; 
Mis.  James  Paul  Averill,  inventor  of  the  Won¬ 
der  Doll  that  walked  and  talked  its  way  into 
jovenile  favor  and  has  held  high  place  in  the 
catalogs  of  the  merchandisers  for  more  than  five 
years,  and  Rose  O’Neill,  creator  of  the  fat- 
tummied  little  Kewpie  doll,  one  of  the  most 
popular  dolls  ever  produced. 

Rose  O’Neill’s  doll  made  a  neat  little  fortune 
for  the  woman-artist  whose  brush  first  gave  it 
life  in  the  juvenile  pages  of  a  woman’s  magazine. 
Mrs.  Averill’s  walking  and  talking  doll  is  the 
biggest  selling  high-priced  doll  ever  marketed; 
while  Grace  Storey  Putnam’s  three-day-old 
baby  doll  is  moving  so  fast  that  at  this  writing 
it  may  not  be  too  optimistic  to  estimate  that  she 
may  realize  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  royalties 
fnm  this  year’s  sale  of  dolls. 

The  doll  trade  has  been  completely  reedu¬ 
cated  since  the  fall  of  1924  when  Mrs.  Putnam 
64#  offered  her  infant  doll,  only  to  be  frowned 
'?on  by  manufacturers  and  salesmen  alike, 
1^0  threw  up  their  hands  and  exclaimed  with 
6erce  unanimity :  “The  thing  won’t  go.  It  looks 
too  much  like  a  live  baby.” 

6 


THE  American  woman  doll-maker  and 
her  American  doll  are  established  facts 
in  the  toy  markets  of  the  world.  And 
the  men  who  handle  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  distributing  ends  of  the  doll 
business  are  wearing  a  broad  and  am¬ 
ple  smile,  quite  forgetting  the  fact  that 
sometimes  they  had  to  be  coaxed, 
oftener  they  had  to  be  prodded,  and 
occasionally  they  needed  to  be  brow¬ 
beaten  by  the  women  doll  inventors  be¬ 
fore  they  would  consent  to  give  these 
dolls  a  trial  on  the  toy  store  counter. 
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But  it  went  and  is  still 
going.  All  of  which  only 
proves  that  this  is  an  age 
of  realism  and  that  women 
who  bring  children  into  the 
world  are  pretty  good 
judges  of  what  those  chil¬ 
dren  and  all  children  like  to 
play  with. 

I  tried  to  classify  the 
three  women  who  created 
the  three  popular  dolls. 
Mrs.  Putnam  would  be  the 
sculptress,  of  course,  since  that  is  what  she  is, 
having  modeled  her  doll  between  classes,  so  to 
^ak,  while  teaching  modeling  in  the  art  de¬ 
partment  of  Mills  College,  Oakland,  California. 
•  Mrs.”  Averill  would  be  the  clear-headed  busi¬ 
ness  woman,  for  not  only  did  she  originate  the 
first  walking  and  talking  doll,  but  entered  into 
the  production  business  for  the  wholesale  manu¬ 
facture  of  it  and  opened  up  a  shop  on  Fifth 
Avenue  for  its  retail  distribution. 

Rose  O’Neill  is  the  painter  whose  skillful 
brush  realized  the  w’ide-eyed  elf  with  the  curly 
top-knot  and  the  fat  little  tummy  of  a  Chinese 
idol  that  won  the  heart  of  childhood. 

Yet  that  rigid  classification  into  sculptress, 
business  woman  and  painter  would  not  be  fair, 
either.  For  the  sculptress  and  the  painter  had 
sufficient  business  acumen  to  make  financial 
successes  out  of  their  art;  the  business  woman 
had  the  necessary  talent  to  make  an  artistic 
success  out  of  her  doll  and  her  doll  shop.  No, 
they  cannot  be  classified.  They  are  just  wo¬ 
men  who  make  dolls. 

Because — and  rightfully  so,  since  it  is  eter¬ 
nally  but  three  days  old — Grace  Storey  Put¬ 
nam’s  doll  is  the  youngest  addition  to  this  co¬ 
terie  of  toys,  I  sought  her  first.  Mrs.  Putnam 
is  the  wife  of  Arthur  Putnam,  a  sculptor  of 
fame,  and  the  mother  of  a  twenty-three-year- 
old  daughter  and  a  fourteen-year-old  son.  Her 
studio  home  is  on  Staten  Island,  that  rocky 
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guide-post  to  ships  that  enter  and  depart  hourly 
from  the  New  York  harbor. 

She  was  modeling  an  infant’s  head  in  wet 
clay  when  I  found  her.  A  true  artist  she  was 
indeed,  with  clay-bedaubed  hands,  a  brown 
linen  smock  slipped  over  her  dress.  She 
pinched  away  a  bit  of  clay  here  and  there,  flat¬ 
tened  an  already  snub  baby  nose,  patted  the 
wet  clay  tendering  as  she  might  have  patted  a 
baby’s  cheek  and,  in  answer  to  my  question: 
“Why  did  you  want  a  new-born  baby  for  a 
doll?’’  she  replied: 

“Oh,  they’re  so  irresistible.  I  suppose  it  is 
the  price  we  mothers  pay  for  our'own  babies 
that  makes  all  babies  precious.  I  can’t  tell 
when  the  idea  first  came  to  me  to  model  a  new¬ 
born  baby.  It  seems  always  to  have  been  a 
part  of  my  consciousness.  Even  before  my 
own  babies  were  bom  a  new-born  baby  always 
gave  me  a  thrill.  But  a  doll?  Well,  like  any 
other  form  of  art,  I  wanted  to  do  the  thing  be¬ 
cause  something  within  me  kept  urging  me  to 
and — ’’  she  paused  again  and  her  fathomless 
eyes  twinkled — “and  I  hoped  to  high  Heaven 
that  it  might  bring  me  in  some  money. 

“Twenty  years  ago,  when  my  husband  and  I 
were  living  in  San  Francisco  and  my  little  girl 
was  three  years  old,  I  made  my  first  doll  for  her. 
It  was  rather  cmde.  First  I  made  a  wire 
frame  and  covered  that  with  stockinet. 
Then  I  stuffed  the  stockinet  to  give  it  form. 
Head,  body,  arms,  legs,  all  were  made  of  the 
pliable  stockinet.  I  pulled  out  its  cheeks, 
stuffed  and  tinted  them.  Pulled  out  its  little 
nose  and  stuffed  that.  Pressed  in  its  eyes  and 
painted  them.  Then  I  darned  hair  on  it  and, 
behold,  a  doll!  I  was  not  so  proud  of  it  that  I- 
would  let  my  daughter  take  it  out  of  doors  when 
she  went  to  play,  but  I  liked  it  and  she  adored 
it  and  my  husband  and  I  both  saw  commercial 
possibilities  in  it.  But  I  was  not  yet  ready  for 
doll-making. 

Toy  Men  Hard  to  Convince 

“Later,  when  my  husband’s  illness  made 
bread-winning  a  necessity  for  me,  I  entered 
the  art  department  of  Mills  College.  I  had 
taught  and  studied  every  branch  of  art  ex¬ 
cept  modeling,  having  held  that  in  reserve  so 
that  modeling  might  surmount  everything. 
Yet  through  Arthur  Putnam’s  influence  modd- 
ing  seemed  to  have  become  a  part  of  me,  and 
when  I  entered  the  art  department  of  Mills 
College  as  a  teacher  I  was  given  two  classes  in 
modeling  along  with  the  other  branches  I  taught. 
But  the  doll  idea  kept  growing  within  me.  I 
must  make  a  doll  that  had  a  universal  appeal. 
.\nd  what  ap{>eal  so  general  as  that  of  the  new¬ 
born  infant?  So,  everywhere  I  went  I  studied 
babies.  In  maternity  wards,  in  hospitals,  in 
the  homes  of  friends  who  had  new  babies  I  made 
a  study  of  the  babies  from  hfe.  Yes,” — her 
eyes  grew  tender  and  had  a  yearning  mother 


look — “yes,  and  in  clinics  I  studied  the  little 
ones  whose  feeble  spark  had  fluttered  out.  It  ' 
was  all  a  part  of  my  work.  You  must  know  the 
tragedy  of  things  before  you  can  appreciate  the  ^ 
joy  of  them;  before  you  can  give  them  verity. 

It  is  what  I  call  getting  ‘sand  into  your  work.’ 
Like  the  coarse  fiber  in  tapestry.  The  thing 
that  holds  it  together.  Otherwise  life  and  its 
expressions  would  be  too  sugary  sweet.  That 
is  why  I  did  not  want  a  pretty  baby,  why  I  did 
not  want  a  perfect  baby. 

“I  want^  to  reproduce  the  baby  that  all 
mothers  would  recognize  as  their  new-born  in¬ 
fant.  And  I  found  it — ^three  days  old  in  an 
Oakland  hospital.  I  knew  the  minute  I  saw  the 
babe  that  he  was  the  one  I  was  looking  for.  He 
was  simply  adorable.  For  two  hours  I  worked 
feverishly  modeling  the  infant’s  face.  I  re¬ 
turned  to  work  all  day,  the  two  following  days 
on  the  head — working  directly  from  life  as  t^ 
tiny  thing,  awake  or  asleep,  lay  before  me  on  the 
hospital  pillow.  The  face  of  the  live  baby 
changed  even  in  those  two  days.  But  my  Bye- 
lo  Baby  is  as  he  was  when  three  days  old.  I 
made  no  change  in  the  face.  From  that  model 
I  perfected  one  in  wax  and  with  the  wax  model  \ 
and  many  letters  to  toy  manufacturers  I  came  I 
East.”  j 

Most  people  in  the  toy  trade  know  the  story  j 
of  Grace  Storey  Putnam’s  struggle  to  convince 
the  doll  world  that  a  three-day-old  infant  was 
what  children  wanted.  At  lai  she  found  one 
big  toy-maker  who  agreed  to  give  her  doll  a 
tred,  and  the  Bye-lo  Baby  was  bom.  There 
had  been  baby  dolls  on  the  market  for  years  yet 
they  had  not  been  sensational  sellers.  But 
there  had  never  been  a  three-day-old  baby  doll 
imtil  Grace  Storey  Putnam’s  doll  appeared 
upon  the  scene. 

From  the  moment  the  tiny  little  fellow  with 
his  life-like  bisque  head  was  put  on  the  market, 
he  became  an  instantaneous  and  overwhelming 
success.  Parents  and  prospective  parents  seized 
upon  him.  Children  cried  for  him  and  got  him. 
His  wide,  flat  nose,  his  fimny  little  high  forehead 
with  its  scanty  hair,  the  drowsy  eyes,  wrinkled 
neck  and  button  mouth  appealed  to  the  mother 
urge  in  childhood.  And  the  way  he  was  seized 
upwn  by  youthful  femininity  made  a  decided  hit 
with  the  masculine  adults  in  the  doll  trade 
everywhere. 

“And  it  is  one  child  that  has  never  kept  you 
awake  nights,”  I  congratulated  Mrs.  Putnam, 
with  a  smile. 

“Oh,  but  it  has,”  she  quickly  contradicted. 
“Nights  and  nights  and  ni^ts!  Contracts  and 
royalties  and  copyrights  and  infringements. 
Rearing  two  children  is  a  game  compared  with 
laimching  a  doll  on  the  market.  You  see,  9)(j 
first  I  launched  the  doll  to  support  the  studklf 
Then,  when  the  New  York  manufacturers 
turned  a  cold  and  disdainful  eye  upon  it,  I  had^ 
to  return  to  art  to  support  the  doll.  Now  th^ 
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0  Rose  O'NcilL 


The  first  drawing  of  the  Kewpie,  the  familiar  little  elf  with  the  fat  tummy,  was  made  to 
please  a  child  and  later  became  a  colored  pictorial  feature  in  a  woman's  magazine.  It's  name 
is  the  diminutive  form  of  cupid.  Rose  O'Neill's  first  bisque  Kewpie  doll  was  an  experiment 
in  1912.  A  year  later  twenty-two  factories  were  busy  turning  them  out  to  supply  the  demand. 


don  is  supporting  the  studio  again.  Some¬ 
thing  like  the  hen  and  egg,  or  the  goose  and  the 
egg,  for  at  last  the  egg  has  turned  to  gold.” 

“And  now  what?”  I  asked.  “Wifi  you  go  on 
with  sculpturing?” 

“Oh,  of  course,”  she  rejoined.  “I  am  going 
on  with  it.  I  have  just  finished  two  commis¬ 
sions,  a  bust  of  a  woman  to  be  done  in  marble 
ind  a  winged  figure  for  the  pilot  house  of  a 
yicht.” 

“But  you  don’t  do  all  this  work  and  keep 
house,  too?” 

She  nodded.  “Yes,  I  prefer  it.  For  a  time 
liter  the  royalties  began  to  come  in,  I  felt  very 
rich  and  snobbish.  Then  I  hired  a  housekeeper. 

I  tried  that  for  three  months,  but  the  house 
seemed  so  full  of  housekeeper  I  had  no  room  for 
work.  She  seemed  to  dominate  the  picture, 
rtich  was  as  it  should  have  been,  for  she  was  an 
acellent  housekeeper  and  entitled  to  dominate. 
But  somehow  I  could  not  create  while  she  was 
there.  Now,  I’m  my  own  housekeeper  once 
more,  and  happy.” 

“Perhaps  you  will  make  more  dolls?” 

“Oh,  yes,  indeed.  I  shall  make  other  dolls. 
But  first  I  must  do  work  along  different  lines. 
Then  I  will  make  better  dolls.” 

Mrs.  Putnam  spoke  pridefully  of  her  twenty- 
three-year-old  daughter,  an  accomplished  musi¬ 
cian  and  musical  composer  as  well.  “Bruce 
has  been  in  California  studying  for  the  past  six 
years,”  she  said.  “But  she’s  coming  to  me  next 
Bonili.”  She  talked  with  continued  pride  of 


her  son;  of  his  school  work,  his  interests.  I 
suggested  that  he  too  would  be  an  artist. 

Mrs.  Putnam  laughed  and  shook  her  head. 
“Not  if  he  has  anything  to  say  about  it,”  she 
told  me.  “George  is  going  to  do  something 
mechanical,  so  he  tells  me.  Only  the  other  day 
he  said,  with  all  seriousness:  ‘Mother,  whatever 
you  do,  don’t  expect  me  to  be  an  artist.  I’m 
going  to  do  something  decent.’  ” 

The  business  woman  came  next.  It  was  in 
her  shop  working  with  her  dolls  that  I 
found  Mrs.  James  Paul  Averill,  who  invented 
the  wonder  doll  that  walks  and  talks.  I  think 
it  must  have  been  Mrs.  Averill’s  desire  for  per¬ 
petual  motherhood  that,  combined  with  her 
business  acumen,  made  a  financial  success  out 
of  her  doll,  for  she  admitted  that  the  doll  of  her 
invention  is  just  a  small  c(^y  of  the  little  girl 
her  daughter  was  at  the  age  of  three.  Maxine, 
the  daughter,  is  now  eighteen  years  old,  but  in 
the  walking  and  talking  doll  Mrs.  .Averill  made, 
she  has  immortalized  her  as  she  was  fifteen 
years  ago. 

Mrs.  Averill  is  a  native  of  Denver  and  was  at 
one  time  a  resident  of  Salem,  Oregon.  It  was 
while  she  was  a  patient  in  a  Portland  hospital 
that  she  made  her  first  dolls.  This  was  natural 
for  not  only  was  she  a  mother  with  a  mother’s 
love  for  children,  but  she  was  the  wife  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  toy  salesman  as  well.  While  confined 
to  the  hospital  as  a  patient,  she  spent  her  days 
of  convalescence  making  rag  dolls  for  the 
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juvenile  patients.  This  work  gave  her  an 
idea.  The  idea  was  to  produce  what  she  calls 
“character”  dolls. 

Living  in  the  Northwest  these  dolls  naturally 
took  the  form  of  cowboys,  cowgirls  and  Indians. 
After  she  returned  home  she  made  and  sold 
some  of  the  dolls.  The  readiness  with  which 
they  sold  stimulated  her  to  greater  activity. 
She  dyed  feathers,  strung  beads,  cut  and  sewed 
and  stuffed  and  painted  dolls  with  her  own 
hands  and  sold  them  all.  Finding  that  the 
Indian  dolls  met  with  the  readiest  favor,  she 
made  a  small  replica  of  an  Indian  woman  fa¬ 
mous  in  the  Northwest.  Princess  Angeline, 
they  called  her,  “the  Pocahontas  of  the  North¬ 
west.” 

When  Seattle  was  an  outpost  of  civilization. 
Princess  Angeline,  then  a  young  Indian  girl  was 
sent  by  her  father,  Chief  Seattle,  to  warn  the 
settlers  of  an  In^an  attack.  The  warning 
saved  the  settlement,  but  made  Princess  Ange¬ 
line  an  outcast  from  her  tribe.  She  spent  the 
remainder  of  her  life  in  Seattle  selling  straw 
baskets  on  the  streets.  Her  face,  wrinkled  with 
advancing  age,  was  familiar  to  thousands  of 
Washington  and  Oregon  citizens.  She  was 
famous  for  her  honesty.  Although  she  was 
never  rated  in  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  her  credit 
was  good  in  many  a  Seattle  store.  When 
Princess  Angeline  died  at  the  age  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten,  Seattle  erected  a  monument  to 
her.  She  had  become  a  heroic  figure. 

The  Inventor  of  the  Walking  Doll 

Mrs.  Averill’s  first  venture  in  doll  manufac¬ 
ture  on  any  important  scale  was  the  creation  of 
the  Princess  Angeline  doll.  During  the  first 
six  weeks  of  1914  she  made  $2,700  from  the  sale 
of  this  doll.  Then  she  and  her  husband  moved 
to  San  Francisco  and  later  to  Los  Angeles  where 
she  opened  a  doll  factory  to  make  Indian  dolls, 
papooses,  cowboys  and  cowgirls.  These  dolls 
were  dressed  in  pastel  felts.  The  felts  were 
purchased  in  New  York.  When  the  war  came 
on  and  she  had  difl&culty  in  obtaining  felts  she 
came  to  New  York  to  find  a  substitute.  By 
this  time  Mrs.  Averill  knew  that  her  future  lay 
in  doll-making.  It  was  about  this  time  also 
that  the  urge,  understood  of  all  mothers,  to 
keep  her  child  eternally  by  her  side,  began  to 
influence  her. 

“Maxine  was  seven  years  old  then,”  Mrs. 
Averill  explained.  “She  was  growing  up;  was 
getting  to  be  a  big  girl  and  my  baby  no  longer. 
Somehow  I  wanted  tp  keep  her  always  a  baby. 
I  wanted  always  to  have  a  baby  such"  as  she 
had  been  when  she  was  three  or  four,  just  a  little 
doll,  all  dimples  and  chubbiness  and  curls. 
Strangely  enough  Maxine  had  never  cared  for 
dolls.  She  used  to  toss  them  aside  and  talk  and 
play  for  hours  with  imaginary  playmates.  She 
had  two  favorites,  creatures  of  her  own  imagina¬ 
tion.  She  called  them  ‘Gook  and  Myrd.’  The 


names  were  her  own  imvention,  too.  I  think  I 
those  imaginary  playmates  had  much  to  do  I 
with  my  invention  of  a  big  doll — one  that  fj 
might  really  serve  as  a  playmate  and  talk.  i) 

“I  had  no  thought,  then,  of  inventing  a  walk-  | 
ing  doll — just  a  talking  doll.  But  after  working  j 
for  months  and  developing  just  the  kind  of  ( 
doll  I  wanted — an  adorable  little  being  with  1 
baby  face  and  curls,  chubby  hands  and  legs 
and  dimpled  elbows  and  knees — a  doll  that 
could  say  ‘Oh,  Mamma’  with  just  the  proper  ' 
voice,  I  had  a  sudden  inspiration.  One  day  I  ' 
picked  the  talking  doll  up  and  said:  ‘Time  you  i 
were  learning  to  walk,  young  lady.’  As  I  said  = 
that  I  put  the  doll  down  on  the  floor  as  if  she  ! 
were  about  to  walk.  I  noticed  that  by  giving  ' 
the  feet  a  certain  pressure,  the  body  seemed  to  ' 
move  automatically.  So  I  went  to  work  again 
and  invented  a  doll  whose  feet  and  legs  were 
heavy  enough  to  give  the  requisite  poise  and 
motion.  By  a  practical  use  of  the  law  of  gravi¬ 
tation  and  the  trick  of  holding  the  doll’s  hands 
and  slightly  lifting  them  alternately,  the  feet 
moved  and  the  doll  toddled  along  with  her 
youthful  mother.” 

As  'Mrs.  Averill  explained  it  to  me  it  all 
sounded  very  simple.  Yet  the  fact  that  the 
walking  and  talking  doll  has  been  a  sensational 
seller  for  five  years,  that  it  is  known  all  over  the 
world,  that  it  is  the  biggest-selling  high-priced  ; 
doll  on  the  market,  and  the  further  fact  that  the 
crowd  around  her  Fifth  Avenue  shop  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time  often  requires  the  direction  of  a 
traffic  policeman,  proves,  to  me  at  least,  that 
Mrs.  Averill’s  success  has  been  gained  by  hard 
work  and  practical  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
She  knew  what  the  children  wanted. 

“It’s  because  my  doll  is  pretty  and  cuddly,” 
she  says.  “Before  my  doll  was  brought  out, 
most  of  the  dolls  on  the  market  were  stiff¬ 
bodied  things  that  no  stretch  of  childish  imagi¬ 
nation  could  convert  into  a  real  baby.  I  made 
a  soft-bodied  doll  that  a  child  could  cuddle. 
That  was  what  made  it  popular  at  first.  Then 
I  added  a  voice  and  taught  it  to  walk.  What  I 
had  done  was  to  hark  back  to  my  own  childhood 
and  remember  what  I  would  have  liked  then. 
Children  may  grow  more  sophisticated  as  the 
world  moves  ahead,  but  the  maternal  instinct 
remains  the  same.” 

It  was  in  1912  that  Rose  O’Neill’s  elfin  little 
Kewpie  first  came  on  the  market  as  a  doll. 
Before  then  it  had  been  a  colored  picture  with 
verses  in  a  woman’s  magazine.  New  York  toy- 
makers  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  the  making 
of  a  popular  doll  in  that  chubby  little  elf.  One 
of  them  suggested  it  to  Miss  O’NeUl  and  a  con¬ 
tract  was  drawn  up  and  signed  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  bisque  Kewpie  doll.  When  thfli, 
first  consignment  of  bisque  Kewpies  arrived  the,, 
toy-maker  tried  them  out  on  the  dealers.  A 
few  of  the  dealers  shook  their  heads  but  those 
of  them  who  had  wives  and  children  given  to^ 
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reading  the  women’s 
magazines  recognized 
the  familiar  little  elf 
with  the  fat  little  tum¬ 
my  and  leaped  with 
avidity  into  the  Kewpie 
doll  business.  Mothers 
who  had  been  following 
the  versified  career  of 
the  Kewpie,  embraced 
his  bisque  image  and 
took  him  home  to  their 
children.  Children  who 
had  been  laboriously 
haggling  Kewpies  out 
of  magazines  with  blunt 
djears,  took  their  little 
friend  to  their  breasts 
immediately. 

The  toy -maker  speed¬ 
ed  up  his  factory  and 
hurried  more  Kewpies 
on  the  market.  Before 
the  end  of  1913,  twenty- 
two  factories  were  mak¬ 
ing  bisque  Kewpies  from 
Rose  O’Neill’s  model. 
Before  the  second  year 
had  passed,  two  more 
factories  began  turning 
out  celluloid  elfs  of  a 
similar  pattern.  Six 


Grace  Storey  Putnam's  new-born  baby  doll  bad 
its  origin  in  a  crude  toy  of  wire  and  stockinet 
that  she  made  for  ber  own  little  daughter.  Long 
before  the  doll  became  a  sensational  commercial 
success  Mrs.  Putnam  bad  an  , up-hill  struggle 
to  convince  skeptical  manufacturers  that  any¬ 
thing  as  unheard-of  as  a  tbres-day-old  baby 
doll  would  make  a  universal  appeal  to  children. 


Miss  O’Neill  is  now 
preparing  a  soft-bodied 
Kewpie  which  she  calls 
a  “hug-Kewpie.”  She 
is  a  busy  woman,  for 
not  only  does  she  make 
the  Kewpie,  she  writes 
the  verses  recording 
his  exploits  and  has 
modeled  all  the  various 
sizes  of  Kewpies  for  the 
manufacturer. 

There  are  other 
.American  women  de¬ 
signing,  making  and 
selling  various  forms 
of  dolls.  Gene  George 
Pfeffer,  who  invented 
the  Splash-me  doll  in 
bathing  togs  which 
had  considerable  pop- . 
ularity  a  few  years 
ago,  made  a  financial 
success  out  of  her  doll 
until  she  devoted  her 
interests  to  other  work. 
Eight  years  ago  when 
she  was  a  student  in  the 
University  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  she  modeled  her 
bathing  beauty  doll  and 
forwarded  a  picture  of 


months  later  another 

factory  was  opened  up  for  the  manufacture  of 
indestructible  dolls  of  the  same  model.  That 
made  twenty-five  factories  working  overtime 
supplying  a  himgry  market.  There  were  seven¬ 
teen  numbers  of  these  Kewpies  on  sale;  twelve 
sizes  in  bisque,  five  sizes  in  celluloid  and  un- 


.  it  to  a  New  York  toy 

house.  Their  reply  was  a  prompt  request  to 
come  to  New  York  and  bring  the  doll  along. 
She  came  and  the  doll  made  money  for  several 
years.  But  the  bathing  doll,  like  the  Billiken 
and  the  Good  Fairy,  was  more  for  grown-ups 
than  for  children.  And  since  children  are  more 


breakable  material.  During  the  war  when  enduring  in  their  affections,  the  dolls  that  chil- 


bisque,  which  is  a  variety  of  unglazed  china  dren  love  are  the  dolls  that  have  lasting  popu- 
manufactured  in  Europe,  was  not  obtainable,  larity.  Children  are  born  conseratives  and  a 


tbe  production  of  Kewpies  was  decreased  some¬ 
what  although  the  indestructible  model  was 
always  on  sale.  Today  with  renewed  importa¬ 
tion  of  bisque,  he  is  getting  very  lively.  But 
never  has  there  been  a  time  since  1912  when  the 
Kewpie  was  not  selling. 

Rose  O’Neill,  w-ho  was  bc’m  in  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania,  but  who  now’  divides  her  time 
between  a  New  York  studio  and  her  Italian 
villa  in  Connecticut,  tells  me  that  she  first  made 
the  Kewpie  to  please  a  certain  child.  Then  she 
began  to  dream  of  Kewpies  until  they  would 
not  let  her  alone.  The  name,  of  course,  is 
(iiminutive  for  “Cupid,”  but  Miss  O’Neill  as¬ 
sures  me  that  their  nature  is  entirely  different 
since,  as  she  expresses  it,  “regular  Cupids  are 
ihvays  getting  people  into  trouble  while  Kew¬ 
pies  are  always  getting  them  out.”  To  older 
people  their  adventures  in  verse  were  some¬ 
what  reminiscent  of  Palmer  Cox’s  Brownies,  but 
ns  dolls  they  appealed  more  to  chUdren. 


popular  doll  may  be  good  for  generations.  It 
is  that  much  more  a  triumph  to  successfully 
implant  a  new  doll  in  their  affections. 

Women  are  dressing  dolls,  inventing  doll  fur¬ 
niture  and  doll  outfits.  Miss  Dolly  has  a  well- 
equipped  home,  a  garden  and  garden  furniture, 
a  dressing  table  of  which  a  cinema  star  might 
well  be  proud.  She  has  a  wardrobe  trunk  and 
a  wardrobe  to  fill  it  and  all  the  accessories  for 
travel.  .And  for  most  of  these  she  may  thank 
the  .American  woman.  The  .American  woman 
doll-maker  and  her  American  doll  are  estab¬ 
lished  facts.  .And  the  men  who  handle  the 
manufacturing  and  distributing  ends  of  the 
doll  business  are  wearing  a  broad  and  ample 
smile,  quite  forgetting  the  fact  that  sometimes 
they  had  to  be  coaxed,  oftener  they  had  to  be 
prodded  and  occasionally  they  needed  to  be 
brow-beaten  by  the  women  doll  inventors  be¬ 
fore  they  would  consent  to  give  the  dolls  a  trial 
on  the  market. 
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The  Best  Love-Story  I  Ever  Read 

Winning  Prize  Contest  Letters 


Two  famoas  love-stories  of  another  day 
were  reprinted  for  EvERYBODY’s/read- 
ers  when  “The  Old  or  the  New”  depart¬ 
ment  was  opened  in  the  June  issue. 
The  selections  were  Carmen,  by  Prosper  Meri- 
mee,  and  The  Caballero’s  IPuy,  by  O.  Henry. 
Readers  were  invited  to  suggest  other  favorites 
and  prizes  were  offered  for  letters  describing 
“The  Best  Love-Story  I  Ever  Read.”  The 
prize-winning  letters  follow : 

First  Prize 

TT  W.\S  in  November,  1909,  that  I  read  and 
re-read  a  little  story  that,  as  I  look  back  to¬ 
day,  was  the  chief  cause  of  my  making  a  swift 
choice  between  two  suitors — one  of  them  in  easy 
circumstances,  that  my  family  and  my  own 
Itcad  approved  of,  and  the  other,  in  verj'^  uneasy 
circumstances,  that  only  my  own  heart  ap¬ 
proved.  I  chose  the  man  that  my  heart  ap¬ 
proved,  and  now,  after  sixteen  years,  I  am  still 
glad  and  proud  of  the  choice  I  made. 

The  stor>'  remains  in  my  mind  as  clean-cut 
and  well  rounded  as  my  wedding  ring.  It  is 
called  Happiness,  and  I  found  it  in  a  little  vol¬ 
ume  of  short  stories  called  The  Odd  Number 
(there  were  thirteen  stories  in  the  book)  written 
by  Guy  de  Maupassant. 

The  story  captivated  me  because  my  heart 
and  soul  were  with  the  chief  character,  Suzanne 
de  Sirmount,  who  gave  up  everything;  wealth, 
famUy,  jewels,  for  the  sake  of  the  man  that  she 
loved— a  young  soldier  in  her  father’s  regiment, 
the  son  of  a  peasant  “who  carried  his  blue  dol¬ 
man  well.”  For  over  fifty  years  she  lived  in 
poverty  on  the  desolate  island  of  Corsica  with 
this  man  that  she  loved — “lived  by  the  sover¬ 
eign  power  of  love  in  a  happiness  most  com¬ 
plete  and  made  of  so  very  little.” 

“A  happiness  most  complete  and  made  of  so 
ver>’  little.”  These  words  of  de  Maupassant’s 
have  stayed  with  me  through  the  years,  and  I, 
too,  have  learned  that  happiness  does  not 
depend  upon  the  possession  of  many  things, 
but  chiefly  upon  the  sovereign  power  of  love. 

— M.  M.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Second  Prize 

Book  after  book  have  I  opened  and  read 
therein  stories  of  love  that  has  throbbed 
and  pulsed  through  their  pages.  One  after  an¬ 
other  I  have  read  and  relished,  perhajas  re¬ 
membered  a  while  and  then  forgot  big  dramas 
that  struck  at  the  heart  of  the  world;  these 
have  thrilled  me,  and  filled  me  for  a  while,  but 


have  left  no  lasting  impression.  Elaborate 
romances  that  vibrated  to  the  taut  strings  of 
passion  and  sang  a  beautiful  melody,  sickening 
sweet  in  their  physical  apj)eal,  have  come, 
added  a  little  something  to  my  mental  outlook, 
and  then  passed  on  into  the  grave  of  forgetful¬ 
ness.  But  one  there  i^,  simple  and  insignificant 
to  the  casual  eye,  that  yet  stirs  my  heart  and 
fills  my  mind  when  chance  recalls  it  to  me. 

Simple,  I  have  said  it  is — and  one  could  find 
none  simpler  in  its  sharp  brevity  and  clear, 
familiar  language.  It  speaks  not  the  tongue 
of  the  “learned  and  wise.”  There, are  no  diSi- 
cult  phrases  and  “high-brow”  clauses  to  frighten 
and  distract  the  minds  of  the  most  uncultured 
reader.  The  diction  is  beautiful;  beautiful  in 
its  close  association  to  human  hearts  and  human 
tongues.  It  is  primarily  a  “heart-interest” 
story.  One  feels  not  the  thrill  of  “movie- 
passion,”  nor  the  over-charged  grief  of  a  more, 
intense  story — but  all  the  emotions  and  feelings 
are  so  famUiar  and  commonplace  as  to  bring  the 
griefs  and  joys  of  this  lovable  couple  home  to 
one’s  own  heart — and  close  neighter  to  one’s 
own  experiences. 

In  O.  Henry’s  Harlem  Tragedy,  the  little 
blundering  wife,  happy  in  her  ill-fortuned  sacri¬ 
fices,  and  the  manly,  protecting  husband,  gen¬ 
erously  preparing  a  delightful  surprise  to  com¬ 
plete  the  round  of  mistakes  and  painful  blunders, 
might  be  any  young  couple  one  knows — Estelle 
and  John,  newly  married,  starting  life  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  apartment,  misunderstanding  and  getting 
mixed  up,  and  making  up,  with  all  the  keen  de¬ 
light  and  thrilling  sweetness  that  they  alone  can 
know'. 

It  is  a  story  equally  well  suited  for  any  of  the 
three  periods  of  love-story  life  in  a  human  being, 
the  years  of  anticipation  before  marriage;  the 
full  rich  hours  and  days  and  years  of  realization 
of  marriage;  and  the  later  autumnal  years  of 
remembrance  of  marriage. 

Such  is  my  ideal  of  a  love-stoiy — and  though 
I  deem  it  not  impossible  that  I  may  meet  with 
its  equal  I  do  not  think  to  find  another  to  crowd 
out  of  my  heart  this  delightful  little  master¬ 
piece  from  O.  Henry’s  own  great  heart  and 
simple  understanding. 

— Mildred  Milham,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Snow-Storm  ■ 

ALOV’E-STORY  of  touching  sentiment,<T; 

despair,  apathy  and  ultimate  happiness  is 
vividly  recounted  m  The  Snow-Storm,  by  .Alex¬ 
ander  Pushkin,  a  front  rank  man  in  the  van  o||b 
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Russian  authors.  The  story  is  exceptional. 
The  characterization  alone  would  elevate  this 
piece  of  fiction  above  the  mediocre;  but  the 
nBtained  interest,  the  masterful  construction, 
the  definite  sequence  of  incidents,  the  carefully 
drawn  plot,  stamp  this  story  as  a  masterpiece. 

The  Snow-Storm  is  remarkable  in  more  ways 
than  one.  It  is  particularly  noteworthy  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  prototype  of  the  modem  short- 
jtory.  It  made  its  appearance  during  the  era 
when  the  shorty-story  was  in  its  formative 
stages;  when  Edgar  Allan  Poe  in  America  was 
perfecting  a  new  form  of  narration;  when  litera¬ 
ture  was  making  a  new  appeal  in  an  unfamiliar 
form.  Pushkin  had  initiative  and  individuality. 
This  story  is  illustrative  of  his  talents. 

I  first  read  The  Snow-Storm  \n  March,  1916. 
Biat  is  nine  years  ago.  When  the  editors  of 
Everybody’s  asked  their  readers  to  communi- 
ate  with  them  about  the  best  love-story  on 
record,  Pushkin’s  story  at  once  came  to  my 
mind.  Because  of  its  choice  of  words,  its  single¬ 
ness  of  impression  and  because  of  its  surprising 
dtoouement  this  bit  of  fiction  still  remains  clear 
in  my  memory.  These  qualities  are  certain  to 
impress  Everybody’s  readers  as  indelibly  as 
they  have  impressed  me. 

—Michael  V,  Simko,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Love  and  Goloshes 


WITH  popular  fiction  in  mind,  of  all  the  love- 
stories  that  I,  a  bookworm,  have-  read, 
none  has  given  me  a  happier  thrill  than  Ralph 
Henry'  Barbour’s  Love  and  Goloshes.  I  read  this 
little  gem  of  young  love  years  ago,  yet  even  to¬ 
day  the  sweetness  of  it  still  brings  tender  recol¬ 
lections.  When  love  is  first  bom  in  the  human 
breast,  it  knows  no  barriers.  We  think  that 
nothing  is  strong  enough  to  stem  the  current  of 
such  sweeping  appeal.  Of  coiuse,  in  every¬ 
day  life  youthful  affection  oft  is  wrecked  on  the 
rois  of  harsh  opposition,  more’s  the  pity. 
However,  when  it  is,  we  can  be  sin-e  of  one 
thing:  the  girl  and  boy  hearts  that  are  crushed 
beat  hopefully  right  into  the  face  of  defeat. 
They  know  no  black  hour  imtil  it  is  full  upon 
them.  And  that’s  particularly  why  I  have  al¬ 
ways  enthused  above  all  others  over  this  little 
shining  example  of  Barbour's.  It  had  the 
breath  of  life’s  springtime  and  limitless  faith 
running  high-heartedly  through  its  delightful 
pages.  — Thomas  Jenkins,  Leonia,  N.  J. 


Olalla 

COME  years  ago,  while  browsing  in  the  Rey- 
^  nolds  Library  of  this  city  (Rochester, 
N.  Y.),  I  came  across  a  volume  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson — entitled  The  Merry  Men  and  Other 
Tales  and  Fables.  It  was  an  old  book,  published 
in  1887.  As  I  perused  its  pages,  I  came  upon 
the  story  Olalla.  It  was  so  poignantly  lovely 
that  the  words  of  many  of  its  paragraphs  still 
ding  in  memory. 


Its  romantic  setting  in  Spain  conjures  up 
many  legends  to  help  the  author’s  eloquence. 
The  story  runs  the  gamut  of  emotion,  from  fer¬ 
vid  passion  to  tragic  renunciation.  There  is 
such  a  triumph  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh,  that 
one  passes  from  horror  of  the  bestiality  innate 
in  the  mother  and  son  to  admiration  of  Olalla, 
whose  mind  kept  her  body  ever  subject  to  her 
will. 

If  one  looks  for  the  happy  ending  to  a  love- 
tale,  this  will  be  a  disappointment;  but  for  those 
who  realize  that  tragedy  is  sometimes  inevita¬ 
ble,  this  story  is  especially  interesting.  Ste¬ 
venson’s  superb  English  and  keen  insight  into 
the  human  soul  remind  us  that  the  author  him¬ 
self  had  to  fight  a  losing  battle  with  illness  and 
must  have  lived  many  dark  hours. 

Every'  one  who  feels  that  there  may  be  a  hered-  ' 
itary  ^nt  or  a  transmissible  disease  in  his  or 
her  family  should  read  Olalla,  for  no  more  bril¬ 
liant  argument  against  handing  down  weakness, 
physical  or  mental,  could  be  written.  We  of 
this  age  need  such  stories  of  sacrifice,  in  order 
that  materialism  may  not  entirely  crush  the 
deep  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  spirit.  ' 

— Mrs.  Edward  Gallagher,  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 

An  Old  Testament  Choice 

SINCE  my  childhood  I  have  loved  the  book 
of  Ruth.  With  the  passing  of  the  years,  it 
still  stands  out  with  cameo-like  distinctness, 
while  others  fade  and  dissolve  in  the  perspective 
of  time.  Its  genuineness  is  proved  by  its  sim¬ 
plicity.  Here  was  a  most  extraordinary  at¬ 
tachment  of  two  “in-laws.”  Ruth’s  son,  by  her 
mother-in-law’s  kinsman,  Boaz,  was  called 
Obed,  the  father  of  Jesse,  the  father  of  David, 
the  royal  progenitor  of  the  Messiah. 

In  ^1  probability  the  author  introduced  this 
instructive  little  b(K>k  to  show  us  the  important 
links  in  the  line  of  the  Messiah. 

Never  in  any  literature,  ancient  or  modem, 
has  there  been  recorded  such  a  complete  sur¬ 
render  of  self,  such  love  and  devotion,  as  Ruth 
the  Moabitess  exhibits  in  her  declaration  of 
undying  loyalty  to  Naomi,  her  mother-in-law, 
when,  upon  being  entreated  to  return  with  her 
sister  Orpah  to  her  own  people,  she  replied: 
“Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee. 

And  to  return  from  following  after  thee. 

For  whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go. 

And  where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge. 

Thy  pc*oplc  shall  be  my  people, 

And  thy  God,  my  God. 

Where  thou  diest  will  I  die, 

And  there  will  I  be  biuied. 

The  Lord  do  so  to  me. 

And  more  also. 

If  aught  but  death 
Part  thee  and  me!” 

— Carrie  Jane  Jones,  Fairoaks,  Cali- 

FOR.NIA. 
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T)  EVERY 
American 
reader 
the  name 
Edgar  Allan  Poe 
has  significance, 
standing,  as  it 
does,  for  one  of 
the  greatest  fig¬ 
ures  in  our  na¬ 
tional  literature. 

“Wh^t  sort  of 
person,”  one  asks 
after  reading 
such  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  stor>'  as  The 
Cask  of  Amontil-  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

lado,  “was  this 

man  Poe?”  The  answer  is  foimd  in  the 
man’s  life  itself.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  born 
in  Boston  in  1809,  the  son  of  actors  of  some 
skill.  .After  their  death  he  was  adopted  by 
Mrs.  John  Allan,  the  wife  of  a  merchant  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  who  sent  him  to  schools  in 
Richmond  and  in  London  where  his  sensitive 
natiure  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  surroimd- 
ings.  Later,  after  returning  to  America  and 
studying  under  tutors,  Poe  entered  fhe  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia,  paying  particular  attention 
to  languages,  ancient  and  modern.  At  this 
time,  however,  Poe  began  drinking  heavily — 
a  weakness  which,  because  of  his  constitution, 
was  to  play  havoc  with  him.  After  leaving  the 
university  and  firing  for  a  short  time  in  Boston, 
he  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army,  being 
honorably  discharged  after  two  years  of  fidelity. 
Having  obtained  a  reconciliation  with  his  fos¬ 
ter-father,  Poe  entered  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  but  was  expelled  after  six  months. 
His  own  literary  work  having  won  recognition, 
he  turned  to  creative  writing,  finding  in  this  an 
expression  for  his  great  genius.  His  wife’s 
continued  illness,  however,  tortured  him  with 
imcertainty  and  he  yielded  to  his  craving  for 
stimulants,  his  unusual  power  for  writing  grad¬ 
ually  relaxing.  In  1844  he  gave  up  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  editor  of  Graham's  Magazine  and  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  where,  with  little  money 
and  overwhelming  personal  sorrow,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  producing  such  masterpieces  as  The 
Raven,  The  Bells,  and  Ulalume.  But  his 
health  was  gone,  and  his  spirit  was  irrepa¬ 
rably  broken.  He  died  in  1849  after  a  fife  of 
perversity  and  suffering,  illuminated  by  two 
things,  his  intense  love  for  his  wife  and  his 
masterful  genius  as  a  writer.  The  Cask  of 
Amontillado,  the  story  selected  for  reprinting 
in  this  issue,  is  a  splendid  example  of  Poe’s 
masterly  handling  of  suspense  and  horror. 
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Edgar  Allan  Poe. 


The  Authors 

r)  THOSE 
who  have 
read 


Ethan 
Frame  and  The 
Age  of  Inno¬ 
cence,  Edith 
Wharton  needs 
no  introduction, 
for  her  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  wrriter 
o  f  worth-while 
novels  is 
strengthened 
by  scores  of 
novels,  articles 
and  sh(»rt  StO-  Edith  Wharton, 

ries,  and  em¬ 
braces  a  period  of  twenty-six  years’  activity. 
In  one  way  it  is  remarkable  that  Mrs.  Whar¬ 
ton’s  two  most  significant  novels  should  deal, 
one  with  New  England  fife  and  the  other  with 
New  York  society  in  the  1870’s,  since  she  has 
forsworn  America  and  has  made  France  her  per¬ 
manent  home.  Here  one  sees  the  result  of  early 
impressions  and  a  love  for  the  New  York  of  a 
past  generation.  Her  fife,  for  the  most  part, 
has  been  spent  in  Eiuope  where,  during  the  war, 
she  was  conferred  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  by  the  French  Government  for  her  tire¬ 
less  activity  in  caring  for  refugees  and  Belgian 
children.  In  this  latter  work  she  took  charge  of 
six  hundred  children  who  had  been  withdrawn 
from  orphanages  near  Furnes  and  Poperin^ 
and  established  them  in  four  colonies  where  they 
were  taught  lace-making  against  the  time  when 
fine  sewing  and  lace-making  would  again  be  de¬ 
manded.  American  by  birth,  Edith  Newbold 
Jones  became  the  wife  of  Edward  Wharton  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three  and  some  time  later 
took  up  permanent  residence  in  France,  spend¬ 
ing  the  winters  in  Provence  and  the  summers 
near  Paris.  She  was  thirty-seven  when  her 
first  book.  The  Greater  Inclination,  was  pub¬ 
lished.  The  House  of  Mirth,  a  prov'ocative 
novel  guaranteed  to  win  popularity,  came 
six  years  later.  During  the  war  she  wrote 
little,  but  in  1918  other  stories  appeared,  among 
them  Fighting  France  and  The  Marne,  the 
latter  the  story  of  an  .American  boy  in  the 
war.  Besides  Ethan  Frame  (1911)  and  The 
Age  of  Innocence  (1920),  .4  Son  at  the  Front— 
a  study  in  the  relationship  between  father  and 
son — has  won  wide  recognition.  The  Duchess 
at  Prayer  is  a  story  laid  in  Italy  and  executed 
in  Mrs.  Wharton’s  characteristically  charm¬ 
ing  manner — at  its  best  in  portraying  charac¬ 
ters  such  as  only  flower  in  the  sophisticated 
soil  of  a  society  ripe  in  age  and  culture. 
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A  Fiction  Feature  Extraordinary 

The  OLD  or  the  NEW 

Two  stories  of  horrible  vengeance,  The  Cask  'of  Amontillado, 
by  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  The  Duchess  at  Prayer,  by  Edith 
Wharton,  are  famous  tales  reprinted  in  the  following  pages 

Each  month  this  dejiartment  puts  before  you  two  exceptional  fiction 
stories  from  the  literature  of  the  past.  One  is  a  masterpiece  of  enduring 
fame  that  has  long  survived  its  author,  the  other  a  more  modem  story  of 
the  same  general  character  by  a  writer  nearer  our  own  time.  The  aid  of 
a  committee  of  ^scriminating  authorities  on  fiction  lends  added  attraction  to  a 
series  that  has  so  far  resulted  in  the  republication  of  such  fiction  treasures  as 
Carmen^  by  Prosi^er  Merim&;  The  Caballero's  Way,  by  O.  Henry;  The  Man 
Without  a  Country,  by  Edward  Everett  Hale;  The  Consul,  by  Richard  Harding 
Davis;  The  Open  Boat,  by  Stephen  Crane;  The  Trawler,  by  James  B.  Con¬ 
nolly;  Dr.  Heidegger's  Experiment,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne;  The  Late  Mr. 
Elvesham,  by  H.  G.  Wells;  A  Terribly  Strange  Bed,  by  Wilkie  Collins,  and  The 
Inn  of  the  Two  Witches,  by  Joseph  Conrad. 

This  month’s  offerings  are  The  Cask  of  Amontillado,  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and 
The  Duchess  at  Prayer,  by  Edith  Wharton. 

The  Selection  Committee  comprises  Dr.  Blanche  Colton  Williams,  author  of 
Handbook  of  Short  Story  Writing,”  associate  professor  of  English  at  Hunter 
College,  and  instructor  in  short  story  writing,  Columbia  University;  Dr.  Henry 
Seidel  Canby,  editor  of  The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  and  author  of  several 
books  on  the  short  story;  and  Mr.  Harry'  Esty  Bounce,  author,  reviewer  and 
critic.  Write  them  frankly,  in  our  care,  your  judgment  of  the  stories  published, 

,  together  with  suggestions  regarding  future  stories  for  the  “Old  and  New”  series. 
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Tke  wall  was  now  nearly  upon  a  level  witli  my  breast.  I  again  paused,  and  bolding 


A  classic  story  of 


-  h 

Edgar  Allan  Poe 


^he  C  3.  S  k  of 


(Reprinted.  See  announcement  on  page  97) 

HE  thousand  injuries  of  For- 
tunato  I  had  borne  as  I  best 
could;  but  when  he  ventured 
upon  insult,  I  vowed  revenge. 
You,  who  so  well  know  the 
nature  of  my  soul,  will  not 
suppose,  however,  that  I  gave 
utterance  to  a  threat.  At  length  I  would  be 
avenged;  this  was  a  point  definitively  settled — 
but  the  very  definitiveness  with  which  it  was 
resolved  precluded  the  idea  of  risk.  I  must 
not  only  punish,  but  punish  with  impunity. 
A  wrong  is  unredressed  when  retribution  over¬ 
takes  its  redresser.  It  is  equally  ' unredressed 
when  the  avenger  fails  to  make  himself  felt 
as  such  to  him  who  has  done  the  wrong. 


It  must  be  understood  that  neither  by  word 
nor  deed  had  I  given  Fortunato  cause  to  doubt 
my  good-will.  I  continued,  as  was  my  t\ont, 
to  smile  in  his  face,  and  he  did  not  perceive 
that  my  smile  nmv  was  at  the  thought  of  his 
immolation. 

He  had  a  weak  point — this  Fortunato — al¬ 
though  in  other  regards  he  was  a  man  to  be 
respected  and  even  feared.  He  prided  himself 
on  his  connoisseurship  in  wine.  Few  Italians 
have  the  true  virtuoso  spirit.  For  the  most  part 
their  enthusiasm  is  adopted  to  suit  the  time  and 
opportunity — to  practice  imposture  upon  the 
British  and  Austrian  millionaires.  In  painting 
and  gemmary,  Fortunato,  like  his  countiy^en, 
was  a  quack — but  in  the  matter  of  old  wines 
he  was  sincere.  In  this  respect  I  did  not  differ , 
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dM  flambeaiu  over  tlie  raaaon  work,  threw  a  few  feeble  raya  upon  the  fi^re  within. 


a  monstrous  vengeance 

Amontillado  •  Dominick  Cammerota 

» 

from  him  materially:  I  was  skilful  in  the  Italian  “I  have  my  doubts,”  I  replied,  “and  I  was 
vintages  myself,  and  bought  whenever  I  could,  silly  enough  to  pay  the  full  .\montillado  price 
It  was  about  dusk,  one  evening  during  the  without  consulting  you  in  the  matter.  You 

supreme  madness  of  the  carnival  season,  that  were  not  to  be  found  and  I  was  fearful  of  losing 
1  mcountered  my  friend.  He  accosted  me  with  a  bargain.” 
ocessive  warmth,  for  he  had  been  drinking  “Amontillado!” 

much.  The  man  wore  motley.  He  had  on  a  “I  have  my  doubts.” 

tight-fitting  parti-striped  dress,  and  his  head  “Amontillado!” 

was  surmounted  by  the  conical  cap  and  bells.  “And  I  must  satisfy  them.” 

.1  was  so  pleased  to  see  him  that  I  thought  I  “Amontillado.” 

should  never  have  done  wringing  his  hand.  “As  you  are  engaged.  J  am  on  my  way  to 

I  said  to  him,  “My  dear  Fortxmato,  you  are  Luchesi.  If  any  one'has  a  critical  turn,  it  is  he. 
luckily  met.  How  remarkably  well  you  are  He  will  tell  me — ” 

looking!  I  have  received  a  pipe  of  what  passes  “He  cannot  tell  .\montillado  from  Sherry.” 

for  Amontillado,  and  I  have  my  doubts.”  “And  yet  some  fools  will  have  it  that  his 

“How?”  said  he.  “Amontillado?  A  pipe?  taste  is  a  match  for  your  own.” 

Impossible!  .And  in  the  middle  of  the  carnival!”  “Come,  let  us  go.” 
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“Whither?” 

“To  your  vaults.” 

“My  friend,  no;  I  will  not  impose  upon  your 
good  nature.  I  perceive  you  have  an  engage¬ 
ment.  Luchesi — ” 

“I  have  no  engagement.  Come.” 

“My  friend,  no.  It  is  not  the  engagement, 
but  the  severe  cold  with  which  I  perceive  you 
are  afflicted.  The  vaults  are  insufferably  damp. 
They  are  incnisted  with  nitre.” 

“Let  us  go,  nevertheless.  The  cold  is  merely 
nothing.  Amontillado!  You  have  been  im¬ 
posed  upon.  And  as  for  Luchesi,  he  cannot  dis¬ 
tinguish  Sherry  from  Amontillado!” 

Thus  speaking,  Fortunato  possessed  him¬ 
self  of  my  arm.  Putting  on  a  mask  of  black 
silk,  and  drawing  a  roquelaire  closely  about  my 
person,  I  suffered  him  to  hurry  me  to  my 
palazzo. 

There  were  no  attendants  at  home;  they  had 
absconded  to  make  merry  in  honor  of  the  time. 

I  had  told  them  that  I  ^ould  not  return  until 
the  morning,  and  had  given  them  explicit 
orders  not  to  stir  from  the  house.  These  orders 
were  sufficient,  I  well  knew,  to  insure  their 
inunediate  disappearance,  one  and  all,  as  soon 
as  my  back  was  turned. 

I  took  from  their  sconces  two  flambeaus,  and 
giving  one  to  Fortunato,  bowed  him  through 
several  suits  of  rooms  to  the  archway  that  led 
into  the  vaults.  I  passed  down  a  long  and  wind¬ 
ing  staircase,  requesting  him  to  be  cautious 
as  he  followed.  We  came  at  length  to  the 
foot  of  the  descent,  and  stood  together 
on  the  damp  groimd  of  the  catacombs  of  the 
Montresors. 

The  gait  of  my  friend  was  unsteady,  and  the 
bells  upon  his  cap  jingled  as  he  strode. 

“The  pipe,”  said  he. 

“It  is  farther  on,”  said  I,  “but  observe  the 
white  web-work  which  gleams  from  these  walls.” 

He  turned  toward  me.  and  looked  into  my 
eyes  with  two  filmy  orbs'  that  distilled  the 
rheum  of  intoxication. 

“Nitre?”  he  asked  at  length. 

“Nitre,”  I  replied.  “How  long  have  you  had 
that  cough?” 

“Ugh!  ugh!  ugh! — ugh!  ugh!  ugh! — ugh! 
ugh!  ugh! — ugh!  ugh!  ugh! — ugh!  ugh!  ugh!” 

My  poor  friend  found  it  impossible  to  reply 
for  many  minutes. 

“It  is  nothing.”  he  said,  at  last. 

“Come,”  I  said,  with  decision,  “we  will  go 
back;  your  health  is  precious.  You  are  rich, 
respected,  admired,  beloved;  you  are  happy, 
as  once  I  was.  You  are  a  man  to  be  missed. 
For  me  it  is  no  matter.  We  wdll  go  back;  you 
will  be  ill,  and  I  cannot  be  responsible.  Be¬ 
sides,  there  is  Luchesi — ” 

“Enough.”  he  said.  “The  cough  is  nothing; 
it  will  not  kill  me.  I  shall  not  die  of  a  cough.” 
“True — true,”  I  replied,  “and,  indeed,  I  had 
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no  intention  of  alarming  you  unnecessarily— 
but  you  should  use  all  proper  caution.  A 
draught  of  this  Medoc  will  defend  us  from  the 
damps.” 

Here  I  knocked  off  the  neck  of  a  bottle  which 
I  drew  from  a  long  row  of  its  fellows  that  lay 
upon  the  mould. 

“Drink,”  I  said,  presenting  him  the  wine. 

He  raised  it  to  his  lips  with  a  leer.  He  nodded 
to  me  familiarly,  while  his  bells  jingled. 

“I  drink,”  he  said,  “to  the  buried  that  repose 
around  us.” 

“And  I  to  your  long  life.” 

He  again  took  my  arm,  and  we  proceeded. 

“These  vaults,”  he  said,  “are  extensive.” 

“The  Montresors,”  I  replied,  “were  a  great 
and  numerous  family.” 

“I  forget  your  arms.” 

“A  huge  human  foot  d’or,  in  a  field  azure; 
the  foot  crushes  a  serpent  rampant  whose  fangs 
are  embedded  in  the  heel.” 

“And  the  motto?” 

"Nemo  me  impune  lacessil." 

“Good!”  he  said. 

The  wine  sparkled  in  his  eyes  and  the  bells 
jingled.  My  own  fancy  grew  warm  with  the 
Medoc.  We  had  passed  through  walls  of  piled 
bones,  with  casks  and  puncheons  intermingling, 
into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  catacombs.  I 
paused  again,  and  this  time  I  made  bold  to  seize 
Fortunato  by  an  arm  above  the  elbow. 

“The  nitre!”  I  said,  “see,  it  increases.  It 
hangs  like  moss  upon  the  vaults.  We  are  below 
the  river’s  bed.  The  drops  of  moisture  trickle  . 
among  the  bones.  Come,  we  will  go  back  ere 
it  is  too  late.  Your  cough — ” 

“It  is  nothing,”  he  said.  “Let  us  go  on.  But 
first,  another  draught  of  the  Medoc.” 

I  broke  and  reached  him  a  flagon  of  De  Grave. 

He  emptied  it  at  a  breath.  His  eyes  flashed 
with  a  fierce  light.  He  laughed  and  threw  the 
bottle  upward  with  a  gesticulation  I  did  not 
understand. 

I  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  He  repeated  the 
movemeftt — a  grotesque  one. 

“You  do  not  comprehend?”  he  said. 

“Not  I,”  I  replied. 

“Then  you  are  not  of  the  brotherhood.” 

“How?” 

“You  are  not  of  the  masons.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  I  said,  “yes,  yes.” 

“You?  Impossible!  A  mason?” 

“A  mason,”  I  replied. 

“A  sign,”  he  said. 

“It  is  this,”  I  answered,  producing  a  trowd 
from  beneath  the  folds  of  my  roquelaire. 

“You  jest,”  he  exclaimed,  recoiling.  “But 
let  us  proceed  to  the  Amontillado.” 

I  “Be  it  so,”  I  said,  replacing  the  tool  beneath 
the  cloak,  and  again  offering  him  my  arm.  Hr" 
leaned  upon  it  heavily.  We  continued  our 
route  in  search  of  the  Amontillado.  We  passed 
through  a  range  of  low'  arches,  descended,  {^ssed 
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and,  descending  again,  arrived  at  a  deep 
^rypt,  in  which  the  foulness  of  the  air  caused 
oiir  flambeaus  rather  to  glow  than  flame. 

At  the  most  remote  end  of  the  cTypt  there 
appeared  another  less  spacious.  Its  walls 
bad  been  lined  with  human  remains,  piled  to 
the  vault  overhead,  in  the  fashion  of  the  great 
tacombs  of  Paris.  Three  sides  of  this  in¬ 
terior  crypt  were  still  ornamented  in  this  man- 
From  the  fourth  the  bones  had  been 
thrown  down,  and  lay  promiscuously  upon  the 
arth,  forming  at  one  point  a  mound  of  some 
Lze.  Within  the  wall  thus  exposed  by  the  dis- 
Wacing  of  the  bones,  we  perceived  a  still  in¬ 
terior  recess,  in  depth  about  four  feet,  in  width 
kree,  in  height  six  or*5even.  It  seemed  to  have 
Jbeen  constructed  for  no  especial  use  within  it- 
byt  formed  merely  the  interval  between 
(wo  of  the  colossal  supports  of  the  roof  of  the 
^tacombs,  and  was  backed  by  one  of  their 
Icircumscribing  walls  of  solid  granite. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Fortimato,' uplifting  his 
|dull  torch,  endeavored  to  pry  into  the  depth 
the  recess.  Its  termination  the"  feeble  light 
Ididnot  enable  us  to  see. 

Proceed,”  I  said.  “Herein  is  the  Amon- 
lillado.  As  for  Lucbesi — ” 

“He  is  an  ignoramus,”  interrupted  my  friend,  • 
he  stepped  unsteadily  forward,  while  I  fol- 
owed  immediately  at  his  heels.  In  an  instant 
le  had  reached  the  extremity  of  the  niche,  and 
bding  his  progress  arrested  by  the  rock,  stood 
itupidly  bewildered.  A  moment  more  and  I 
lad  fettered  him  to  the  granite.  In  its  surface 
Jtere  two  iron  staples,  distant  from  each  other 
■bout  two  feet,  horizontally.  From  one  of  these 
Tdepended  a  short  chain,  from  the  other  a  pad- 
lod.  Throwing  the  links  about  his  waist,  it 
^  but  the  work  of  a  few  seconds  to  secure  it. 
^  was  too  much  astounded  to  resist.  With- 
(dnwing  the  key,  I  stepped  back  from  the  recess. 

“Pass  your  hand,”  I  said,  “over  the  wall; 
|you  cannot  help  feeling  the  nitre.  Indeed  it  is 
y  damp.  Once  more  let  me  implore  you  to 
feum.  No?  Then  I  must  positively  leave  you. 
put  I  must  first  render  you  all  the  little  at  ten- 
lions  in  my  pow'er.” 

“The  Amontillado!”  ejaculated  my  friend, 
[lot  yet  recovered  from  his  astonishment. 

“True,”  I  replied,  “the  Amontillado.” 

As  I  said  these  words  I  busied  myself  among 
pile  of  bones  of  which  I  have  before  spoken, 
pirowing  them  aside,  I  soon  uncovered  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  building  stone  and  mortar.  With  these 
Inatcriais  and  with  the  aid  of  my  trowel,  I  be- 
vigorously  to  wall  up  the  entrance  of  the 
l»iche. 

Iibad  scarcely  laid  the  first  tier  of  the  masonry 
l»bwi  I  discovered  tha*  the  intoxication  of 
l^unato  had  in  a  great  measure  worn  off. 
p*  earliest  indication  I  had  of  this  was  a  low 
ed  pioaning  cry  from  the  depth  of  the  recess.  It 


was  not  the  cry  of  a  drunken  man.  There  was 
then  a  long  and  obstinate  silence.  I  laid  the 
second  tier  and  the  third,  and  the  fourth;  and 
then  I  heard  the  furious  vibrations  of  the  chain. 
The  noise  lasted  for  several  minutes,  during 
which,  that  I  might  hearken  to  it  with  the  more 
satisfaction,  I  ceased  my  labors  and  sat  down 
upon  the  bones.  When  at  last  the  clanking 
subsided,  I  resumed  the  trowel,  and  finished 
without  interruption  the  flfth,  the  sixth,  and 
the  seventh  tier.  The  wall  was  now  nearly 
upon  a  level  with  my  breast.  I  again  paused, 
and  holding  the  flambeaus  over  the  mason  work, 
threw  a  few  feeble  rays  upon  the  figure  within. 

A  succession  of  loud  and  shrill  screams,  burst¬ 
ing  suddenly  from  the  throat  of  the  chained 
form,  seemed  to  thrust  me  violently  back.  For 
a  brief  moment  I  hesitated — I  trembled.  Un¬ 
sheathing  my  rapier,  I  began  to  grope  with  it 
about  the  recess;  but  the  thought  of  an  instant 
reassured  me.  I  placed  my  hand  upon  the  solid 
fabric  of  the  catacombs,  and  felt  satisfied.  I 
reapproached  the  wall.  I  replied  to  the  yells  of 
him  who  clamored.  I  reechoed — I  aided — 1 
surp)assed  them  in  volume  and  in  strength.  I 
did  this,  and  the  clamorer  grew  still. 

It  was  now  midnight,  and  my  task  was  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  close.  I  had  completed  the  eighth,  the 
ninth,  and  tenth  tier.  I  had  finished  a  portion 
of  the  last  and  the  eleventh;  there  remained 
but  a  single  stone  to  be  fitted  and  plastered  in. 
I  struggled  with  its  weight;  I  placed  it  partially 
in  its  destined  position.  But  now  there  came 
from  out  the  niche  a  low  laugh  that  erected  the 
hairs  upon  my  head.  It  was  succeeded  by  a 
sad  voice,  which  I  had  difficulty  in  recognizing 
as  that  of  Fortunato.  The  voice  said — 

“Ha!  ha!  ha! — he!  he!  he! — a  very  good  joke 
indeed — an  excellent  jest.  We  will  have  many 
a  rich  laugh  about  it  at  the  palazzo — he!  he! 
he! — over  our  wine — he!  he!  he!” 

“The  Amontillado!”  I  said. 

“He!  he!  he! — he!  he!  he!  yes,  the  Amon¬ 
tillado.  But  is  it  not  getting  late?  Will  not 
they  be  awaiting  us  at  the  pdazzo — the  Lady 
Fortimato  and  the  rest?  Let  us  be  gone.” 

“Yes,”  I  said,  “let  us  be  gone.” 

“For  the  love  of  God,  Montresor!” 

“Yes,”  I  said,  “for  the  love  of  God!” 

But  to  these  words  I  hearkened  in  vain  for  a 
reply.  I  grew  impatient.  I  called  aloud — 

“Fortunato!” 

No  answer.  I  called  again — “Fortunato!” 

No  answer  still.  I  thrust  a  torch  through  the 
remaining  aperture  and  let  it  fall  within.  There 
came  forth  in  return  only  a  jingling  of  the  bells. 
&Iy  heart  grew  sick — on  account  of  the  damp¬ 
ness  of  the  catacombs.  I  hastened  to  make  an 
end  of  my  labor.  I  forced  the  last  stone  into 
its  position;  I  plastered  it  up.  Against  the  new 
masonry  I  reerected  the  old  rampart  of  bones. 
For  the  half  of  a  cent,ury  no  mortal  has  dis¬ 
turbed  them.  In  pace  requiescat. 
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AVE  you  ever  questioned  the 
long  shuttered  front  of  an  old 
Italian  house,  that  motionless 
mask, ^smooth,  mute,  equivo¬ 
cal  as  the  face  of  a  priest 
behind  which  buzz  the  secrets 
of  the  confessional?  Other 


houses  declare  the  activities  they  shelter; 
they  are  the  clear  expressive  cuticle  of  a  life 
flowing  close  to  the  surface;  but  the  old  palace 
in  its  narrow  street,  the  villa  on  its  cypress- 
hooded  hill,  are  as  impenetrable  as  death.  The 
tall  windows  are  like  blind  eyes,  the  great 
door  is  a  shut  mouth.  Inside  there  mav  be 


sunshine,  the  scent  of  m>Ttles,  and  a  pulse  d 
life  through  all  the  arteries  of  the  huge  frame; 
or  a  mortal  solitude,  where  bats  lodge  in 
the  disjointed  stones  and  the  keys  rust  in 
imused  doors.  .  .  . 

From  the  loggia,  with  its  vanishing  frescoes, 
I  looked  down  an  avenue  barred  by  a  ladder  of 
cypress-shadows  to  the  ducal  escutcheon  and 
mutilated  vases  of  the  gate.  Flat  noon  lay 
on  the  gardens,  on  fountains,  porticoes  and 
grottoes.  Below  the  terrace,  where  a  chrom#^ 
colored  lichen  had  sheeted  the  balustrade  aS 
with  fine  laminae  of  gold,  vineyards  stooped  to 
the  rich  valley  clasped  in  hills.  The  lower 
slopes  were  strewn  with  white  villages  like  staS 
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spangling  a  summer  dusk;  and  beyond  these, 
Wd  on  fold  of  blue  mountain,  clear  as  gauze 
igainst  the  sky.  The  .\ugust  air  was  lifeless, 
but  it  seemed  light  and  vivifying  after  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  shrouded  rooms  through 
which  I  had  been  led.  Their  chill  was  on  me 
ind  I  huggetl  the  sunshine. 

.“The  Duchess’s  apartments  are  beyond,” 
Slid  the  old  man. 

.He  was  the  oldest  man  I  have  ever  seen;  so 
^cd  back  into  the  past  that  he  seemed  more 
like  a  memory  than  a  living  being.  The  one 
Wt  linking  him  with  the  actual  was  the  fixity 
with  which  his  small  saurian  eye  held  the  pocket 
fhat,  as  I  entered,  had  yielded  a  lira  to  the 


gate-keeper’s  child.  He  went  on,  without  re¬ 
moving  his  eye. 

“For  two  himdred  years  nothing  has  been 
changed  in  the  apartments  of  the  Duchess.” 

“And  no  one  lives  here  now?” 

“No  one,  sir.  The  Duke  goes  to  Como  for 
the  summer  season.” 

I  had  moved  to  the  other  end  of  the  loggia. 
Below  me,  through  hanging  groves,  white  roofs 
and  domes  flashed  like  a  smile. 

“.\nd  that’s  Vicenza?” 

“Propriol”  The  old  man  extended  fingers 
as  lean  as  the  hands  fading  from  the  walls  be¬ 
hind  us.  “You  see  the  palace  roof  over  there, 
just  to  left  of  the  Basilica?  The  one  with  the 
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row  of  statues  like  birds  taking  flight?  That’s 
the  Duke’s  town  palace,  built  by  Palladio.” 

“And  does  the  Duke  come  there?” 

“Never.  In  winter  he  goes  to  Rome.” 

“And  the  palace  and  the  villa  are  always 
closed?” 

“As  you  see — always.” 

“How  long  has  this  been?” 

“Since  I  can  remember.” 

I  looked  into  his  eyes:  they  were  like  tarnished 
metal  mirrors  reflecting  nothing.  “That  must 
be  a  long  time,”  I  said  involuntarily. 

“A  long  time,”  he  assented. 

I  looked  down  on  the  gardens.  An  opulence 
of  dahlias  overran  the  box-borders,  between 
cypresses  that  cut  the  sunshine  like  basalt 
shafts.  Bees  hung  above  the  lavender;  lizards 
sunned  themselves  on  the  benches  and  slipped 
through  the  cracks  of  the  dry  basins.  Every¬ 
where  were  vanishing  traces  of  that  fantastic 
horticulture  of  which  our  dull  age  has  lost  the 
art.  Down  the  alleys  maimed  statues  stretched 
their  arms  like  rows  of  whining  beggars;  faim- 
eared  terms  grinned  in  the  thickets  and  above 
the  laurustinus  walls  rose  the  mock  ruin  of  a 
temple,  falling  into  real  ruin  in  the  bright  dis¬ 
integrating  air.  The  glare  was  blinding. 

“Let  us  go  in,”  I  said. 

The  old  man  pushed  open  a  heavy  door,  be¬ 
hind  which  the  cold  lurked  like  a  knife. 

“The  Duchess’s  apartments,”  he  said. 

*  Overhead  and  around  us  the  same  evanescent 
frescoes,  under  foot  the  same  scagliola  colutes, 
unrolled  themselves  interminably.  Ebony 
cabinets,  with  inlay  of  precious  marbles  in 
cunning  p)erspective,  alternated  down  the  room 
with  the  tarnished  efflorescence  of  gilt  consoles 
supporting  Chinese  monsters;  and  from  the 
chimney-panel  a  gentleman  in  the  Spanish 
habit  haughtily  ignored  us. 

“Duke  Ercole  II.,”  the  old  man  explained, 
“by  the  Genoese  Priest.” 

It  was  a  narrow-browed  face,  sallow  as  a  wax 
efiig>’,  high-nosed  and  cautious-lidded,  as 
though  modeled  by  priestly  hands;  the  lips 
weak  and  vain  rather  than  cruel;  a  quibbling 
mouth  that  would  have  snapped  at  verbal 
errors  like  a  lizard  catching  flies,  but  had 
never  learned  the  shape  of  a  round  yes  or  no. 
One  of  the  Duke’s  hands  rested  on  the  head  of 
a  dwarf,  a  simian  creature  with  pearl  ear-rings 
and  fantastic  dress;  the  other  turned  the  pages 
of  a  folio  propped  on  a  skull. 

“Beyond  is  the  Duchess’s  bedroom,”  the  old 
man  reminded  me. 

Here  the  shutters  admitted  but  two  narrow 
shafts  of  light,  gold  bars  deepening  the 
subaqueous  gloom.  On  a  dais  the  bedstead, 
grim,  nuptial,  official,  lifted  its  baldachin;  a 
yellow  Christ  agonized  between  the  curtains, 
and  across  the  room  a  lady  smiled  at  us  from 
the  chimney-breast. 


The  old  man  unbarred  a  shutter  and  the  light 
touched  her  face.  Such  a  face  it  was,  with  a 
flicker  of  laughter  over  it  like  the  wind  on  a  Junt 
meadow,  and  a  singular  tender  pliancy  of  mien, 
as  though  one  of  Tiepolo’s  lenient  goddesses 
had  been  busked  into  the  stiff  sheath  of  a 
seventeenth  century  dress! 

“No  one  has  slept  here,”  said  the  old  man, 
“since  the  Duchess  Violante.” 

“And  she  was  .  .  ?” 

“The  lady  there — first  Duchess  of  Duke 
Ercole  II.” 

He  drew  a  key  from  his  pocket  and  luilocked 
a  door  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room.  “The 
chapel,”  he  said.  “This  is  the  Duchess’s  bal¬ 
cony.”  As  I  turned  to  follow  him  the  Duchess 
tossed  me  a  sidelong  smile. 

I  stepped  into  a  grated  tribime  above  a  chapd 
festooned  with  stucco.  Pictures  of  bituminous 
saints  mouldered  between  the  pilasters;  the 
artificial  roses  in  the  altar-vases  were  gray  with 
dust  and  age,  and  under  the  cobwebby  rosettes 
of  the  vaulting  a  bird’s  nest  clung.  Before  the 
altar  stood  a  row  of  tattered  arm-chairs,  and  1 
drew  back  at  sight  of  a  figure  kneeling  neai 
them. 


“The  Duchess,”  the  old  man  whispered. 
“By  the  Cavaliere  Bernini.” 

It  was  the  image  of  a  woman  in  furred  robes 
and  spreading  fraise,  her  hand  lifted,  her  face 
addressed  to  the  tabernacle.  There  was  a 
strangeness  in  the  sight  of  that  immovable 
presence  locked  in  prayer  before  an  abandoned 
shrine.  Her  face  was  hidden,  and  I  wondered 
whether  it  were  grief  or  gratitude  that  raised 
her  hands  and  drew  her  eyes  to  the  altar,  where 
no  living  prayer  joined  her  marble  invocation. 
I  followed  my  guide  down  the  tribune  steps, 
impatient  to  see  what  mystic  version  of  suci 
terrestrial  traces  the  ingenious  artist  had  found 
— the  Cavaliere  was  master  of  such  arts.  The 
Duchess’s  attitude  was  one  of  transport,  as 
though  heavenly  airs  fluttered  her  laces  and 
the  love-locks  escaping  from  her  coif.  I  saw 
how  admirably  the  sculptor  had  caught  the 
pose  of  her  head,  the  tender  slope  of  the  shoul¬ 
der;  then  I  crossed  over  and  looked  into  her 
face — it  was  a  frozen  horror.  Never  have  hate, 
revolt  and  agony  so  possessed  a  human  count^ 
nance.  ... 

The  old  man  crossed  himself  and  shuffled  his 
feet  on  the  marble. 

“The  Duchess  Violante,”  he  repeated. 

“The  same  as  in  the  picture?” 

“Eh — the  same.” 

“But  the  face — what  docs  it  mean?” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  turned  dai 
eyes  on  me.  Then  he  shot  a  glance  around  the 
sepulchral  place,  clutched  my  sleeve  and  said, 
close  to  my  ear;  “It  was  not  aJways  so.” 

“What  was  not?” 

“The  face — so  terrible.” 

“The  Duchess’s  face?”  , 
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“The  statue’s.  It  changed  after — ” 

“After?” 

“It  was  put  here.” 

“The  statue’s  face  changed?" 

He  mistook  my  bewilderment  for  incredulity 
and  his  confidential  finger  dropped  from  my 
sleeve.  “Eh,  that’s  the  story.  I  tell  what  I’ve 
heard.  What  do  I  know?”  He  resinned  his 
senile  shuffle  across  the  marble.  “This  is  a  bad 
place  to  stay  in — no  one  comes  here.  It’s  too 
cold.  But  the  gentleman  said,  /  must  see 
aerything!" 

I  let  the  lire  sound.  “So  I  must — and  hear 
everything.  This  story,  now — from  whom  did 
you  have  it?” 

His  hand  stole  back.  “One  that  saw  it,  by 
God!” 

“That  saw  it?” 


“My  grandmother,  then.  I’m  a  very  old 
man.” 

“Your  grandmother?  Your  grandmother 
was  .  .  ?” 

“The  Duchess’s  serving  girl,  with  respect  to 
you.” 

“Your  grandmother?  Two  himdred  years 
ago?” 

“Is  it  too  long  ago?  That’s  as  God  pleases. 
I  am  a  very  old  man  and  she  was  a  very  old  wo¬ 
man  when  I  was  bom.  When  she  diet!  she  was 
as  black  as  a  miraculous  Virgin  and  her  breath 
whistled  like  the  wind  in  a  keyhole.  She  told 
me  the  story  when  I  was  a  little  boy.  She  told 
it  to  me  out  there  in  the  garden,  on  a  bench  by 
the  fish  pond,  one  summer  night  of  the  year  she 
died.  It  must  be  true,  for  I  can  show  you  the 
very  bench  we  sat  on.  .  .  .” 


Noon  lay  heavier  on  the  gardens;  not  our 
live  humming  warmth  but  the  stale  exhala¬ 
tion  of  dead  summers.  The  very  statues  seemed 
to  drowse  like  watchers  by  a  death-bed.  Liz¬ 
ards  shot  out  of  the  cracked  soil  like  flames  and 
the  bench  in  the  laurustinus-niche  was  strewn 
with  the  blue  varnished  bodies  of  dead  flies. 
Before  us  lay  the  fish  pond,  a  yellow  marble 
slab  above  rotting  secrets.  The  villa  looked 
across  it,  composed  as  a  dead  face,  with  the 
cypresses  flanking  it  for  candles.  .  .  . 

“Impossible,  you  say,  that  my  mother’s 
mother  should  have  been  the  Duchess’s  maid? 
What  do  I  know?  It  is  so  long  since  anything 
has  happened  here  that  the  old  things  seem 
nearer,  perhaps,  than  to  those  who  live  in  cities. 
.  .  .  But  how  else  cj^d  she  know  about  the  statue 
then?  Answer  me  that,  sir!  That  she  saw  with 
her  eyes,  I  can  swear  to,  and  never  smiled  again, 
so  she  told  me^  till  they  put  her  first  child  in  her 
arms  .  .  .  for  she  was  taken  to  wife  by  the 
steward’s  son,  .Antonio,  the  same  who  had  car¬ 
ried  the  letters.  .  .  .  But  where  am  I?  Ah, 
well  .  .  .  she  was  a  mere  slip,  you  understand, 
my  grandmother,  when  the  Duchess  died,  a 
niece  of  the  upper  maid,  Nencia,  and  suffered 
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about  the  Duchess  because  of  her  pranks  and 
the  funny  songs  she  knew.  It’s  possible,  you 
think,  she  may  have  heard  from  others  what 
she  afterward  fancied  she  had  seen  herself? 
How  that  is,  it’s  not  for  an  unlettered  man  to 
say ;  though  indeed  I  myself  seem  to  have  seen 
many  of  the  things  she  told  me.  This  is  a 
strange  place.  No  one  comes  here,  nothing 
changes,  and  the  old  memories  stand  up  as  dis¬ 
tinct  as  the  statues  in  the  garden.  .  .  . 

“It  began  the  summer  after  they  came  back 
from  the  Brenta.  Duke  Ercole  had  married  the 
lady  from  Venice,  you  must  know;  it  was  a  gay 
city,  then.  I’m  told,  with  laughter  and  music  on 
the  water,  and  the  days  slipped  by  like  boats 
,  running  with  the  tide.  Well,  to  humor  her  he 
took  her  back  the  first  autumn  to  Brenta.  Her 
father,  it  appears,  had  a  grand  pialace  there, 
with  such  gardens,  bowling-alleys,  grottoes  and 
casinos  as  never  were;  gondolas  bobbing  at  the 
water-gates,  a  stable  full  of  gilt  coaches,  a  thea¬ 
ter  full  of  players,  and  kitchens  and  offices  full 
of  cooks  and  lackeys  to  serve  up  chocolate  all 
day  long  to  the  fine  ladies  in  masks  and  fur¬ 
belows,  with  their  pet  dogs  and  their  blacka¬ 
moors  and  their  abates.  Eh!  I  know  it  all  as  if 
I’d  been  there,  for  Nencia,  you  see,  my  grand¬ 
mother’s  aunt,  traveled  with  the  Duchess,  and 
came  back  with  her  eyes  round  as  platters,  and 
not  a  word  to  say  for  the  rest  of  the  year  to  any 
of  the  lads  who’d  courted  her  here  in  V’icenza. 

“What  happened  there  I  don’t  know — my 
grandmother  could  never  get  at  the  rights  of  it, 
for  Nencia  was  mute  as  a  fish  where  her  lady  was 
concerned — but  when  they  came  back  to  Vi¬ 
cenza  the  Duke  ordered  the  villa  set  in  order; 
and  in  the  spring  he  brought  the  Duchess  here 
and  left  her.  She  looked  happy  enough,  my 
grandmother  said,  and  seem^  no  object  for 
pity.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  better  than 
being  shut  up  in  V’icenza,  in  the  tall  painted 
rooms  where  priests  came  and  went  as  softly  as 
cats  prowling  for  birds,  and  the  Duke  was  for¬ 
ever  closeted  in  his  library,  talking  with  learned 
men.  The  Duke  was  a  scholar;  you  noticed  he 
was  painted  with  a  book?  Well,  those  that  can 
read  ’em  make  out  that  they’re  full  of  wonder¬ 
ful  things;  as  a  man  that’s  been  to  a  fair  across 
the  mountains  will  always  tell  his  people  at 
home  it  was  beyond  anything  they'll  ever  see. 
As  for  the  Duchess,  she  was  all  for  music,  play¬ 
acting  and  young  company.  The  Duke  was  a 
silent  man,  stepping  quietly,  with  his  eyes 
down,  as  though  he’d  just  come  from  confes¬ 
sion;  when  the  Duchess’s  lap-dog  yapped  at 
his  heels  he  danced  like  a  man  in  a  swarm  of 
hornets;  when  the  Duchess  laughed  he  winced 
as  if  you’d  drawn  a  diamond  across  a  window- 
pane.  .And  the  Duchess  was  always  laughing. 

“When  she  first  came  to  the  villa  she  was 
very  busy  laying  out  the  gardens,  designing  grot¬ 
toes,  planting  groves  and  planning  all  manner 
of  agreeable  surprises  in  the  way  of  waterjets 
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that  drenched  you  unexpectedly,  and  hermits 
in  caves,  and  wild  men  that  jumped  at  you 
out  of  thickets.  She  had  a  very  pretty  taste  in 
such  matters,  but  after  a  while  she  tired  of  it, 
and  there  being  no  one  for  her  to  talk  to  but  her 
maids  and  the  chaplain — a  clumsy  man  deep  in 
his  boc^s — why,  she  would  have  strolling  play¬ 
ers  out  from  Vicenza,  mountebanks  and  for¬ 
tune  tellers  from  the  market  place,  traveling 
doctors  and  astrologers,  and  all  manner  of 
trained  animals.  Still  it  could  be  seen  that  the 
poor  lady  pined  for  company,  and  her  waiting 
women,  who  loved  her,  were  glad  when  the 
Cavaliere  Ascanio,  the  Duke’s  cousin,  came  to 
live  at  the  vineyard  across  the  valley — you  see 
the  pinkish  house  over  there  in  the  mulberries, 
with  a  red  roof  and  a  pigeon-cote? 

“The  Cavaliere  Ascanio  was  a  cadet  of  one 
of  the  great  Venetian  houses,  pezzi  grossi  of  the 
Golden  Book.  He  had  been  meant  for  the 
Church,  I  believe,  but  what!  he  set  fighting 
above  praying  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Duke  of  Mantwa’s  bravi,  himself  a 
Venetian  of  good  standing,  but  a  little  at  odds 
with  the  law.  Well,  the  next  I  know,  the  Cava¬ 
liere  was  in  Venice  again,  perhaps  not  in  good 
odor  on  account  of  his  connection  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  I  speak  of.  Some  say  he  tried  to  carry 
off  a  mm  from  the  convent  of  Santa  Croce; 
how  that  may  be  I  can’t  say;  but  my  grand¬ 
mother  declared  he  had  enemies  there,  and  the 
end  of  it  was  that  on  some  pretext  or  other  the 
Ten  banished  him  to  Vicenza.  There,  of  course, 
the  Duke,  being  his  kinsman,  had  to  show  him 
a  civil  face;  and  that  was  how  he  first  came  to 
the  villa. 

“He  was  a  fine  young  man,  beautiful  as  a 
Saint  Sebastian,  a  rare  musician,  who  sang  his 
own  songs  to  the  lute  in  a  way  that  used  to 
make  my  grandmother’s  heart  melt  and  run 
through  her  body  like  mulled  wine.  He  had  a 
good  word  for  everybody,  too,  and  was  always 
dressed  in  the  French  fashion,  and  smelt  as 
sweet  as  a  bean  field;  and  every  soul  about  the 
place  welcomed  the  sight  of  him. 

“Well,  the  Duchess,  it  seemed,  welcomed  it 
too;  youth  will  have  youth,  and  laughter  turns 
to  laughter;  and  the  two  matched  each  other 
like  the  candlesticks  on  an  altar.  The  Duchess 
— you’ve  seen  her  portrait — but  to  hear  my 
grandmother,  sir,  it  no  more  approached  her 
than  weed  comes  up  to  a  rose.  The  CavaHere, 
indeed,  as  became  a  poet,  paragoned  her  in  his 
song  to  all  the  pagan  goddesses  of  antiquity; 
and  doubtless  these  were  finer  to  look  at  than 
mere  women;  but  so,  it  seemed,  was  she;  for,  to 
believe  my  grandmother,  she  made  other  women 
look  no  more  than  the  big  French  fashion- 
doll  that  used  to  be  shown  on  Ascension  days 
in  the  Piazza.  She  was  one,  at  any  rate,  that 
needed  no  outlandish  finery  to  beautify  her; 
whatever  dress  she  wore  became  her  as  feathers 
fit  the  bird;  and  her  hair  didn’t  get  its  color  by 


bleaching  on  the  house-top.  It  glittered  of 
itself  like  the  threads  in  an  Easter  chasuble, 
and  her  skin  was  whiter  than  fine  wheateo  ! 
bread  and  her  mouth  as  sweet  as  a  ripe  fig.  ...  | 

“VyVELL,  sir,  you  could  no  more  keep  them 
VV  apart  than  the  bees  and  the  lavender. 
They  were  always  together,  singing,  bowling, 
playing  cup  and  ball,  walking  in  the  gardens,  | 
visiting  the  aviaries  and  petting  her  grace’s 
trick -dogs  and  monkeys.  The  Duchess  was  as  I 
gay  as  a  foal,  always  playing  pranks  and  lau^-  ; 
ing,  tricking  out  her  animals  like  comedisms, 
disguising  herself  as  a  peasant  or  a  nun  (yt» 
should  have  seen  her  one  day  pass  herself  off  to 
the  chaplain  as  a  mendicant  sister),  or  teaching 
the  lads  and  girls  of  the  vineyards  to  dance  and 
sing  madrigals  together.  The  Cavaliere  had  a 
singular  ingenuity  in  planning  such  entertain¬ 
ments  and  the  days  were  hardly  long  enough  for  j 
their  diversions.  But  toward  the  end  of  the  ! 
summer  the  Duchess  fell  quiet  and  would  hear  ; 
only  sad  music,  and  the  two  sat  much  together  j 
in  the  gazebo  at  the  end  of  the  garden.  -It  was  ! 
there  the  Duke  found  them  one  day  when  he 
drove  out  from  Vicenza  in  his  gilt  coach.  He 
came  but  once  or  twice  a  year  to  the  villa,  and 
it  was,  as  my  grandmother  said,  just  a  part  of 
the  poor  lady’s  ill-luck  to  be  wearing  that  day 
the  Venetian  habit,  which  uncovered  the  shoul¬ 
ders  in  a  way  the  Duke  always  scowled  at,  and 
her  curls  loose  and  powered  with  gold.  Well,  j 
the  three  drank  chocolate  in  the  gazebo,  and  ; 
what  happend  no  one  knew,  except  that  the  | 
Duke,  on  taking  leave,  gave  his  cousin  a  seat  I 
in  his  carriage;  but  the  Cavaliere  never  re-  j 
turned.  j 

“Winter  approaching,  and  the  poor  lady  thus 
finding  herself  once  more  alone,  it  was  sur¬ 
mised  among  her  women  that  she  must  fall  into 
a  deeper  depression  of  spirits.  But  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  she  displayed  such  cheerfulness 
and  equanimity  of  humor  that  my  grandmother, 
for  one,  was  half-vexed  with  her  for  giving  no 
more  thought  to  the  poor  young  man  who,  all 
this  time,  was  eating  his  heart  out  in  the  house 
across  the  valley.  It  is  true  she  quitted  her 
gold-laced  gowns  and  wore  a  veil  over  her  head; 
but  Nencia  would  have  it  she  looked  the  love¬ 
lier  for  the  change  and  so  gave  the  Duke  greater 
displeasure.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Duke  drove 
out  oftener  to  the  villa,  and  though  he  found 
his  lady  always  engaged  in  some  innocent  pur¬ 
suit,  such  as  embroidery  or. music,  or  playing 
games  with  her  young  women,  yet  he  alwa)rs 
went  away  with  a  sour  look  and  a  whispered 
word  to  the  chaplain.  Now  as  to  the  chaplain, 
my  grandmother  owned  there  had  been  a  time 
when  her  grace  had  not  handled  him  over- 
wisely.  For,  according  to  Nencia,  it  seems  that 
his  reverence,  who  seldom  approached  the 
Duchess,  being  buried  in  his  library  like  a  mouse 
in  a  cheese-well,  one  day  he  made  bold  to 
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appeal  to  her  for  a  sum  of  money,  a  large  sum, 
Nencia  said,  to  buy  certain  tall  books,  a  chest 
full  of  them,  that  a  foreign  peddler  had  brought 
him;  whereupon  the  Duchess,  who  could  never 
abide  a  book,  breaks  out  at  him  with  a  laugh 
and  a  flash  of  her  old  spirit — ‘Holy  Mother  of 
God,  must  I  have  more  books  about  me?  I 
was  nearly  smothered  with  them  in  the  first 
year  of  my  marriage,’  and  the  chaplain  turning 
red  at  the  affront,  she  added:  ‘You  may  buy 
them  and  welcmne,  my  good  chaplain,  if  you 
can  find  the  money;  but  as  for  me,  I  am  yet 
seeking  a  way  to  pay  for  my  turquoise  neck¬ 
lace,  and  the  statue  of  Daphne  at  the  end  of  the 
bowling-green,  and  the  Indian  parrot  that  my 
black  boy  brought  me  last  Michaelmas  from 
the  Bohemians — so  you  see  I’ve  no  money  to 
waste  on  trifles;’  and  as  he  backs  out  awkwardly 
she  tosses  at  him  over  her  shoiflder:  *¥00 
should  pray  to  Saint  Blandina  to  open  the  Duke’s 
pocket!’  to  which  he  returned,  very  quietly, 
‘Your  excdlency’s  suggestion  is  an  admirable 
one,  and  I  have  already  entreated  that  blessed 
martyr  to  open  the  Diflte’s  understanding.’ 

“Thereat,  Nencia  said  (who  was  standing  by), 
the  Duchess  flushed  wonderfully  red  and  wav^ 
him  out  of  the  room;  and  then  ‘Quick!’  she  cried 
to  my  grandmother  (who  was  too  glad  to  run  on 
such  errands),  ‘Call  me  Antonio,  the  gardener’s 
boy,  to  the  box-garden;  I’ve  a  word  to  say  to 
him  about  the  new  clove-carnations.  .  .  .’ 

“■^OW  I  may  not  have  t<rid  you,  sir,  that  in 
the  crypt  imder  the  diapel  there  has  stood, 
for  more  generations  than  a  man  can  count,  a 
stone  cofi^  containing  a  thigh-bone  of  the 
Blessed  Saint  Blandina  of  Lycms,  a  relic  offered, 
I’ve  been  told,  by  some  great  Duke  of  France 
to  one  of  our  own  dukes  when  they  bought  the 
Turk  together;  and  the  object,  ever  since,  of 
particular  veneration  in  this  illustrous  family. 
Now,  since  the  Duchess  had  been  left  to  her¬ 
self,  it  was  observed  she  affected  a  fervent  devo¬ 
tion  to  this  rdic,  jHaying  often  in  the  chapel 
and  even  causing  the  stone  slab  that  covered 
the  entrance  to  the  crypt  to  be  replaced  by  a 
wooden  one,  that  she  might  at  will  descend  and 
kneel  by  the  coffin.  This  was  matter  of  edifi¬ 
cation  to  all  the  household  and  should  have  been 
peculiarly  pleasing  to  the  chaplain;  but  he  was 
the  kind  of  man  who  brings  a  sour  mouth  to 
the  eating  of  the  sweetest  apple. 

“However  that  may  be,  the  Duchess,  when 
she  dismissed  him,  was  seen  nmning  to  the 
garden,  where  she  talked  earnestly  with  the 
boy  .\ntonio  about  the  new  clove-carnations; 
and  the  rest  of  the  day  she  sat  indoors  and 
played  sweetly  on  the  virginal.  Now  Nencia 
alwa>'S  had  it  in  mind  that  her  grace  had  made 
a  mistake  in  refusing  that  request  of  the  chap¬ 
lain’s;  but  she  said  nothing,  for  to  talk  reason 
to  the  Duchess  was  of  no  more  use  than  pray¬ 
ing  for  rain  in  a  drought. 


“Winter  came  early  that  year,  there  was  I 
snow  on  the  hills  by  All  ^uls,  the  wind  { 
stripped  the  gardens,  and  the  lemon  trees  were  | 
nipped  in  the  lemon  house.  The  Duchess  kept  | 
her  room  in  this  black  season,  sitting  over  the  I 
fire,  embroidering,  reading  books  of  devotion  !- 
(which  was  a  thing  she  had  never  done)  and  I 
praying  frequently  in  the  chapel.  As  for  the  I 
chaplain,  it  was  a  place  he  never  set  foot  in  but  | 
to  say  mass  in  the  morning,  with  the  Duchess  | 
overhead  in  the  tribune,  and  the  servants  ach-  I 
ing  with  rheumatism  on  the  marble  floor.  The  I 
chaplain  himself  hated  the  cold,  and  galloped  i 
through  the  mass  like  a  man  with  witches  after  i 
him.  The  rest  of  the  day  he  spent  in  his  li¬ 
brary,  over  a  brazier,  with  his  eternal  books. . . . 

“You’ll  wonder,  sir,  if  I’m  ever  to  get  to  the 
gist  of  the  story;  and  I’ve  gone  slowly,  I  own, 
for  fear  of  what’s  coming.  Well,  the  winter 
was  long  and  hard.  When  it  fell  cold  the  Duke 
ceased  to  come  out  from  Vicenza,  and  not  a 
soul  bad  the  Duchess  to  speak  to  but  her  maid-  [j 
servants  and  the  gardeners  about  the  place. 
Yet  it  was  wonderful,  my  grandmother  said,  i 
how  she  kept  her  brave  colors  and  her  spirits;  1 
only  it  was  remarked  that  she  prayed  longer  in 
the  chapel,  where  a  brazier  was  kept  burning  j 
for  her  all  day.  When  the  young  are  denied 
their  natural  pleasures  they  turn  often  enough 
to  religion;  and  it  was  a  mocy,  as  my  grand¬ 
mother  said,  that  she,  who  had  scarce  a  live  | 
sinner  to  spc^  to,  should  take  such  comfort  in  I 
a  dead  saint. 

“My  grandmother  seldom  saw  her  that  win¬ 
ter,  for  though  she  showed  a  brave  front  to  all 
she  kept  more  and  more  to  herself,  choosing  to 
have  oiJy  Nencia  about  her  and  dismissing  even  , 
her  when  she  went  to  pray.  For  her  devotion 
had  that  mark  of  true  piety,  that  she  wished 
it  not  to  be  observed;  so  that  Nencia  had  strict 
orders,  on  the  chaplain’s  approach,  to  warn  her 
mistress  if  she  happened  to  be  in  prayer, 

“Well,  the  winter  passed,  and  spring  was 
well  forward,  when  my  grandmother  one  eve¬ 
ning  had  a  bad  fright.  That  it  was  her  own 
fault  I  won’t  deny,  for  she’d  been  down  the 
lime-walk  with  Antonio  when  her  aimt  fancied 
her  to  be  stitching  in  her  chamber;  and  seeing 
a  sudden  light  in  Nencia’s  window,  she  took 
fright  lest  her  disobedience  be  foimd  out,  and 
ran  up  quickly  through  the  laurel  grove  to  the 
house.  Her  way  lay  by  the  chapel,  and  as  she 
crept  past  it,  meaning  to  slip  in  through  the 
scullery,  and  groping  her  way,  for  the  dark  had 
fallen  and  the  moon  was  scarce  up,  she  heard  a 
crash  close  behind  her,  as  though  some  one  had 
dropped  from  a  window  of  the  chapel.  The 
young  fool’s  heart  turned  over,  but  she  looked 
round  as  she  ran,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was 
a  man  scuttling  across  the  terrace;  and  as  he 
doubled  the  comer  of  the  house  my  grand¬ 
mother  swore  she  caught  the  whisk  of  the  chap¬ 
lain’s  skirts.  Now  that  was  a  strange  thing, 
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fgrtainly;  for  why  should  the  chaplain  be  get¬ 
ting  out  of  the  chapel  window  when  he  might 
have  passed  through  the  door?  For  you  may 
have  noticed,  sir,  there’s  a  door  leads  from  the 
chapel  into  the  saloon  on  the  ground  floor;  the 
only  other  way  out  beirtg  through  the  Duchess’s 
tribune. 

“Well,  my  grandmother  turned  the  matter 
over,  and  next  time  she  met  Antonio  in  the 
lime-walk  (which,  by  reason  of  her  fright,  was 
not  for  some  days)  she  laid  before  him  what  had 
happened;  but  to  her  surprise  he  only  laughed 
and  said,  ‘You  little  simpleton,  he  wasn’t  get¬ 
ting  out  of  the  window,  he  was  trying  to  look 
in;’  and  not  another  word  could  she  get  from 
him. 

“So  the  season  moved  on  to  Easter,  and  news 
the  Duke  had  gone  to  Rome  for  that  holy 
festivity.  His  comings  and  goings  made  no 
change  at  the  villa,  and  yet  there  was  no  one 
there  but  felt  easier  to  think  his  yellow  face  was 
on  the  far  side  of  the  Apennines,  unless  perhaps 
it  was  the  chaplain. 

“Well,  it  was  one  day  in  May  that  the  Duch¬ 
ess,  who  had  walked  long  with  Nencia  on  the 
terrace,  rejoicing  at  the  sweetness  of  the  pros¬ 
pect  and  the  pleasant  scent  of  the  gilly-flow- 
ers  in  the  stone  vases,  the  Duchess  toward  mid¬ 
day  withdrew  to  her  rooms,  giving  orders  that 
her  dinner  should  be  served  in  her  bedchamber. 
My  grandmother  helped  to  carry  in  the  dishes, 
and  observed,  she  said,  the  singular  beauty  of 
the  Duchess,  who  in  honor  of  the  fine  weather 
had  put  on  a  gown  of  shot-silver  and  hung  her 
bare  shoulders  with  pearls,  so  that  she  looked 
fit  to  dance  at  court  with  an  emp)eror.  She  had 
ordered,  too,  a  rare  repast  for  a  lady  that 
heeded  so  little  what  she  ate — jellies,  game- 
pasties,  fruits  in  syrup,  spiced  cakes  and  a 
flagon  of  Greek  wine;  and  she  nodded  and 
clapped  her  hands  as  the  women  set  it  before 
her,  saying  again  and  again,  ‘I  shall  eat  well 
today.’ 

“But  presently  another  mood  seized  her;  she 
turned  from  the  table,  called  for  her  rosary,  and 
said  to  Nencia:  ‘The  fine  weather  has  made  me 
.neglect  my  devotions.  I  inust  ,say  a  litany  be¬ 
fore  I  dine.’ 

“She  ordered  the  women  out  and  barred  the 
door,  as  her  custom  was;  and  Nencia  and  my 
grandmother  went  downstairs  to  work  in  the 
linen-room. 

“Now  the  linen-room  gives  on  the  courtyard, 
and  suddenly  my  grandmother  saw  a  strange 
sight  approaching.  First  up  the  avenue  came 
the  Duke’s  carriage  (whom  all  thought  to  be  in 
Rome),  and  after  it,  drawn  by  a  long  string  of 
mules  and  oxen,  a  cart  carrying  what  looked  like 
a  kneeling  figure  wrapp^  in  death-clothes. 
The  strangeness  of  it  struck  the  girl  dumb  and 
the  Duke’s  coach  was  at  the  door  before  she  had 
the  wit  to  cry  out  that  it  was  coming.  Nencia, 
when  she  saw  it,  went  white  and  ran  out  of  the 


room.  My  grandmother  followed,  scared  by 
her  face,  and  the  two  fled  along  the  corridor  to 
the  chapel.  On  the  way  they  met  the  chap¬ 
lain,  deep  in  a  book,  who  asked  in  surprise 
where  they  were  running,  and  when  they  said, 
to  announce  the  Duke’s  arrival,  he  fell  into  such 
astonishment  and  asked  them  so  many  ques¬ 
tions  and  uttered  such  ohs  and  ahs,  that  by  the 
time  he  let  them  by,  the  Duke  was  at  their 
heels.  Nencia  reached  the  chapel  door  first 
and  cried  out  that  the  Duke  was  coming;  and 
before  she  had  a  reply  he  was  at  her  side,  with 
the  chaplain  following. 

A  MOMENT  later  the  door  opened  anJ 
there  stood  the  Duchess.  She  held  her 
rosary  in  one  hand  and  had  drawn  a  scarf  over  . 
her  shoulders;  but  they  shone  through  it  like  the 
moon  in  a  mist,  and  her  coimtenance  sparkled 
with  beauty. 

“The  Duke  took  her  hand  with  a  bow. 
‘Madam,’  he  said,  ‘1  could  have  had  no  greater 
happiness  than  thus  to  surprise  you  at  your 
devotions.’ 

“  ‘My  owm  happiness,’  she  replied,  ‘would 
have  been  greater  had  your  excellency  pro¬ 
longed  it  by  giving  me  notice  of  your  arrival.’ 

“  ‘Had  you  expected  me.  Madam,’  said  he, 
‘your  appearance  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
fitted  to  Uie  occasion.  Few  ladies  of  your 
youth  and  beauty  array  themselves  to  venerate 
a  saint  as  they  would  to  welcome  a  lover.’ 

“  ‘Sir,’  she  answered,  ‘having  never  enjoyed 
the  latter  opportunity,  I  am  constrained  to 
make  the  most  of  the  former.  .  .  .  What’s 
that?’  she  cried,  falling  back,  and  the  rosary 
dropped  from  her  hand. 

“There  was  a  loud  noise  at  the  other  end  of 
the  salon,  as  of  a  heavy  object  being  dragged 
down  the  passage;  and  presently  a  dozen  men 
were  seen  hauling  across  the  threshold  the 
shrouded  thing  from  the  ox-cart.  The  Duke 
waved  his  hand  toward  it.  ‘That,’  said  he, 
‘Madam,  is  a  tribute  to  your  extraordinary 
piety.  I  have  heard  with  peculiar  satisfaction 
of  your  devotion  to  the  blessed  relics  in  this 
chapel,  and  to  commemorate  a  zeal  which 
neither  the  rigors  of  winter  nor  the  sultriness  of 
summer  could  abate  I  have  ordered  a  sculptured 
image  of  you,  marvelously  executed  by  the 
Cavaliere  Bernini,  to  be  placed  before  the  altar 
over  the  entrance  to  the  crypt.’ 

“The  Duchess,  who  had  grown  pale,  never¬ 
theless  smiled  playfully  at  this.  ‘As  to  com¬ 
memorating  my  piety,’  she  said,  ‘I  recognize 
there  one  of  your  excellency’s  pleasantries — ’ 

“  ‘A  pleasantry?’  the  Diike  interrupted;  and 
he  made  a  sign  to  the  men,  who  had  now  reached 
the  threshold  of  the  chapel.  In  an  instant  the 
wrappings  fell  from  the  figure,  and  there  knelt 
the  Duchess  to  the  life.  A  cry  of  wonder  rose 
from  all,  but  the  Duchess  herself  stood  whiter 
than  the  marble. 
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“  ‘You  will  see,’  said  the  Duke,  ‘this  is  no 
pleasantry,  but  a  triumph  of  the  incomparable 
Bernini’s  chisel.  The  likeness  was  done  from 
your  miniature  pwrtrait  by  the  divine  Eliza- 
betta  Sirani,  which  1  sent  to  the  master  some 
six  months  ago,  with  what  results  all  must  ad¬ 
mire.’ 

“  ‘Six  months!’  cried  the  Duchess,  and  seemed 
about  to  fall;  but  his  excellency  caught  her  by 
the  hand. 

“  ‘Nothing,’  he  said,  ‘could  better  please  me 
than  the  excessive  emotion  you  display,  for  true 
piety  is  ever  modest,  and  your  thanks  could  not 
take  a  form  that  better  became  you.  And 
now,’  says  he  to  the  men,  ‘let  the  image  be  put 
in  place.’ 

.  “By  this,  life  seemed  to  have  returned  to  the 
Duchess,  and  she  answered  him  with  a  deep 
reverence.  ‘That  I  should  be  overcome  by  so 
unexpjected  a  grace,  your  excellency  admits 
to  be  natural;  but  what  honors  you  accord  it  is 
my  privilege  to  accept,  and  I  entreat  only  that 
in  mercy  to  my  modesty  the  image  be  placed 
in  the  remotest  part  of  the  chapiel.’ 

“At  that  the  Duke  darkened.  ‘What!  You 
would  have  this  masterpiece  of  a  renowned 
chisel,  which,  I  disguise  not,  cost  me  the  price 
of  a  good  vineyard  in  gold  pieces,  you  would 
have  it  thrust  out  of  sight  like  the  work  of  a 
village  stonecutter?’  ^ 

“  Tt  is  my  semblance,  not  the  sculptor’s 
work,  I  desire  to  conceal.’ 

“  ‘If  you  are  fit  for  my  house.  Madam,  you 
are  fit  for  God’s,  and  entitled  to  the  place  of 
honor  in  both.  Bring  the  statue  forward,  you 
dawdlers!’  he  called  out  to  the  men. 

“The  Duchess  fell  back  submissively,  ‘You 
are  right,  sir,  as  always;  but  I  would  at  least 
have  the  image  stand  on  the  left  of  the  altar, 
that,  looking  up,  it  may  behold  your  excellency’s 
seat  in  the  tribune.’ 

“  ‘A  pretty  thought.  Madam,  for  which  I 
thank  you;  but  I  design  before  long  to  put  my 
compianion  image  on  the  other  side  of  the  altar; 
and  the  wife’s  place,  as  you  know,  is  at  her  hus¬ 
band’s  right  hand.’ 

“  ‘True,  my  lord — but,  again,  if  my  pxjor 
presentment  is  to  have  the  unmerited  honor  of 
kneeling  beside  yours,  why  not  place  both  be¬ 
fore  the  altar,  where  it  is  oiur  habit  to  pray  in 
life?’ 

“  ‘And  where.  Madam,  should  we  kneel  if 
they  took  our  p)laces?  Besides,’  said  the  Duke, 
still  sp)eakmg  very  blandly,  ‘I  have  a  more 
ptarticular  purpose  in  placing  your  image  over 
the  entrance  to  the  crypt;  for  not  only  would 
I  thereby  mark  your  sp)ecial  devotion  to 
the  blessed  saint  who  rests  there,  but,  by 
sealing  up  the  op>ening  in  the  piavement, 
would  assure  the  p)erp)etual  preservation  of 
that  holy  martyr’s  bones,  which  hitherto  have 
been  too  thoughtlessly  expx)sed  to  sacrilegious 
attempts.’ 


“  ‘What  attempts,  my  lord?’  cried  the  Duch¬ 
ess.  ‘No  one  enters  this  chaptel  without  my 
leave.’ 

“  ‘So  I  have  understood,  and  can  well  believe 
from  what  I  have  learned  of  your  piety;  yet  at 
night  a  malefactor  might  break  in  through  a 
window.  Madam,  and  your  excellency  not  Imow 
it.’ 

“  ‘I’m  a  light  sleepier,’  said  the  Duchess. 

“The  Duke  looked  at  her  gravely.  ‘Indeed?’ 
said  he.  ‘A  bad  sign  at  your  age,  I  must  see 
that  you  are  provid^  with  a  sleeping-draught.’ 

“The  Duress’s  eyes  filled.  ‘You  would 
deprive  me,  then,  of  the  consolation  of  visiting 
those  venerable  relics?’ 

“  ‘I  would  have  you  keep  eternal  guard  over 
them,  knowing  no  one  to  whose  care  they  may 
more  fittingly  be  entrusted.’ 

“By  this  the  image  was  brought  close  to  the 
wooden  slab  that  covered  the  entrance  to  the 
crypt,  when  the  Duchess,  springing  forward, 
placed  herself  in  the  way. 

“  ‘Sir,  let  the  statue  be  put  in  place  tomorrow, 
and  suffer  me,  tonight,  to  say  a  last  prayer  be¬ 
side  those  holy  bones.’ 

‘“TnE  Duke  steppied  instantly  to  Her  side. 

‘Well  thought.  Madam;  I  will  go  down 
with  you  now,  and  we  will  pray  together.’ 

“  ‘Sir,  your  long  absences  have,  alas!  givei 
me  the  habit  of  solitary  devotion,  and  I  confess 
that  any  presence  is  distracting.’ 

“  ‘Mad^,  I  accept  your  rebuke.  Hitherto, 
it  is  true,  the  duties  of  my  station  have  con¬ 
strained  me  to  long  absences;  but  henceforward 
I  remain  with  you  while  you  live.  Shall  we  go 
down  into  the  crypt  together?’ 

“  ‘No;  for  I  fear  for  your  excellency’s  ague. 
The  air  there  is  excessively  damp.’ 

“  ‘The  more  reason  you  should  no  longer  be 
expx>sed  to  it;  and  to  prevent  the  intern pjerance 
of  your  zeal  I  will  at  once  make  the  place  inac¬ 
cessible.’ 

“The  Duchess  at  this  fell  on  her  knees  on  the 
slab,  weeping  excessively  and  lifting  her  hands 
to  heaven. 

“  ‘Oh,’  she  cried,  ‘you  are  cruel,  sir,  to  deprive 
me  of  access  to  the  sacred  relics  that  have  en¬ 
abled  me  to  support  with  resignation  the  soli¬ 
tude  to  which  your  excellency’s  duties  have 
condemned  me;  and  if  prayer  and  meditation 
give  me  any  authority  to  pronounce  on  such 
matters,  suffer  me  to  warn  you,  sir,  that  I  fear 
the  blessed  Saint  Blandina  will  pimish  us  for 
thus  abandoning  her  venerable  remains!’ 

“The  Duke  at  this  seemed  to  pjause,  for  he 
was  a  pious  man,  and  my  grandmother  thought 
she  saw  him  exchange  a  glance  with  the  cbap>- 
lain;  who,  stepping  timidly  forward,  with  his 
eyes  on  the  ground,  said,  ‘There  is  indeed  much 
wisdom  in  her  excellency’s  words,  but  I  would 
suggest,  sir,  that  her  pious  wish  might  be  met, 
and  the  saint  more  conspicuously  honored,  by 
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Ijjnsferring  the  relics  from  the  crypt  to  a  place 
beneath  the  altar.’ 

“  ‘True!’  cried  the  Duke,  ‘and  it  shall  be  done 
it<mce.’ 

^  “But  thereat  the  Duchess  rose  to  her  feet  with 
i  a  terrible  look. 

“  ‘No,’  she  cried,  ‘by  the  body  of  God!  For 
1  it  shall  not  be  said  that,  after  your  exceUency 
!  has  chosen  to  deny  every  request  I  addressed  to 
I  him,  I  owe  his  consent  to  the  solicitation  of  an- 
[1  other!’ 

I  “The  chaplain  turned  red  and  the  Duke  yel- 
I  low,  and  for  a  moment  neither  spoke, 
i  “Then  the  Duke  said,  ‘Here  are  words 
enough,  Madam.  Do  you  wish  the  relics 
brought  up  from  the  crypt?’ 

“‘I  wish  nothing  that  I  owe  to  another’s 
intervention!’ 

“‘Put  the  image  in  place  then,’  says  the 
i  Duke  furiously;  and  handed  her  grace  to  a 
i  dair. 

I  “She  sat  there,  my  grandmother  said,  straight 

t  as  an  arrow,  her  hands  locked,  her  head  high, 
her  eyes  on  the  Duke,  while  the  statue  was 
dragged  to  its  place;  then  she  stood  up  and 
turned  away.  As  she  passed  by  Nencia,  ‘Call 
:  me  Antonio,’  she  whispered;  but  before  the 
words  were  out  of  her  mouth  the  Duke  stepped 
between  them. 

“  ‘Madam,’  says  he,  all  smiles  now,  ‘I  have 
traveled  straight  from  Rome  to  bring  you  the 
!  sooner  this  proof  of  my  esteem.  I  lay  last 
i  night  at  Monselice  and  have  been  on  the  road 
i  since  daybreak.  Will  you  not  invite  me  to 
supper?’ 

“  ‘Surely,  my  lord,’  said  the  Duchess.  ‘It 
dutll  be  laid  in  the  dining-parlor  within  the 
hour.’ 

“‘Why  not  in  your  chamber  and  at  once. 
Madam?  Since  I  believe  it  is  your  custom  to 
sup  there!’ 

“  ‘In  my  chamber?’  says  the  Duchess,  in  dis¬ 
order. 

i  “  ‘Have  you  anything  against  it?’  he  asked. 

“  ‘Assuredly  not,  sir,  if  you  will  give  me  time 
to  prepare  myself.’ 

“  ‘I  will  wait  in  your  cabinet,’  said  the  Duke. 
“At  that,  said  my  grandmother,  the  Duchess 
gave  one  look,  as  the  souls  in  hell  may  have 
kx^ed  when  the  gates  closed  on  our  Lord;  then 
she  called  Nencia  and  passed  to  her  chamber. 

“What  happened  there  my  grandmother 
could  never  learn,  but  that  the  Duchess,  in  great 
haste,  dressed  herself  with  extraordinary  splen¬ 
dor,  powdering  her  hair  with  gold,  painting  her 
face  and  bosom,  and  covered  herself  with 
jewek  till  she  shone  like  our  Lady  of  Loreto; 
and  hardly  were  these  preparations  complete 
when  the  Duke  entered  from  the  cabinet,  fol- 
I  lowed  by  the  servants  carrying  supper.  There¬ 
upon  the  Duchess  dismiss^  Nencia,  and  what 
follows  my  grandmother  learned  from  a  pantry- 
lad  who  brought  up  the  dishes  and  waited  in  the 


cabinet;  for  only  the  Duke’s  body-servant 
entered  the  bedchamber. 

“Well,  according  to  this  boy,  sir,  who  was 
looking  and  listening  with  his  whole  body,  as  it 
were,  because  he  had  never  before  been  suffered 
so  near  the  Duchess,  it  appears  that  the  noble 
couple  sat  down  in  great  good  humor,  the 
Duchess  playfully  reproving  her  husband  for  his 
long  absence,  while  the  Duke  swore  that  to  look 
so  beautiful  was  the  best  way  of  punishing  him. 
In  this  tone  the  talk  continued,  with  such  gay 
sallies  on  the  part  of  the  Duchess,  such  tender 
advances  on  the  Duke’s,  that  the  lad  declared 
they  were  for  all  the  world  like  a  pair  of  lovers 
courting  on  a  summer’s  night  in  the  vineyard; 
and  so  it  went  till  the  servant  brought  in  the 
mulled  wine. 

“  ‘Ah,’  the  Duke  was  saying  at  that  moment, 
‘this  agreeable  evening  repays  me  for  the  many 
dull  ones  I  have  spent  away  from  you;  not  do  I 
remember  to  have  enjoyed  such  laughter  since 
the  afternoon  last  year  when  we  drank  choco¬ 
late  in  the  gazebo  with  my  cousin  Ascanio. 
And  that  reminds  me,’  he  said,  ‘is  my  cousin  in 
good  health?’ 

“  ‘T  ILWE  no  reports  of  it,’  says  the  Duchess. 

-I-  ‘But  your  excellency  should  taste  these 
figs  stewed  in  malmsey — ’ 

“  ‘I  am  in  the  mood  to  taste  whatever  you 
offer,’  said  he;  and  as  she  helped  him  to  the  figs 
he  added,  ‘If  my  enjoyment  were  not  complete 
as  it  is,  I  could  almost  wish  my  cousin  .Ascanio 
were  with  us.  The  fellow  is  rare  good  com¬ 
pany  at  supper.  What  do  you  say,  Madam? 
I  h^r  he’s  still  in  the  country;  shall  we  send  for 
him  to  join  us?’ 

“  ‘.Ah,’  said  the  Duchess,  with  a  sigh  and  a 
languishing  look,  ‘I  see  your  excellency  wearies 
of  me  already.’ 

“  ‘I,  Madam?  Ascanio  is  a  capital  good  fellow, 
but  to  my  mind  his  chief  merit  at  this  moment 
is  his  absence.  It  inclined  me  so  tenderly  to 
him  that,  by  God,  I  could  empty  a  glass  to  his 
good  health.’ 

“With  that  the  Duke  caught  up  his  goblet 
and  signed  to  the  servant  to  fill  the  Duchess’s. 

“  ‘Here’s  to  the  cousin,’  he  cried,  standing, 
‘who  has  the  good  taste  to  stay  away  when  he’s 
not  wanted.  I  drink  to  his  very  long  life — and 
you,  Madam?’ 

“At  this  the  Duchess,  who  had  sat  staring  at 
him  with  a  changed  face,  rose  also  and  lifted  her 
glass  to  her  lips. 

“  ‘And  I  to  his  happy  death,’  says  she  in  a 
wild  voice;  and  as  she  spoke  the  emjrty  goblet 
dropped  from  her  hand  and  she  fell  face  down  on 
the  floor. 

“The  Duke  shouted  to  her  women  that  she 
had  swooned,  and  they  came  and  lifted  her 
to  the  bed .  ...  She  suffered  horribly  all 

night,  Nencia  said,  twisting  herself  like  a  heretic 
at  the  stake,  but  without  a  word  escaping  her. 
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The  Duke  watched  by  her,  and  toward  daylight 
sent  for  the  chaplain;  but  by  this  time  she  was 
unconscious  and,  her  teeth  being  locked,  our 
Ix>rd’s  body  could  not  be  passed  through  them. 

“The  Duke  announced  to  his  relations  that 
his  lady  had  died,  after  partaking  too  freely  of 
spiced  wine  and  an  omelet  of  carp’s  roe,  at 
a  supper  she  had  prepared  in  honor  of  his 
return;  and  the  next  year  he  brought  home  a 
new  duchess,  who  gave  him  a  son  and  five  ' 
daughters,  ...” 

The  sky  had  turned  to  a  steel  gray,  against 
which  the  villa  stood  out  sallow  and  in¬ 
scrutable.  A  \vind  strayed  through  the  gar¬ 
dens,  loosening  here  and  there  a  yellow  leaf  from 
the  sycamores;  and  the  hills  across  the  valley 
were  purple  as  thunder-clouds. 

“And  the  statue — ?”  I  asked. 

“Ah,  the  statue.  Well,  sir,  this  is  what  my 
grandmother  told  me,  here  on  this  very  bench 
where  we’re  sitting.  The  poor  child,  who 
worshiped  the  Duchess  as  a  girl  of  her  years 
will  worship  a  beautiful  kind  mistress,  spent  a 
night  of  horror  you  may  fancy,  shut  out  from 
her  lady’s  room,  hearing  the  cries  that  came 
from  it,  and  seeing,  as  she  crouched  in  her 
comer,  the  women  rush  to  and  fro  with  wild 
looks,  the  Duke’s  lean  face  in  the  door,  and  the 
chaplain  skulking  in  the  antechamber  with  his 


eyes  on  his  breviary.  No  one,  minded  her  th*t 
night  or  the  next  morning;  and  toward  dui 
when  it  became  known  the  Duchess  was  no  mott^ 
the  poor  girl  felt  the  pious  wish  to  say  a  praytr 
for  her  dead  mistress.  She  crept  to  the  chapd 
and  stole  in  unobserved.  The  place  was  empty 
and  dim,  but  as  she  advanced,  she  heard  a  low 
moaning,  and  coming  in  front  of  the  statue  ^ 
saw  that  its  face,  the  day  before  so  sweet  and 
smiling,  had  the  look  on  it  that  you  know— and 
the  moaning  seemed  to  come  from  its  lips.  My 
grandmother  turned  cold,  but  something,  she 
said  afterward,  kept  her  from  calling  or  ^riek- 
ing  out,  and  she  turned  and  ran  from  the  place. 
In  the  passage  she  fell  in  a  swoon;  and  when  she 
came  to  her  senses,  in  her  own  chamber,  she 
heard  that  the  Duke  had  locked  the  chapel  doot 
and  forbidden  any  to  set  foot  there.  .  .  . 
The  place  was  never  opened  again  till  the 
Duke  died,  some  ten  years  later;  and  thea 
it  was  that  the  other  servants,  going  in  with 
the  new  heir,  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
horror  that  my  grandmother  had  kept  in  her 
bosom.  ...” 

“And  the  crypt?”  I  asked.  “Has  it  never 
been  opened?” 

“Heaven  forbid,  sir!”  cried  the  old  man, 
crossing  himself.  “Was  it  not  the  Duchess’s 
express  wish  that  the  relics  should  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed?” 
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We  Must  March 

A  Novel  of  Pioneer  Days  in  the  Qreat  Northwest 

by  Honore  Willsie  Morrow 


Illustrated  by  J.  Scott  Williams 


(Concluding  Instalment) 


N  THE  year  1836  a  small 
party  of  Protestant  mission¬ 
aries  consisting  of  Marcus  and 
Narcissa  Whitman,  Henry  and 
Eliza  Spalding,  Miles  Good¬ 
year  and  William  Gray,  make 
their  way  by  wagon  into  the 
Oregon  Territory  and,  although  greeted  hos- 
tileiy  by  the  Cayuse  Indians  and  the  officials 
<rf  ffie  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  succeed  in 
establishing  two  mission  posts.  Here,  in  the 
face  of  countless  hardships,  they  manage  to 
dear  ground  granted  them  by  the  Indians  who, 
under  the  leadership  of  Chief  Umtippe,  are 
won  over  by  Narcissa ’s  baby  daughter,  Alice 
Clarissa.  But  Fate  takes  a  perverse  turn:  Alice 
Qarissa  is  drowned,  and  the  Indians,  goaded 
by  the  Jesuit  priests  who  have  been  imported 
by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  to  coimteract 
tl^  teachings  of  the  Protestant  missionaries, 
threaten  the  colonists’  holdings.  Governor 
Simpson,  a  representative  of  the  powerful  trad¬ 
ing  company,  is  equally  anxious  to  rid  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  settlers,  hoping  to  save  the  rich  land 
for  Great  Britain.  In  the  meanwhile,  Henry 
Spalding  has  become  bitterly  jealous  of  Marcus 
for  personal  reasons  and  writes  deprecating 
letters  to  the  American  Board  of  Missions. 
Knowing  this,  and  exercised  by  the  other 
dangers  that  threaten  their  success,  Narcissa 
and  Marcus  view  joyfully  the  marriage  of 
Sarah  Hall,  an  adopted  daughter,  with  Miles 
Goodyear, 

TKts  Month's  Instalment 

MARCISSA  had  dressed  the  bride  in  a  dark 
blue  riding-habit.  Her  belongings — there 
was  no  large  amount  of  them — had  been  placed 
on  the  waiting  pack-horses.  One  after  another, 
the  company  bade  Narcissa  farewell,  mounted 
and  fcdlowed  the  pipers  out  the  gates  onto  the 
ttarlit  trail. 


Malbrouck  has  gone  a  fighting, 

Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaine, 

Malbrouck  has  gone  a  fighting. 

But  when  will  he  return? 

Dimly  the  silver  mirage  of  Mount  Hood  and 
faintly,  more  faintly,  voices  and  pipes  blending. 

Leaning  on  the  gate,  Narcissa  strained  her 
eyes  after  those  far,  diminishing  figures,  until 
Marcus’s  hand  on  hers  roused  her  and  she  went 
on  into  the  house  to  help  Mrs.  Munger  clear  up 
the  remains  of  the  wedding  feast. 

They  missed  Sarah  every  hour  of  the  day; 
even  though  those  hours  were  filled,  as  they 
never  before  had  been,  with  work.  Mrs.  Mun¬ 
ger  gave  birth  to  a  little  daughter  in  July,  and 
so  Narcissa  was  deprived  not  only  of  Sarah’s 
assistance,  but,  for  tbe  most  of  the  siunmer, 
of  Mrs.  Monger’s  as  well.  But  she  was  glad 
that  every  waking  moment  was  full. 

One  September  afternoon.  Trapper,  now 
grown  to  a  sedate  doghood,  announced  as  clearly 
as  a  dog  could,  that  strangers  were  coming 
along  the  east  trail.  Narcissa  at  work  in  the 
schoolroom,  as  usual,  gave  no  heed  until  Mar¬ 
cus  called  her  from  the  door-yard.  Then  she 
hurried  out. 

A  long  train  of  pack-horses  and  oxen,  led  by 
a  man  on  horseback,  was  halting  at  the  great 
gates.  The  leader,  a  bearded  man  with  rather 
a  heavy  cast  of  feature,  strode  up  to  Marcus. 

“I  am  Doctor  Elijah  White,”  he  announced, 
“I’ve  been  appointed  sub-Indian  agent  by  the 
American  Government,  and  I’ve  come  out  to 
investigate  Indian  conditions.  I’ve  brough^ 
with  me  a  himdred  and  twenty  immigrants, 
who  want  to  settle  on  the  Willamette.  We  are 
almost  starved.  What  can  you  sell  us?” 

“We  can’t  sell  you  anything,  according  to 
American  Board  ruling,”  replied  the  doctor. 
“But  we  can  give  you  some  good  fat  steers  to 
butcher,  fifty  bushel  of  potatoes  and  enough 
fiour  to  give  you  all  a  couple  of  bakings  of 
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bread.  Camp  your  folks  down  there  by  the 
cottonwoods  near  the  mill.” 

Dr.  White  turned  to  the  exhausted  immi¬ 
grants  and  reported  Marcus’s  offer.  There  was 
a  feeble  cheer.  Beasts  were  kicked  to  their  feet 
and  Marcus  eagerly  led  the  way  while  Narcissa, 
half  carrying  a  woman  with  a  new-born  babe, 
brought  up  the  rear. 

When  every  one  had  been  fed,  Marcus  asked 
White  for  news  from  the  States. 

“And  come  to  the  house  while  you  talk,  Doc¬ 
tor,”  Marcus  suggested.  “I  know  my  wife  is 
tir^,  and  the  confusion  here  is  awful.” 

“Be  glad  for  a  little  peace  and  quiet  myself,” 
ejaculated  Dr.  White.  “Let  me  bring  Amos 
I^vejoy  along.  He’s  a  Boston  lawyer  who’s 
made  this  trip  out  of  curiosity.  I’ll  bring  your 
letters,  too.” 

He  appeared  shortly  in  the  mission  parlor, 
with  a  tall  young  man  dark  of  hair  and  eyes, 
who  sighed  with  pleasure  as  he  sank  into  one 
of  the  buffalo-hide  chairs.  Dr.  White  gave  Mar¬ 
cus  a  little  bundle  of  letters  which  Marcus  laid 
aside  to  be  read  when  his  guests  should  leave. 

“What’s  Congress  doing?”  he  asked. 
“What’s  England  doing  about  Oregon?” 

“Lord  Ashburton  and  Daniel  Webster  are 
completing  a  treaty  which  will  settle  the  boun¬ 
dary  question  before  Congress  adjourns  next 
March,”  replied  Lovejoy. 

“■yWH.\T  is  to  be  the  boundary  of  Oregon?” 

»»  asked  Narcissa. 

“Report  has  it,”  said  White,  “that  England 
will  possess  everything  north  of  the  Columbia.” 

“But  Congress  will  never  ratify  such  a  treaty, 
surely?”  .  cried  Marcus.  “They  can’t  plead 
ignorance  of  the  possibilities  of  Oregon  now, 
sdter  the  work  Lee  has  done.” 

“I  did  hear,”  said  Lovejoy,  “that  Jason  Lee 
had  presented  some  petitions  to  Congress  and 
men  like  Representative  Cushing  of  Connecticut 
and  Senator  Linn  of  Missouri  are  strong  advo¬ 
cates  for  our  holding  all  we  can  of  the  territory. 
President  Tyler  himself  is  said  to  want  to  give 
Great  Britain  all  north  of  the  Columbia  in  ex¬ 
change  for  California  down  to  thirty-six  de¬ 
grees,  thirty  minutes.  I  understand  that  Lord 
Ashburton,  after  much  advice  from  a  certain 
George  Simpson,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
governor,  has  implied  that  England  would 
agree  to  such  a  decision.” 

“But,  surely,  Mr.  Lovejoy,  you  are  not  recon¬ 
ciled  to  our  giving  up  this  great  section!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Narcissa. 

“No,  I’m  not  reconciled,  but  I  think  we’re 
helpless  and  had  better  be  satisfied  with  what 
we  can  get  by  compromise.  By  March  Con¬ 
gress  will  have  ratified  the  treaty.” 

Marcus  suddenly  brought  his  fist  down  on 
the  table.  “I’m  going  to  see  Jason  Lee,  at 
once,  and  put  my  shoulder  to  his  in  forming 
a  real  American  Government  here.  I’m  not 


satisfied.  We’ll  see  if  that  won’t  put  a  spoke  1 
in  England’s  wheel  when  she  comes  to  take 
over.”  i 

“You’re  too  late  for  that  to  help,”  said  Love- ' 
joy.  “You’d  better  be  philosophical  about  it,  i 
Doctor  Whitman.  And  now,  I  know  you  wish  to 
get  at  your  letters.  If  you’ll  excuse  us,  Mrs. 
Whitman,  we’ll  take  ourselves  off  to  bed.” 

“There  are  many  things  I  want  to  ask  you 
about,”  replied  Narcissa.  “But  I  know  you’re 
very  tired.  I’ll  ask  you  in  the  morning.” 

The  two  men  bowed  themselves  out,  leaving 
Marcus  excitedly  pacing  the  floor. 

“I’ll  not  be  reconcUed  without  a  fight,  Nar¬ 
cissa.  I’ll  not!”  he  repeated. 

“Nor  I,”  agreed  Narcissa.  “If  it  were  spring, 
I’d  say  we  ought  to  send  a  petition  to  Secretary 
Webster  at  once.  But  with  winter  coming 
on — ” 

“A  petition,”  snorted  Marcus.  “Why,  Jason 
Lee’s  been  presenting  petitions  and  memorials 
and  entertaining  explorers  ever  since  he  settled 
on  the  Willamette  and  what  good  has  it 
done?” 

“Helped  educate  the  public  more  than  we  can 
realize,  I  suspect,”  repfied  Narcissa.  “Marcus, 
read  your  letters  from  the  American  Board.” 

Marcus  took  the  missive  from  Narcissa,  broke 
the  seal  and  read  the  letter  aloud,  then  dropped 
it  on  the  table,  while  he  and  Narcissa  stared 
at  each  other  as  if  paralyzed! 

The  American  Board  ordered  the  closing  of 
the  missions  of  Lap-wai  and  Waii-lat-pu. 

Marcus  looked  at  Narcissa  unseeingly, 

“Close  the  mission!”  he  repeated.  “But  we 
can’t.” 

“Certainly,  we  can’t,”  agreed  Narcissa.  “The 
Board  has  no  idea  of  what  it’s  doing.  We’ve 
Henry  Spalding  to  thank  for  the  fact  that  the 
minds  of  the  members  were  entirely  prepared 
to  believe  the  worSt  of  us.  You  see,  the  letter 
says  that  the  dissensions  among  our  members 
have  undermined  our  usefulness.  They  were 
ready  to  explode  when  Sir  George  touched  the 
trigger.” 

Marcus  drew  a  long  breath.  “Narcissa,  if 
our  missions  are  closed,  Oregon  will  go  British. 
The  Board,  even  after  all  I’ve  written  them, 
doesn’t  understand  that.” 

“Marcus,”  said  Narcissa  suddenly,  “let’s  get 
William  Gray  to  take  charge  here  and  let  you 
and  me  go  to  Boston  next  spring  and  make 
the  Board  understand.” 

Marcus’s  somber  eyes  brightened,  then  he 
shook  his  head.  “The  Board  would  be  so 
angry  at  the  expense  of  such  a  trip  that  we’d 
defeat  our  own  purpose.” 

“That’s  true,”  agreed  Narcissa,  “I’ll  give  up 
any  thought  of  going.  That  halves  the  expense 
at  one  blow.”  She  tapped  the  table  with  her 
fingers  thoughtfully,  her  eyes  on  the  dying  fire. 

“I  must  call  a  meeting  of  all  the  members  as 
soon  as  possible,”  said  Marcus. 
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oke  I  I 

ake !  >  “Yes,”  Narcissa  nodded,  “but  we  must  have 
'  t  plan  to  present  to  them.  ”  She  rose  and  began 

)ve- '  to psce  slowly  up  and  down  the  room, 

t  it,  i  I  Marcus  had  begun  to  write  his  notices  of  the 
h  to  I  meeting,  when,  with  a  little  cry  of  excitement — 
drs.  i  “Oh,  Marcus,  Marcus!”  Narcissa  took  the 
i  qafll  from  his  fingers  and  caught  both  his  hands 
you  in  hers.  The  doctor  looked  up,  startled,  by  her 
u’re  ;  unusual  vehemence. 

;  “Marcus,  don’t  wait  until  spring!  Go  now, 
ving  }  over  the  route  that  William  Gray  and  Frank 
■  Ennatinger  took,  then  the  winter  storms  won’t 
^ar-  ;  matter  so  much.  Go  now!  But  go  first  to 
\  Washington  and  tell  the  President  and  the 
ring,  i|  Secretarv-  of  State  what  they  are  giving  away 
tary  )  with  Oregon.  I  know  Jason  Lee  has  done  what 
ning  he  could,  but,  Marcus,  you  do  more!  See  Presi¬ 

dent  Tyler;  see  Daniel  Webster.  Make  them 
ason  understand.  Don’t  wait  for  spring,  Marcus, 
rials  f  Oregon  will  belong  to  England  by  then.” 
tiled  1  Still  holding  Marcus’s  hands,  her  lip®  and 
s  it  |,  mice  quivering  with  excitement,  Narcissa  gave 
I  him  no  chance  to  reply,  though  he  jumpied  to 
i  can  ;!  his  feet,  eyes  blazing. 

reus,  p  “Then  go  to  Boston,  Marcus,  and  make  the 
Board  see  that,  though  we  have  few  converts, 
iroke  y  we  stand  here  as  outpxists  against  the  advance 
pped  >  of  the  Jesuits.  They  will  respxmd  to  that.  I 
;ared  know  those  men!  Oh,  Marcus,  do  this!  Do 
this  and  I  will  feel  to  you  as  I’ve  never  felt 
ig  of  before.” 

;  “You  mean,”  Marcus  whispiered,  “that  suc- 
:  cess  such  as  that  would  make  you  love  me?” 
it  we  I  “I  can’t  promise  that,  can  I?”  Narcissa  half 
tearfully  asked.  “But,  Marcus,  I  cannot  love 
“The  where  I  cannot  look  up  to  a  man.  You  never 
^’e’ve  have  fulfilled  the  unconscious  promise  of  bigness 
t  the  you  made  to  me.  Oh,  Marcus,  fulfill  it  now!” 
wred  And,  as  if  he  were  making  a  holy  vow,  Marcus 
letter  bowed  his  great  head  and  murmured: 
fibers  I  ‘I’ll  fulfill  it  now,  so  help  me  God.” 
were  The  next  day,  White  started  on  toward 
d  the  B^llamette  with  his  weary  train.  Lovejoy 
however,  did  not  go  with  him,  but  remained  at 
sa,  if  Waii-lat-pu  to  rest  and  to  answer  Marcus’s  and 
itish.  Kirdssa’s  innumerable  piolitical  queries.  And 
hem,  to  the  Whitmans’s  great  joy,  when  he  learned  of 
thejnupiosed  trip,  he  volunteered  to  accompiany 
's  get  the  doctor  upxm  it. 

t  you  Marcus  had  set  the  earliest  possible  date  for 
make  the  meeting.  On  September  26  Walker  and 
Eells,  Spialding  and  Gray,  gathered  at  Waii-lat- 
:n  he  pu.  The  meeting  was  a  long  and  a  stormy 
>e  so  iafiair,  with  the  bitterness  of  resentment  and 
we’d  chagrin  of  all  his  confreres  turning  against 
Henry  Spialding. 

n  up  Henry,  at  first,  attempted  to  combat  them, 
pense  tat  only  at  first.  The  fact  that  his  machina- 
h  her  tions  had  turned  into  a  boomerang  for  his  own 
;  fire.  |  datruction  had  a  most  wholesome  effect  on 
:rsas  jthe  combative  clergyman.  And  at  last  he 
^t,  acknowledged  his  sins  and  begged  for  for- 
pveness. 


From  that  moment  the  meeting  held  a  more 
hopteful  tone,  and  when  Gray  suggested  that 
a  joint  letter  be  written  to  the  Board,  telling 
of  the  reconciliation  and  asking  that  the 
stem  orders  for  disbandment  be  reconsidered, 
the  suggestion  was  made  a  motion  and  carried  • 

unanimously. 

It  had  required  the  best  piart  of  two  days  to 
reach  this  pxiint.  It  was  nearing  suppiertime 
of  the  second  day,  when  Marcus  said  quietly: 

'“I’d  like  to  present  this  letter  in  pierson  to  the 
ioard.” 

There  was  a  gasp  of  surprise  and  disapproval. 

“You  cannot  return  to  the  States  without  the 
consent  of  the  Board,  you  know,”  declared 
Eells,  quietly. 

“Your  mission  will  be  destroyed  by  the 
Cayuse  if  you  leave  it,”  said  Walker.  “You 
know'  very  well  that  they  only  await  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

Narcissa,  who  had,  as  the  rules  of  the  society 
required,  remained  silent  hitherto,  now  broke 
her  silence. 

“I  will  stay  here  and  carry  on  the  mission 
work,”  she  said.  “Let  the  doctor  go.” 

“Yes,  let  him  go,”  cried  Henry  Spialding. 

“He  will  plead  for  us  as  our  letter  cannot.” 

“If  I  go — ”  Marcus  spoke  carefully,  “I 
shall  visit  Washington  and  try  to  see  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Secretary  of  State.  Perhap®,  it’s  not 
too  late  to  make  them  want  to  keep  Oregon 
instead  of  swapping  it  for  worthless  cod-fishing 
banks.” 

His  words  roused  a  storm  of  protest  the  bur¬ 
den  of  which  was  that  he  was  a  missionary  and 
not  a  politician,  that  the  Board  would  never 
consent  to  his  porforming  such  an  errand  and 
that  he  was  not  to  waste  his  energies  as  Jason 
Lee  had  wasted  his. 

Henrj*  Spiaulding,  however,  to  the  Whitmans’s 
surprise,  stuck  porsistently  to  Marcus’s  side. 

Gray,  too,  after  a  few  moments  of  thought, 
said  with  a  chuckle: 

“Down  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Compiany! 

Go  ahead.  Doctor,  I’m  with  you.”  Then  he 
buttonholed  Elkanah  Walker  and  began  so  ve¬ 
hement  an  argument  with  that  gentle  soul  that 
Walker  literally  threw  up  both  hands  and  half 
groaned. 

“Doctor,  do  anything  you  wish.  Go  to  Sitka, 
while  you’re  at  it,  piersuade  the  Russians  to  give 
us  the  coast  as  far  as  Behring  Straits.” 

Everyone  laughed  at  this,  and  with  the  laugh, 

Cushing  Eells  capitulated,  adding,  as  he  did  so, 
a  word  of  warning. 

“Do  you  fully  realize  your  danger,  Doctor? 

I’ve  heard  that  the  Sioux  are  on  the  war  p>ath 
against  the  Flatheads.  So  you  can’t  go  through 
Flathead  country.” 

“If  I  can’t  go  that  way,  I’ll  use  the  Oregon 
Trail,”  replied  Marcus,  coolly.  “If  I  start  within 
a  week,  I’m  sure  I  can  get  through  the  Rockies 
before  the  big  snows  come.” 
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For  ceveral  days  they  fought  through  canyons  and  steppes  that  characterized  the  Iowa 


“Shall  you  go  with  only  Indians  for  com¬ 
pany?”  asked  Gray.  “That’s  never  wise.” 

“I  know,”  replied  Marcus.  “But  I’m  very 
fortunate.  Mr.  Lovejoy  has  agreed  that  if  I 
go,  he’ll  go  back  with  me  and  will  try  to  bring 
out  a  train  of  immigrants  next  spring;  selected, 
religious  folks  that  will  settle  near  our  respec¬ 
tive  missions.” 

“I  ain’t  going  to  hold  supper  another  min¬ 
ute,”  said  Mrs.  Munger,  putting  her  head  in  at 
the  door.  And  the  men,  laughing,  followed 
Narcissa  to  the  dining-room. 

At  dawn  on  the  morning,  October  2,  Marcus 
started  on  his  trip.  Lovejoy  mounted  his 
horse,  and,  leading  the  two  pack  mules,  started 
slowly  along  the  east  trail,  thoughtfully  leaving 
Marcus  and  Narcissa  alone  for  their  last  fare¬ 
well.  Marcus  folded  Narcissa  in  his  arms  and 
gave  her  a  long  kiss.  He  was  beyond  speech. 
Narcissa  clung  to  him  as  one  clings  to  a  life  raft; 
then  she  summoned  all  her  courage  and  thrust 
him  gently  from  her. 

“God  keep  you  for  me,  Marcus,”  she  whis¬ 
pered. 

His  face  working,  he  turned  to  his  horse  and 
leaped  into  the  saddle  and  spurred  him  toward 
the  great  gates.  The  dog.  Trapper,  barked  joy¬ 
fully  and  followed. 


It  was  four  hundred  miles  to  Fort  Hal 
They  reached  the  fort  in  eleven  days;  that  is. 
in  ten  days  of  travel,  for  Marcus  would  not 
move  on  Sunday. 

Changes,  as  Marcus  knew,  had  taken  plan 
in  the  management  of  the  post.  Captain  Thing 
had  been  replaced  by  Captain  Grant,  a  cordial, 
pleasant  mannered  Englishman,  who,  however, 
had  bad  news  for  Marcus.  The  Pawmees  and 
the  Cheyennes,  he  said,  were  on  the  war  path, 
and  his  trappers  were  hunying  in  from  the  east 
to  save  their  fur  pelts  and  their  lives.  Thite 
trappers  coming  in  on  this  first  evening  at  the 
fort,  corroborated  what  the  factor  had  said  and 
added  that  a  terrible  winter  was  impending. 
The  hair  on  pelts  never  had  been  so  thki 
buffalo  and  deer  were  deserting  well-established 
winter  grazing  fields  and  were  moving  rapidly 
down  to  lower  levels,  and  already  snow  in  tht 
mountains  had  attained  at  least  two-thirds  of 
their  ordinary  winter  level.  They  laughed  it 
Marcus  when  he  told  them  he  planned  to  read 
St.  Louis  that  winter.  No  white  man,  they 
declared,  could  live  through  such  an  under¬ 
taking. 

Sitting  around  the  roaring  fire  in  the  trading 
store,  Marcus  and  Amos  Lovejoy  discussed  the 
matter  at  length  with  Captain  Grant  and  the 
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RKbet  of  those  strange  sapphire  peaks.  The  going  fatigued  both  men  and  animals. 

trappers,  the  two  Americans  becoming,  every  the  Rio  Grande,  to  Taos  and  Santa  Fe.  By 

moment,  more  convinced  that  to  go  east  or  Santa  Fe  trail  to  St.  Louis  would  be  no  trouble 

north  was  impossible.  On  the  wall,  across  the  at  all.” 

room,  hung  a  map  of  the  western  half  of  the 

continent ,  a  duplicate  of  the  map  Narcissa  had  T^ON  PEDRO  strode  across  the  room 
borrowed  from  Fort  WaUa  Walla.  Marcus,  “Look,”  he  cried,  sw’eeping  a  brown  hand 

during  the  discussion,  jumped  to  his  feet  and.  down  the  east  side  of  the  map.  “Here  are  the 

taking  a  candle,  went  to  examine  this  map,  w'orst  peaks  in  all  the  Rockies,  terrible  ranges. 

To  the  south  of  Fort  Hall,  Parallel  Forty-two  awful  rivers,  even  in  summer.  In  winter,  ice, 

was  indicated;  below  this,  west  to  the  Pacific  snow,  storms — ” 

and  east  to  the  Arkansas  River  all  the  territory  “Hold  on!  Hold  on,  Don  Pedro,”  shouted 
w  labeled  Spanish  Mexico.  Except  on  the  Marcus,  “let’s  talk  facts.  How  would  you  go 
i^st  coast  and  to  the  south,  where  Santa  Fe  through  in  summer?” 

*»s  indicated  with  Taos  just  above,  the  map  Don  Pedro  studied  the  map,  during  which 
ibowcd  no  settlements  or  trails.  Two  forts  process  Amos,  the  three  trappers  and  Captain 
»ae  marked  in  the  east  side  of  this  Spanish-  Grant  joined  the  group.  Finally,  the  Spaniard 
Mexican  territory.  Fort  Uinta,  and  southeast  pointed  to  a  north  and  south  lying  range  of 

ol  this  Fort  Uncompahgre.  mountains  to  the  east  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 

“How  far  is  it  from  here  to  Santa  Fe?”  asked  Then  he  explained  the  route. 

Mucus,  of  the  room  at  large.  “And  you  say  I  cannot  do  it  in  winter?” 

A  half-breed  Spanish  trader,  humorously  asked  Marcus,  when  he  was  through, 
bown  as  Don  Pedro,  replied:  “Never,”  declared  Don  Pedro. 

“Must  be  a  thousand  miles.  It  cannot  by  “But  I  say  he  can!”  cried  a  new  voice — a 
my  means  be  traveled  in  winter.  Are  you  a  young  Nez  Perc6  pushed  his  way  to  the  map. 

^ger  to  our  winters?”  “My  father  went  through,  years  ago.  He  had 

“I  was  wondering,”  exclaimed  Marcus,  “if  heard  of  wonderful  white  strangers  in  a  hot 
•tcouldn’t  reach  Santa  Fe,  by  way  of  those  two  winter  country.  All  declared  he  could  not  do 

f«ts,  Uinta  and  Uncompahgre,  and  on  down  it.  But  he  did.  More  than  that,  he  did  it 
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again  and  took  me  with  him.  I  can  guide  you, 
Doctor.  I  will — ” 

A  chorus  of  hoots  and  imitations  of  cock-  • 
crowing  drowned  the  Indian’s  last  sentence. 
He  strode  angrily  back  to  the  fire.  Thither 
Marcus  followed  him,  took  him  by  the  shoulder 
and  led  him  again  to  the  map. 

“Come,  be  a  good  friend,”  begged  Marcus, 
“and  you  too,  Don  Pedro.  Trace  a  trail 
for  me,  as  carefully  as  you  can.” 

It  was  nearly  midnight  before,  with  fierce 
argument  between  themselves  and  constantly 
interrupted  by  questions  from  Marcus  and 
Amos  Lovejoy,  and  by  suggestions  and  criti¬ 
cisms  from  the  others,  Don  Pedro  and  Jo 
marked  a  trail  on  the  map  Marcus  drew  from 
one  of  his  saddle  bags.  It  was  the  copy  Nar- 
cissa  had  made  long  before  on  linen  of  the  Fort 
Walla  Walla  map. 

Before  the  two  Americans  rolled  in  their 
blankets  near  the  fire  that  night,  Jo  the  Nez 
Perce  had  agreed  to  guide  them  to  Santa  F6. 
.\nd  had  Jo  agreed  to  take  them  to  Hades,  it 
would  have  caused  no  more  derision  and  been 
looked  upon  as  no  more  insane  exploit.  Marcus 
would  not  for  one  moment  admit,  even  to  him¬ 
self,  that  the  average  of  chances  was  not  in  his 
favor.  For  a  moment  he  had  been  troubled 
about  .\mos  Lovejoy  and,  before  they  slept  that 
night,  he  told  the  young  lawyer  that  he  feared 
he  hadn’t  the  strength  for  the  journey  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  return  to  the  Columbia.  But 
Lovejoy,  even  in  this  short  time,  had  developed 
a  fanatical  faith  in  Marcus.  He  wished  to  go 
with  him.  He  very  much  desired  that  Daniel 
Webster  be  told  by  a  man  like  Marcus  Whit¬ 
man  the  truth  about  Oregon.  And  he  believed 
that  two  men  had  a  better  chance  to  get  to 
Santa  Fe  than  one. 

It  was  necessary  to  give  Jo  time  in  which  to 
make  ready  for  the  trip.  So  they  put  in  the 
following  day  resting,  studying  the  map  and 
asking  questions  on  geography  of  the  Indians 
and  trappers.  At  dawn,  on  the  second  morn¬ 
ing,  their  thirteenth  day  out  from  Waii-lat-pu, 
they  set  out  from  Fort  Hall,  with  Jo  and  three 
pack  mules,  to  say  nothing  of  Trapper,  who  was 
obviously  enjoying  every  moment  of  the  expe¬ 
dition. 

They  made  rapid  progress  through  the  Bear 
River  valley  with  its  long  reaches  of  marsh 
lands,  where  they  shot  enough  duck  to  keep 
them  in  meat  for  two  weeks.  When  they 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Bear,  they  turned  due 
east,  toward  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  and  here, 
as  they  reached  an  elevation  of  seven  thousand 
feet,  the  thermometer  dropped  and  their  first 
blizzard  overtook  them.  The  snows  were  deep, 
but  they  made  the  crossing  of  the  Wasatch 
range  without  great  difficulty  and  descended 
into  the  valley  that  separated  them  from  the 
Uinta  Mountains,  a  full  day  ahead  of  the 
schedule  marked  out  by  Don  Pedro  and  Jo. 


The  whole  country  had  now  taken  on  a 
winter  aspect.  The  valley  which  they  were 
crossing  had  an  elevation  of  nearly  seven  thou- 
sand  feet  and  was  covered  by  a  foot  of  snow. 
The  mountains  that  hemmed  it  in  were  heavily 
timbered,  but  the  valley,  save  for  the  willows 
that  fringed  its  many  brooks,  was  barren. 
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The  peaks  of  the  Uintas  ran  up  to  som^ 
thing  over  thirteen  thousand  feet,  and  the 
pass  that  Jo  found  for  them  was  well  over  nine 
thousand.  They  crossed  the  pass  at  noon  and 
swung  to  the  right,  down  a  precipitous  mountain¬ 
side,  to  search  for  the  head  waters  of  the  Uinta 
River.  Jo  promised  them  that  Fort  Uinta  was 
now  not  more  than  two  days’  travel  away.  But 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  that  should  have 
landed  tham  at  the  fort,  a  heavy  snowstorm  and 
zero  temperature  greeted  them.  They  strug¬ 
gled  on  by  compass  for  a  few  miles,  then  Jo 
shouted  in  the  doctor’s  ear. 

“Must  camp.  My  horse  is  lame.  Lovejoy 
is  sick  with  cold.”  Reluctantly  as  always, 
Marcus  agreed  to  the  halt.  He  grudged  eveiy 
moment  of  daylight  that  was  not  spent  in  travd 
The  knowledge  that  he  was  working  against 
time  drove  him  like  an  overseer’s  lash.  In  the 
serene  warmth  of  a  Washington  October,  he 
told  himself.  Lord  Ashburton  and  Daniel 
Webster,  with  a  supine  Congress,  were  mulcting 
the  nation  of  an  empire.  And  only  he  and 
Lovejoy,  held  by  the  fury  of  a  blizzard  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  it  seemed  to  him,  were  lift¬ 
ing  a  hand  to  prevent  the  irremediable  Joss. 

He  wished  now,  very  poignantly  he  wished, 
that  he  had  done  more  to  uphold  Jason  Lee’s 
hands,  during  the  years.  He  might  have  ac' 
complished  much.  And  he  wished,  too,  that  he 
had  had  time  to  advise  with  Lee  before  leaving 
on  this  mad  journey. 

The  blizzard  held  them  in  camp  for  three 
days.  When  it  ceased  and  they  started  on 
their  way,  they  were  obliged  to  break  Ini 
through  six  feet  of  snow.  They  took  turns  »t 
this,  a  half  hour  to  each  horse  and  rider, 
was  exhausting  work  to  man  and  beast  and  they 
were  five  days  in  reaching  the  Uinta  River, 
instead  of  two.  This  rapid  stream  was  only  par¬ 
tially  frozen  and  by  following  its  bed  they  weit^ 
able  to  make  speed.  In  forty-eight  hours  they 
staggered  up  to  the  gates  of  a  tiny  log  fort  and 
were  welcomed  by  its  astounded  owner,  one 

Roubideau,  a  French  trader  from  St.  Louis.  _ 

Roubideau  begged  them  to  spend  the  winterK,^' 
with  him.  cheerfully  prophesying  that  a  trio  of 
scalps  would  depend  from  some  Ute  belt  a  dayE^ 
or  two  after  the  travelers  left  his  fort. 

Marcus  laughed.  “Come,  come!  You  can’t 
frighten  me  by  dangling  scalp  locks.  I’ve  livedlj^^ 
among  the  Cayuse  too  long.  Sell  me  some  tea 
and  jerked  beef.  Brother  Roubideau,  and  let  me 
awa’,  as  the  Scotch  say.” 

“Your  friend  needs  rest.  Doctor,  if  you  and 
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jo  do  not.”  The  trader  jerked  his  head  at 
Lovejoy  who  was  shielding  his  frosted 
f^from  the  heat  of  the  fireplace. 

“I  am  perfectly  well,  except  for  the  frost 
liite,”  dedared  Lovejoy,  as  Alarcus  looked  at 
^anxiously.  “How  many  days  to  Fort  Un-* 
-opahgre,  Monsieur  Roubideau?” 

“Only  the  good  God  can  tell  in  this  weather,” 
d  the  Frenchman.  “Maybe  three  hun- 
railes.  In  summer,  perhaps  three  weeks, 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

•Then  let’s  waste  no  time  in  thinking  about 

Doctor.  My  frost  bites  feel  better  in  the 
than  before  a  fire,  I  do  assure  you.” 

5  grinned  cheerfully. 

“You’ve  got  the  makings  of  a  trapper  in  you, 
neur,”  exclaimed  Roubideau.  “Come,  I’ll 
you  a  good  meal  and  set  you  on  your 
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On  their  way,  indeed.  Jo  led  them  slowly 
surely  to  the  Green  River  which  they 
at  a  ford  where  the  rush  of  water  carried 
horses  and  mules  off  their  feet  and  Trapper, 
with  fright,  scrambled  from  the  icy 
t  to  the  top  of  the  mule  pack,  where  his 
instantly  congealed  in  a  thousand  icicles, 
with  braying  mules  and  whinnying  horses, 
all  scrambled  ashore  through  broken  ice 
es  and  after  infinite  difficulty,  got  a  fire  of 
rood  going  and  dried  their  frozen  clothes, 
on  east  to  the  White,  a  tributary  of  the 
■,  and  along  the  White  for  three  compara- 
easy  days,  then  south,  following  a  small 
flowing  into  the  White. 

They  were  passing  now  through  canyon 
try,  where  the  streams  had  worn  the  great 
s  into  a  thousand  winding  crevices,  on  to 
brinks  of  which  the  horses  halted  sweating 
fear. 

Gorgeous  country,”  shouted  Amos,  above 
wind,  a  dozen  times  a  day,  to  Marcus. 

'Can’t  compare  with  the  country  ’round 
aii-lat-pu.”  Marcus  would  reply,  invariably. 
After  a  few’  days,  canyon  country  began  to 
way  to  ranges  rising  higher  and  higher  on 
east.  And  now  came  two  weeks  of  night¬ 
traveling,  while  they  fought  their  way 
,  through  ranges,  in  search  of  the  Grand 
~,  to  which  they  had  been  told  the  Un- 
pahgre  was  tributary’.  Jo  never  for  a  mo- 
t  admitted  uncertainty’,  but  Marcus  felt 
y  doubts  as  to  the  Nez  Perce’s  knowledge 
the  country’  through  which  he  was  leading 
The  stock  began  to  suffer  from  hunger, 
was  little  grass,  and  the  bark  of  cotton- 
and  willow’  w’as  poor  foelder  for  animals 
as  they  w’ere.  Trapper  throve  well  on 
tails,  and  the  men  were  comfortable 
as  to  food.  But  frightful  cold,  and  the 
g  in  the  great  elevations  w'ore  them  down 
ibly.  At  every  stop  now’  .Amos  did  not 
*n  over  the  beauty  of  the  landscape!  In- 
he  fell  fast  asleep,  much  to  Marcus’s  and 


Jo’s  anxiety.  They  feared  the  w’orst  for  him, 
should  he  be  separated  from  them  for  an  hour. 

Of  Jo,  both  the  white  men  had  grown  very’ 
fond  by  the  time  they  had  known  him  for  a 
fortnight.  He  was  as  Marcus  told  Lovejoy’ 
with  a  rueful  chuckle,  every’thing  that  Cay’use 
were  not,  gentle,  hard  w’orking.  affectionate,  and 
humorous.  And.  as  it  turned  out,  he  knew’  the 
way  to  Fort  Uncompahgre.  for  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-third  day  out  from  Fort  Uinta,  as 
they  follow’ed  the  course  of  a  frozen  stream 
tow’ard  its  source,  blue  smoke  suddenly  belched 
from  a  snow  bank  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before 
them. 

“Indians?”  ejaculated  .Amos. 

“Fort  Uncompahgre,”  grinned  Jo.  “I  told 
you  I  knew’  him.” 

■  I  HEY  urged  their  tired  animals  forw’ard. 
A  Shortly  a  chorus  of  dogs  greeted  them,  and 
Trapper  ran  forward  to  make  personal  obser¬ 
vations.  Marcus  tied  a  grimy  white  handker¬ 
chief  to  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  and  waved  it  as 
they  approached  what  at  first  seemed  a  huge 
snowdrift,  but  which, a  little  later,  showed  itself  to 
be  a  snow  banked  log  stockade,  with  gates  closed. 

As  the  three  pulled  their  horses  up  the  river 
bank,  however,  the  gates  were  opened  and  a 
short  man  in  a  buffalo  overcoat  came  out,  his 
black  eyes  above  his  shaggy  beard  bulging  with 
astonishment. 

“Who in  the  name  of  God  are  you?”  he  gasped. 

Marcus  explained,  while  half  a  dozen  trappers 
appeared  in  the  gateway. 

“Come  in!  Come  in!”  shouted  Le  Bret,  the 
trader,  midway  in  the  explanations.  “My 
name  is  Bret.  A'ou’re  just  in  time  for  dinner. 
Those  cattle  of  yours  need  oats,  but  I  can’t  give 
it  to  ’em.  But  there’s  plenty  of  mountain  hay 
stacked  in  the  corral.” 

They  remained  tw’o  days  with  the  hospitable 
Le  Bret,  eating  and  sleeping  and  waking  to  eat 
again.  He"  did  all  that  he  could  do  to  dissuade 
them  from  crossing  the  Great  Divide,  which  he 
told  them  separated  them  from  the  waters  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  But,  in  spite  of  hardships, 
and  exhaustion,  their  accomplishments  so  far 
had  been  so  great  that  all  three  of  the  travelers 
were  a  bit  heady.  They  now’  were  certain  that 
they  would  win  through  w’ith  no  greater  suffer¬ 
ings  than  they  already  had  undergone. 

They  left  Fort  Uncompahgre  on  a  brilliant 
morning  late  in  November. 

Four  days  out  from  the  fort  they  crawled  up 
upon  a  verdureless  tableland  and  halted  for  ob¬ 
servation.  Behind  them,  to  the  northwest,  lay 
the  snow’  peaked  valley  of  the  Uncompahgre. 
Before  them,  to  the  southeast,  lay  a  vast  area 
of  high,  sharp  peaks,  close  set,  verdureless.  As 
they  stood  discussing  the  pass  which  they  must 
discover  through  these  peaks,  Jo  point^  to  a 
securely  perceptible  vapor  rising  from  the  near¬ 
est  peaks. 
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“They’re  making  snow.  We  must  get  off  this 
butte  before  the  blizzard  strikes  us.’’ 

He  urged  his  horse  into  the  wind.  Amos  and 
Marcus  who  had  learned  that  Jo  was  an  almost 
infallible  weather  prophet,  followed  without 
protest,  although  it  was  dinner  time.  They 
were  two  hours  crossing  the  tableland.  By 
that  time  the  peaks  were  hidden  in  whirling 
snow  clouds,  and,  as  still  heading  east,  they 
began  to  drop  down  the  steep  and  heavily 
drifted  butte  wall,  the  biting  particles  of  snow 
were  stinging  their  cheeks.  The  horses  fought 
persistently  to  turn  their  tails  to  the  wind,  so 
slowing  down  their  progress  that  the  three  men 
dismounted,  tied  the  stock  nose  to  tail,  and, 
with  Jo  leading,  Marcus  and  Amos  brining  up 
the  rear,  they  wallowed  as  best  they  might  to 
the  foot  of  the  butte.  Here  was  a  clump  of 
cottonwoods,  offering  fodder  for  the  animals. 
Behind  a  flying  buttress  of  rock,  they  pitched 
the  tent  and  prepared  to  wait,  with  what  pa¬ 
tience  they  could,  the  passing  of  the  storm. 

Three  days  of  impatience,  then  the  morning 
of  the  fourth  day  dawned  clear  and  wind-swept. 
They  hurriedly  broke  camp  and  endeavored  to 
work  round  the  foot  of  the  butte,  'fhe  snow 
made  this  impossible.  They  agreed  to  climb 
back  to  the  top  of  the  butte,  climb  its  top, 
southward,  and  try  for  the  south  rather  than 
the  north  pass  through  the  peaks. 

They  reached  the  butte  top  at  noon.  And 
as  each  man,  leading  a  horse  and  mule,  reached 
the  final  level,  he  threw  himself  down  on  the 
bare,  frozen  rocks.  Such  a  screaming,  fiendish 
tempest  of  wind  was  rushing  across  the  tableland 
that  neither  man  nor  beast  could  endure  it. 
Without  a  word,  Jo  crept  back  to  the  trail  they 
had  just  ascended  and  the  others  followed. 

Back,  once  more,  in  the  cottonwood  camp, 
they  rebuilt  the  fire,  ate  supper  and  silently 
went  to  bed.  Something  in  that  sinister  wind 
had  depressed  them  all.  But  the  next  day,  at 
dawn,  they  repeated  yesterday’s  attempt,  and, 
although  the  wind  was  still  high,  it  was  so  much 
lessened  that  they  crossed  the  butte  and  had 
worked,  by  sundown,  well  into  the  ranges  to 
the  south.  For  several  days  they  fought 
through  the  canyons  and  steppes  that  charac¬ 
terized  the  lower  reaches  of  those  strange 
sapphire  peaks.  The  going  so  fatigued  both 
men  and  animals,  that  Marcus  was  obliged  to 
decree  two  days  of  rest. 

They  made  camp  in  a  canyon  in  which  there 
was  a  thick  growth  of  spruce,  with  much  dried 
grass  under  the  snow  and  with  a  deep  little 
river  running  beneath  thick  ice.  Trapper  at 
once  routed  out  a  jack-rabbit,  and  Jo,  weary 
though  he  was,  found  a  fresh  deer  track  and 
£iimounced  that  he’d  bring  in  venison  for  supper. 
.Amos  slept,  and  Marcus  sat  by  the  fire,  listening 
for  the  report  of  Jo’s  gun. 

The  afterglow  died,  and  the  moon  rose  before 
a  sound  broke  upon  the  solitude.  It  was  an 


unusual  and  uncanny  sound — a  low  whine  from 
Trapper,  who  trotted  dejectedly  into  camp  and 
scratched  at  Marcus’s  knee  and  turned  back  on 
his  cross  trail  with  a  very  evident  imitation  for 
Marcus  to  follow.  Marcus  picked  up  his  gun 
and  hurried  after  the  dog.  Not  twenty  minutes 
from  the  camp.  Trapper  stopped  with  a  howL 
Marcus  wallowed  through  the  snow  to  the 
dark  object  over  which  the  dog  was  standing. 
It  was  Jo,  with  an  arrow  through  his  heart. 

Marcus  groaned  and  looked  about  the  canyon. 
It  was  narrow,  and  there  were  no  trees  here,.so 
that  the  snow  was  brilliant  in  the  moonli^t 
He  made  a  short  tour,  looking  for  footprints. 
But  as  he  could  find  none,  he  concluded  that  the 
arrow  had  come  from  the  top  of  the  canyon,  and 
this  conviction  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
Jo’s  scalp  had  not  been  taken.  Nor  should  it 
be,  Marcus  told  himself,  fiercely.  He  hurried 
back  to  Jo,  hoisted  the  poor,  inert  body  onto 
his  own  broad  shoulders  and  made  back  for 
camp. 

.Amos  was  still  asleep.  Marcus  carried  Jo's 
body  to  the  edge  of  the  river  where  he  had 
earlier  broken  a  hole  for  the  animals  to  drink 
from.  Into  this  hole  he  silently  dropped  the 
Indian’s  body  and  the  swift  current  sucked  it 
immediately  from  sight.  He  picked  up  Jo’s 
musket  and  powder  horn  and  tore  them  back 
to  the  tent. 

M. ARCUS  was  shaken.  They  were  without 
a  guide  at  the  very  worst  point  in  their 
journey!  He  dared  not  try  to  cross  the  Great 
Divide  without  a  guide. 

He  roused  the  weary  Lovejoy  and,  as  casilv 
as  he  could,  told  him  of  the  evil  that  had  befaUen 
them.  Amos  took  the  news  with  characteristic 
calm. 

“What  do  you  think  it  best  for  us  to  do, 
Doctor?’’  he  asked. 

“We’ll  take  our  two  days’  rest  here,  then  go 
back  to  Fort  Uncompahgre  for  a  guide,”  replied 
Marcus.  “I’m  sure  we’d  be  able  to  find  our 
way  back.” 

“Doctor,”  said  Amos,  slowly,  after  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  thought,  “you’d  better  go  back  and 
leave  me  here.  I  would  only  hamper  you,  !’■ 
so  done  up.  Take  the  best  of  everything  and 
make  the  trip  as  comfortably  as  you  can.” 

“.And  leave  you  at  the  mercy  of  the  brute 
that  killed  poor  Jo,  I  suppose!”  cried  Marcus. 
“No!  No,  old  man.” 

“I’ll  be  no  more  at  their  mercy  than  you  on 
the  trail,”  replied  Amos.  “Be  reasonable  and 
not  sentimental,  Doctor.  Leave  me  here,  and 
if  the  Indians  don’t  ‘pot  shot’  me.  I’ll  be  fitasi 
fiddle  for  the  big  crossing.  Is  your  -.trengtli 
equal  to  such  added  strain.  Doctor?” 

“Yes,”  said  Marcus  thoughtfully.  .As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  he  had  no  choice  but  to  agree,  "n 
give  the  horses  another  day,  then  I’ll  start, 
he  said.  “That  is,  if  Indians  don’t  finidi  usl 
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llere’s  no  use  in  trying  to  keep  guard,  except 
{or  what  old  Trapper  will  do.  I’m  going  to 
deep,  Lovejoy.” 

Not  five  minutes  later,  except  for  the  thud 
of  the  live-stock’s  hoofs  as  they  dug  the  snow 
away  from  the  sweet,  wild  grass,  there  was  not 
a  sound  in  all  the  camp. 

Marcus  slept  late,  alternately  all  the  next 
day,  and  added  a  twelve  hours’  sleep  the  next 
night  for  good  measme.  Before  (daylight  he 
was  on  his  way  back  to  Fort  Uncompahgre, 
Trapper  was  left  to  keep  Lovejoy  company. 

Freed  of  all  responsibility  to  guide  or  friend, 
Marcus  made  no  attempt  to  find  their  former 
trail.  He  traveled  by  compass,  and  contrary 
to  all  rules,  he  kept  out  of  the  valleys  and  well 
up  on  the  heights  from  which  the  eternal  winds 
swept  the  snows.  He  suffered  intensely  from 
odd  as  a  consequence  and  froze  his  feet  so  badly 
that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  boots,  into 
which  he  coiJd  not  thrust  his  swollen  toes,  and 
take  to  moccasins.  These,  with  their  par  fleche 
soles,  were  so  slippery  that  he  crossed  all  icy 
stretches,  when  off  his  horse,  on  his  hands  and 
knees.  Of  Indians  he  saw  no  trace. 

After  the  first  day  or  so,  he  slept  a  good  deal 
in  his  saddle,  so  that  much  of  his  trip  was  hazy 
to  him.  And  yet,  on  the  fourth  day,  he  dis¬ 
mounted  at  the  gate  of  the  fort. 

It  required  many  hours  of  cajolery  to  induce 
a  Me.xican.  the  only  possible  griide,  to  go  back 
with  him.  This  man,  a  native  of  Santa  F6,  was 
anxious  to  return  to  his  Home,  but  not  at  all 
anxious  to  imdertake  the  rigors  of  a  winter  trip 
thither.  However,  when  Marcus  had  agreed 
to  pay  him  a  hundred  dollars  in  gold,  he 
caintulated  and,  after  a  single  day  of  rest 
and  with  a  fresh  horse,  Marcus  started  back 
for  Amos.  » 

The  meeting  between  the  two  men  was  a 
silent  one.  Marcus’s  frosted  fingers  would  not 
permit  a  handshake.  Lovejoy  put  his  hands  on 
Marcus’s  shoulders  and  the  two  men  smiled  at 
each  other.  Then  Marcus  introduced  Juan,  and 
fell  to  work  on  the  venison  stew  that  steamed 
over  the  fire.  When  he  had  finished  this  and 
a  rapid  account  of  his  trip  at  the  same  time, 
he  said: 

“We’re  three  weeks  behind  schedule  now.  If 
Congress  adjourns  early,  our  efforts  have  all 
been  for  nothing.” 

“We’ll  make  up  time  when  we  reach  the  Santa 
Fe  trail.  I’m  sure,”  said  .Amos.  “I’m  so  fit 
now  that  I  won’t  hold  you  back.  But,  dcKtor, 
you  ought  to  put  in  a  few  days  here  getting 
your  feet  in  shape.” 

“Not  a  minute,”  exclaimed  Marcus.  “My 
feet  aren’t  so  bad  since  I  t(X)k  to  m(Kcasins. 
We’ll  leave  before  daylight  in  the  morning.” 

And  leave  they  did.  just  as  long  streamers 
of  red  from  the  rising  sun  flared  news  of 
the  coming  day  across  the  sky  above  the 
canvon. 
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Juan  was  not  the  gentle,  companionable  soul 
that  Jo  had  been,  but  he  was  a  better  guide 
than  Jo,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  knew  the 
country  better.  He  led  them  unerringly  up  and 
up  into  the  high  flung  passes  of  the  Great 
Divide,  up  and  up  until  for  many  days  the  only 
sign  of  living  things,  other  than  themselves,  was 
an  eagle  silhouetted  against  the  western  sky, 
one  desolate  n<x>n. 

Imperceptibly,  they  moved.  Yet,  always 
moving  and  never  turning  back,  they  saw  at 
last  before  them,  instead  of  endless  peaks,  long, 
snow-choked  valleys,  stretching  southward. 
And  they  began  their  descent  toward  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

They  had  had  no  luck,  whatever,  in  finding 
game  while  crossing  the  divide,  and  had  eaten 
up  their  store  of  jerked  beef  and  pemmican. 
In  fact,  the  last  day  of  the  crossing  was  made 
without  food.  They  were  not  worried,  however, 
for  Juan  assured  them  that  game  would  be 
plentiful  once  they  dropped  to  the  river  valley. 
But  events  proved  that,  while  Juan  knew  his 
trails,  he  could  not  know  that  this  winter  of 
1842-43  was  to  go  down  in  history  as  one  more 
destructive  to  wild  animals  than  any  since 
recorded.  The  cold  in  the  upper  Rio  Grande 
Valley  was  almost  insupportable.  And  not  so 
much  as  a  jack  rabbit  could  they  find  to 
eat.  They  pushed  on  for  another  day  and 
then,  reluctantly,  Marcus  killed  one  of  the 
mules. 

And  that  night,  a  ravening  piack  of  wolves 
appeared,  devomed  all  of  the  carcass  save  the 
few  pieces  c(X)ked  and  in  the  tent,  and  disap¬ 
peared  before  Trapper’s  frantic  barking  and  the 
growls  of  the  wolves  themselves  could  rouse 
them  from  exhausted  slumbers. 

They  pushed  on  feebly  for  two  days  more, 
and  then  made  camp  beside  the  black  ice 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  Marcus  dared  not  move 
away  from  driftwood  imtil  they  had  food. 
With  warmth  and  water  death  codd  be  stalled 
off  for  some  time  to  come.  They  dared  not  kill 
one  of  their  horses.  The  last  mule  could  be 
spared  only  by  abandoning  all  that  they  had 
not  lost  already  of  their  baggage.  Juan,  who 
was  carrying  a  bundle  of  fim  to  Santa  Fe,  which 
he  valued  at  a  fabulous  sum,  was  particularly 
urgent  that  the  mule  be  spared.  For  the  major 
portion  of  the  mule’s  pack  now  consisted  of 
Juan’s  pelts. 

Marcus  respected  the  little  man’s  desires  as 
long  as  he  dared.  But  when  they  had  been  in 
camp  on  the  Rio  Grande  for  a  day  and  Amos 
Lovejoy  had  become  t<x)  weak  to  load  or  lift 
his  gun.  Marcus  announced  that  the  mule  nfust 
be  sacrificed. 

Juan  squatting  with  the  Americans  beside 
the  fire,  l(x>ked  up  with  a  scowl  in  his  ugly 
dark  face. 

“Nol”  he  snarled.  “Kill  the  dog  first.” 
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“Good  heavens,  no!”  Marcus  shouted,  star¬ 
ing  at  the  Mexican  as  if  he  could  strike  him. 

Quick  as  thought,  Juan  drew  his  hunting 
knife  and  plunged  it  to  the  hilt  in  the  heart 
of  the  sleeping  dog,  who  lay  curled  in  a  gray 
knot  beside  the  fire.  With  a  backhanded  blow, 
Marcus  knocked  Juan  over,  took  the  knife  from 
him,  then  seized  him  by  the  throat.  Weakened 
though  he  was,  Marcus  still  was  worth  three  of 
the  Mexican. 

With  infinite  difficulty,  Lovejoy  staggered  to 
his  feet.  There  was  murder  in  Marcus’s  con¬ 
torted  face,  and  the  Mexican  without  a  knife, 
was  as  helpless  as  a  child  in  the  doctor’s  great 
hands. 

“Doctor!”  shouted  Amos.  “Your  wife  would 
not  have  it  so.  Let  him  go.” 

Marcus,  without  loosening  his  grip  on  the 
choking  man,  turned  his  head  toward  .\mos. 
“That  was  my  baby  daughter’s  dog!” 

“It  won’t  bring  Trapper  back  to  have  mur¬ 
der  on  yoiu"  hands!  Nor  it  won’t  help  your 
cause  with  Waii-lat-pu,  nor  Oregon,”  urged  the 
lawyer  quickly. 

Slowly  Marcus  took  the  fingers  from  the 
Mexican’s  throat,  turned  and  gave  him  a  kick 
that  sent  him  sprawling.  Then  he  stooped  over 
the  motionless  dog. 

“I’d  like  to  bury  him,”  he  murmured,  “but 
that’s  impossible.  He  must  go  as  poor  Jo  went.” 

With  great  difficulty,  for  his  strength  was 
spent,  he  gathered  in  his  arms  the  gray  body, 
so  pitifully  emaciated,  and  staggered  to  the 
river  bank  where  a  water  hole  was  kept  open. 
He  broke  the  new  film  of  ice  and  dropped 
Trapp)er  into  the  black  rush  of  the  current. 
Then  he  dragged  himself  back  to  the  fire  and 
dropped  down  beside  Lovejoy.  .Amos  put  his 
mittened  hand  on  Marcus’s  shoulder. 

“  ‘He  should  have  died,  hereafter,’  ”  he 
quoted  gently. 

And  this  was  Trapper’s  epitaph. 

WHEN  he  had  recovered  sufficient  strength, 
Marcus  shot  the  remaining  mule  and  forced 
still  trembling  Juan  to,butcher  it.  Here  was  the 
food  for  many  days  and,  after  two  days  of 
hearty  resting,  they  were  able  to  continue  on 
down  the  river. 

Juan,  more  anxious  than  ever  to  reach  his 
destination,  led  on  with  his  same  unerring  skill. 
The  going  was  frightful  and,  after  the  mule 
meat  gave  out,  they  suffered  again  for  food, 
though  an  occasional  rabbit  and  once,  a  wolf, 
kept  them  from  actual  break-down.  On  the 
fifteenth  of  December  emaciated,  ragged,  hun- 
gr\',,they  reached  the  Mexican  settlement  of 
Fernandez  de  Toas. 

Here,  to  Marcus’s  infinite  chagrin,  they  were 
obliged  to  rest  for  two  weeks  before  starting 
for  Santa  Fe.  Marcus’s  frozen  feet  demanded 
care,  and  both  he  and  Lovejoy  were  suffering 
from  snow  blindness  and  exhaustion. 


They  reached  Santa  Fe,  without  serious  diffi. 
culty.  This  old  town  was  the  headquarters  of 
Kit  Carson  and  other  well-known  plainsmen 
and  Marcus  had  hoped  here  to  get  recent  news 
from  Congress.  But  no  one  had  had  a  word  for 
him.  They  stayed  only  a  day,  then  with  a  new 
guide,  swung  out  on  the  Santa  Fe  trail  on  the 
last  lap  of  their  journey,  the  eight  hundred 
miles  to  Westport. 

They  must  travel  northeast  now,  toward 
Bent’s  Fort,  which  was  on  the  Arkansas  River 
near  the  present  town  of  La  Junta,  Colorado. 
The  hardships  they  endured  going  through  the 
mountains  of  New  Mexico  were  extreme.  Still, 
they  made  the  two-hundred-mile  trip  in  record 
time.  They  were  nervous  about  hostile  In¬ 
dians,  although  their  guide  assured  them  that 
the  really  dangerous  country  lay  beyond  Bent’s 
Fort.  But  they  met  no  living  soul  on  the  trail 
until  they  were  within  four  days  of  Bent’s  Fort. 
A  long  pack  train  wound  along  the  trail  and  its 
leader  (Irew  up  and  returned  Alarcus’s  salute. 

He  was  George  Bent,  brother  of  the  owner 
of  the  fort,  en  route  to  Santa  Fe  with  freight. 
He  was  much  impressed  when  he  learned  of 
their  trip  through  the  Rockies,  but  warned 
them  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  them  to 
attempt  the  trip  between  the  fort  and  West- 
port,  Alissouri,  unless  they  went  with  an  armed  ■ 
pack  train.  Such  a  train  was  on  the  eve  of 
leaving  the  fort,  he  said,  adding: 

“Move  rapidly,  you  may  overtake  them.” 

Marcus  looked  at  Amos  Lovejoy,  whose  wan 
face  told  of  an  exhaustion  his  lips  would  not. 

“You  go  ahead,  doctor,”  exclaimed  .Amos. 
“If  I  put  this  horse  to  a  gallop,  both  he  and  I 
will  fall  to  pieces.” 

“But  tomorrow’s  Sunday,”  mused  Marcus, 
“I’ve  never  traveled  on  Sunday.  However,” 
with  a  sigh,  “surely  this  is  justified.  I’ll  not 
waste  a  moment  in  starting.”  He  shook  hands 
with  George  Bent.  “Do  you  know  whether 
Congress  has  done  any  thing  about  the  Oregon 
boundary?” 

Bent  shook  his  head  and  turned  in  his  saddle 
to  wave  his  arm  at  his  waiting  pack  train.  The 
last  laden  mule  had  not  passed  out  of  sight, 
before  Marcus,  had  made  up  a  small  pack  of 
food  and  was  ready  to  start. 

“Amos,  we’ll  meet  at  St.  Louis  in  late  spring. 
You  know  all  that  I  want  you  to  do  about 
notifying  folks  that  I’m  ready  to  lead  a  caravan 
out  in  June.  Tell  them  to  come  in  wagons!  I’ll 
write  you,  regularly.” 

The  two  men  clasped  hands,  Marcus  spurred 
his  horse  and  was  gone. 

It  was  four  hundred  miles  from  Bent’s  Fort 
to  Westport  landing.  Marcus  reached  there  the 
last  of  January  and  delayed  only  long  enough 
to  post  a  notice  that  he  would  be  ready  to  lead 
an  immigrant  train,  with  wagons,  to  the  Co¬ 
lumbia,  as  soon  as  grass  was  high  enough  in 
spring.  Then  he  went  on  to  St.  Louis. 


We  Must  March 


When  he  arrived  there  he  went  directly  to 
the  hotel  which  he  and  Narcissa  had  visited 
^  years  before.  He  had  no  luggage  and  no 
ggoey  to  spare  with  which  to  provide  himself 
with  luggage.  Not  that  this  imimportant  de- 
bothered  Marcus.  When  he  entered  the 
httk  hotel  that  winter  day  he  wore  a  buffalo 
skin  overcoat  and  fur  leggings  over  boot  mocas- 
gns.  The  beaver-skin  cap  on  his  head  could 
be  wpplemcnted  by  the  fur  hood  attached  to 
his  coat. 

Frontiersmen  were  the  ordinary  rule  in  St. 
Louis  then.  Still  when  Marcus  having  divested 
hinww^lf  of  his  coat  and  cap,  drew  up  to  the  long 
duung-table,  his  frosted  face  and  hands  drew 
uj  immediate  fire  of  questions  from  his  fellow 
guests.  Marcus  answered  in  as  few  words  as 
possible.  He  had  questions  of  his  own  he  was 
boniing  to  ask. 

“Has  the  .\shburton  Treaty  been  signed?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  replied  a  man  whom  the  others 
iddiessed  as  Dr.  Barrows.  “That  was  signed 
the  ninth  of  August,  and  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  The  President  signed  on  the 
tenth  of  November.” 

Marcus  dropped  1^  knife  and  fork,  and  his 
heart  sagged  within  nim.  Alas,  for  his  great 
dream  for  his  superhuman  effort.  This  would 
mean  that  Oregon  had  been  lost  before  he  left 
Waii-lat-pu! 

“Do  you  feel  ill,  Dr.  Whitman?”  asked  Dr. 
Barrow. 

“It  will  jiass,  thank  you,”  muttered  Marcus. 
“Tdl  me,  if  you  can,  just  how  far  south  of  the 
Cirfumbia.  the  Oregon  border  has  been  placed.” 

Bless  you,”  exclaimed  Dr.  Barrow.  “How 
you  do  flatter  our  present  administration!  The 
only  boundary  settled  was  that  of  Maine!  Con¬ 
gress  has  only  got  so  far  with  Oregon  as  to  spend 
months  debating  the  merits  of  our  claims. 
Senator  Linn  has  introduced  a  bill  that  will  give 
six  hundred  and  forty  acres  to  every  adult 
settler  in  Oregon  and  an  additional  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  to  every  child.  That’s  got  a 
lot  of  folks  eager  to  go  out  there.  But  between 
the  Indians  and  the  fact  that  w’agons  can’t  go 
through,  they’re  hesitating.  Still,  I  understand 
that  a  good  many  are  talking  of  going  out  there 
this  spring.  What’s  your  idea  of  the  prospects?” 

This  was  the  opening  Marcus  desired.  Lay¬ 
ing  down  his  knife  and  fork,  he  gave  the  gaping 
table  a  short  and  graphic  picture  of  Oregon, 
and  ended  by  saving  that  his  friend  .\mos  Love- 
joy  would  be  in  St.  Louis  later  and  would  do 
some  pamphleteering  to  induce  a  substantial 
number  of  immigrants  to  be  ready  in  the  spring 
for  Marcus  to  lead  them  westward. 

Congress  had  adjourned  when  Marcus 
reached  the  capital.  But  he  was  not,  now  that 
he  knew  the  details  of  the  Ashburton  treaty, 
perturbed  by  that  fact.  He  desired  to  see 
President  Tyler,  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Daniel  Webster.  If  it  was  possible,  he  proposed 


to  discover  the  truth  about  the  pending  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Great  Britain.  But  alas!  Washing¬ 
ton  in  1843  was  no  whit  different  from  the 
Washington  of  today.  It  was  not  an  encourag¬ 
ing  spot  for  the  simple  truth  seeker. 

Armed  with  a  six-year-old  letter  of  identifica¬ 
tion  from  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Foreign  Missions  and  with  his  old  piassport, 
countersigned  by  Captain  Thing,  Dr.  Mc- 
Loughlin  and  again  by  Captain  Thing,  he  pre¬ 
sented  himself  at  the  office  of  Daniel  Webster. 
And  after  three  days  of  waiting  he  was  allotted 
a  fifteen  minutes’  interview.  Fifteen  minutes 
in  which  to  save  Oregon!  Ah,  Narcissa,  did 
you  have  any  conception  of  the  demand  you 
were  making?  Marcus  squared  his  shoulders, 
opened  the  door  of  the  inner  office,  and  entered. 

At  THE  desk,  at  the  forward  end  of  the 
room,  sat  a  smooth  shaven,  elderly  man, 
with  the  face  of  a  saturnine  old  eagle.  From 
beneath  shaggy  eyebrows,  he  watched  Marcus 
approach,  and  make  his  bow. 

“Be  seated,  sir,”  said  Webster. 

“I  can  talk  faster  if  I  stand,  thanks,”  replied 
Marcus.  “For  six  years.  I’ve  lived  in  Oregon 
territory,  on  the  Walla  Walla  River.  I’m  a 
missionary  to  the  Cayuse  Indians.  I’ve  come 
to  Washington  to  tell  you  that  if  you  give  Ore¬ 
gon  to  England,  you  give  it  to  the  powers  of 
Hell.” 

The  secretary  groaned.  “.Another  fanatic. 
I  thought,  perhaps,  you  could  give  me  facts.” 

“I’ve  given  you  the  most  important  facts,” 
declared  Marcus.  “But  I  can  add  others.”  He 
burst  into  a  eulogy  of  the  wonders  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Webster  listened  for  a  moment,  then 
interrupted  with  a  terse  question.  “Is  the 
country  west  and  north  of  the  Columbia  River 
worth  going  to  war  with  England  for?” 

Marcus  hesitated,  then  claimed  stoutly:  “I’d 
shoulder  a  gun  for  it!” 

“Humph!”  ejaculated  the  secretary.  “Per¬ 
haps  you’ll  tell  me  how  we’d  hold  Oregon 
against  the  British?  -The  Indians  are  favorable 
to  the  British  and  hostile  to  the  .Americans. 
We  are  cut  off  from  sending  men  and  supplies 
by  practically  an  impassable  mountain  barrier, 
with  nq  means  of  protecting  any  pack  trains 
we  might  hastily  equip  and  send  through.  I 
have  no  patience  with  these  ill  informed  folk 
who  demand  that  we  keep  Oregon  as  though 
Oregon  were  in  our  possession  and  we  had  but 
to  close  our  fists.” 

“England  has  no  right  to  Oregon,”  replied 
Marcus  doggedly. 

“She  claims  as  many  rights  as  we,”  replied 
Webster,  tartly.  “Rights  of  discovery  and 
occupation.  The  ownership  of  Oregon  is  likely 
to  follow  the  greater  settlement  and  larger 
population.” 

“Which  today  is  British!”  exclaimed  Marcus. 
“How  can  it  be  otherwise  when  vou  consider 
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how  grossly  our  government  neglects  the  in¬ 
terests  of  its  immigrant  citizens!  The  British 
parliament,  long  since,  extended  the  jurisdiction 
of  Canada  over  its  citizens  in  Oregon.  They 
have  civil  and  military  protection.  We  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  nothing  except  what  rule  o’thumb 
measures  we  have  taken,  for  ourselves.” 

‘‘You’ll  have  to  ask  Congress  that  question,” 
replied  Mr.  Webster.  “But  this  I  will  say,  that 
as  long  as  I  have  influence,  this  country  will 
never  go  to  war  to  increase  its  territory.  That 
which  we  have,  we’ll  protect  with  the  last  man 
and  the  last  dollar.  But  a  war  of  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  never!”  He  pulled  a  bell  cord,  behind 
him,  and  an  attendant  entered.  Webster  held 
out  his  hand  to  Marcus,  and  his  voice  held  a 
kindlier  note,  as  he  said,  “My  next  visitor  is  due, 
sir.  I  thank  you  for  your  interest  in  this  matter.” 

The  interview  with  Daniel  Webster  infuriated 
Marcus,  infuriated  and  discouraged  him.  It 
had  seemed  so  simple,  at  Waii-lat-pu,  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  saving  Oregon.  “Just  explain  how  won¬ 
derful  Oregon  is!”  Narcissa  had  said.  Marcus 
groaned  aloud  as  he  strode  along  the  dusty  road 
toward  the  White  House.  Explain!  Why,  he 
told  himself  if  these  politicians  knew  that 
Oregon  was  Paradise,  it  wovfld  have  no  effect 
on  them.  Oregon  was  only  a  pawn  to  them! 
In  some  complicated  intrigue  they  were  carrying 
on.  Think  of  it!  A  fifteen  minute  interview, 
to  pay  for  those  one  hundred  and  five  days  spent 
in  coming  through  from  Waii-lat-pu!  The — 
thing  was  hopeless!  If  it  were  not  for  Nar¬ 
cissa —  He  paused  beside  a  new  planted  syca¬ 
more  and  closed  his  eyes.  Narcissal  Narcissa! 
Such  a  wave  of  homesickness  for  her,  and  for 
the  beloved  mission  swept  over  Marcus  that 
he  could  only  stand  and  pray  that  it  would  not 
make  a  weak  fool  out  of  him  driving  him  home 
before  his  task  was  done. 

Then  he  strode  into  the  yard  of  the  White 
House. 

He  had  no  appointment  here,  nor  was  he  go¬ 
ing  to  try  to  procure  one  through  any  Congress¬ 
man.  It  was  the  President’s  hour  for  shaking 
hands  with  casual  visitors  and  Marcus  foimd 
him  in  the  reception  room,  in  laughing  conver¬ 
sation  with  a  fashionably  attired  gentleman. 

Marcus  was  prepbssessed  at  once  in  the 
President’s  favor.  John  Tyler  was  fifty-three 
years  of  age,  at  this  time,  a  thin-faced,  blue¬ 
eyed  man,  with  an  aggressive  chin  and  a  pleas¬ 
ant  smile.  “Well!  Well!”  he  exclaimed,  turn¬ 
ing  to  Marcus.  “You  look  like  a  plainsman, 
sir!”  He  spoke  with  a  Virginian  accent  very 
different  from  the  hard  New  England  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  Webster. 

“I  think  I’d  qualify  about  half  to  that  title, 
Mr.  President,”  said  Marcus.  Then  he  intro¬ 
duced  himself  adding,  ‘“I’ve  come  through  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months,  by  a  route  they  told  me 
no  white  man  could  take,  for  this  interview 
with  you,  sir.  So  I  shall  not  apologize  for  the 


condition  of  my  face  and  hands.  They  as  well 
as  my  feet  were  frozen.” 

Marcus  was  learning!  The  President’s  at¬ 
tention  was  arrested  at  once.  “What  route  was 
that,  Dr.  Whitman?” 

Marcus  told  him.  Mr.  Tyler’s  face  kindled 
with  interest.  “But,  my  dear  doctor!”  he  cried, 
“we  can  not  have  you  treated  as  a  casual  visitor. 
There  are  no  other  callers.  Come  into  my 
office,  and  tell  me  what  induced  you  to  take 
such  a  trip!” 


“  A  ND  so  you  and  Mrs.  Whitman  thou^t  I  “Mi 
that  we  must  be  very  ignorant  of  con-  i  shoi 


^  »  that  we  must  be  very  ignorant  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  Oregon,”  said  President  Tyler,  when 
Marcus  ended  his  story. 

“We  thought  you’d  been  misinformed,” 
replied  Marcus.  “We  believed  it  was  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  to  keep 
you  misinformed.” 

“We’ve  had  entirely  honest  and  adequate 
reports  of  conditions  there,”  said  the  President 
He  looked  thoughtfully  at  Marcus.  “And  can 
a  man  of  your  education  and  experience  really 
believe  that  I,  alone,  can  save  Oregon?”  > 

“I  have  little  doubt  tj^t  you  and  Daniel 
Webster  can  and  will  si^  up  with  England 
any  treaty  you  desire.” 

“But  supposing  the  treaty  we  offer  the  Senate 
to  ratify  is  not  pleasing  to  that  body?”  sug¬ 
gested  Tyler.  “Don’t  you  know  that  my  fol¬ 
lowing  is  not  strong  enough  with  either  party 
to  whip  it  through?” 

“Perhaps  not,”  agreed  Marcus,  “but  Danid 
Webster  can  handle  the  Senate.”  t 

“You  flatter  him!”  declared  President  Tyler. 
“Dr.  Whitman,  this  Oregon  question[from  every 
angle  is  one  of  diplomatic  negotiation,  and  not 
for  threats.  If  we  had  more  American  citizens 
out  there,  we  could  assume  a  different  attitude 
toward  Great  Britain.  But  we  have  only  a 
handful,  and  with  no  wagon  route  through,  I 
see  no  prospect  for^Snother  generation  we  could 
hope  to  have  a  real  showing  of  our  citizens 
there.  And  this  qtiestion  of  boundary  can  not 
be  kept  open  for  a  generation.” 

“But  there  is  a  wagon  route  through!”  cried 
Marcus.  “I’ve  taken  a  wagon  through  myself!” 

“How  much  would  the  Indians  leave  of  a 
wagon  train?”  exclaimed  the  President.  “What 
man  is  going  to  trust  his  wife  and  babies  to  a 
journey  like  that?” 

“I  took  my  wife  through,”  replied  Marcus. 

“She  must  have  been  a  brave  woman,”  said 
Mr.  Tyler,  “and,  from  what  you  have  told  me, 
an  intelligent  one,  too.” 

“She’s  all  of  that!”  agreed  Marcus.  “W31 
you  not  tell  me  this,  sir?  Is  there  anything 
that  I  can  do  to  persuade  you  to  throw  your 
weight  toward  keeping  Oregon?” 

“And  how  do  you  know  that  I’m  not  doing 
so?”  asked  Tyler,  with  a  little  smile. 

“Because  you  evade  me  so,”  replied  Marcus, 
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doggedly.  “And  that’s  not  right.  I’ve  risked 
my  life  to  come  and  tell  you  how  in.  this  in- 
jtance.  I  think  you  should  use  your  great 
office.  I  deserve  at  least  a  yes  or  no  answer  to 
ny  questions.’’ 

“If  you  will  answer  one  question  fully  and 
bonestly  from  me,  sir,  I’ll  answer  one  from  you,’’ 
returned  Tyler,  with  a  sudden  cynical  gleam  in 
his  eyes.  “Dr.  Whitman,  what  do  you  expect 
as  a  reward  if  Oregon  Territory  becomes 
American?’’ 

Marcus  started  to  his  feet.  His  face  burned. 
“Mr.  President,”  he  shouted,  angrily.  “Why 
should  you  insinuate — ”  then  he  paused,  held 
by  a  sudden  memory.  He  did  expect  a  reward. 
And  it  was  the  thought  of  this  reward  that 
jigain  and’again  had  given  him  strength  to  go  on 
during  those  ghastly  days  in  the  Rockies.  With 
a  quick  softening  eye  and  voice  he  said,  “Yes, 
I  expect  a  reward,  sir!  But  it  is  not  in  land  or 
money  or  position.  It  is  nothing  that  Congress 
nor  you  nor  all  the  king’s  horses  or  all  the  king’s 
men  could  give  me.  What  it  is — well,  you  must 
allow  a  poor  missionary  to  have  his  little  mys¬ 
tery,  too.” 

The  President  laughed,  “Hanged  if  I  don’t 
like  you.  Whitman!  You  must  come  to  see  me 
again.” 

“But  Mr.  President,  my  question  to  you! 
Will  you  help  save  Oregon?” 

Jol^  Tyler  rose  and  walked  slowly  toward 
the  window  and  back  again,  before  he  replied. 
“California  Alta;  Texas;  Oregon;  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  adroit  diplomacy  of  Great  Britain 
backed  by  her  naval  supremacy,  a  newborn 
republic  weakened  by  partisan  strife  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  ignorant  backwoodsmen.  These  are 
facts.  Ponder  on  them  for  a  moment  and  then 
see  if  you  do  not  realize  that  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  give  you  a  yes  or  no  answer  to  your 
•question.” 

Across  the  intellectual  abyss  that  separated 
them  the  two  men  looked  at  each  other  clearly. 
Then  Marcus  slowly  extended  his  hand. 

“I  shall  say  good-by,  then,  Mr.  President.” 

“Good-by,  Mr.  Whitman,  I  am  grateful  to 
you  for  calling!” 

Marcus  made  his  way  out  to  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  tramped  slowly  through  the  mud, 
while  he  revamped  his  plans.  He  was  con¬ 
vinced  now  that  the  administration  was  making 
no  effort  to  keep  the  country  north  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia.  Congress  could  do  little  until  a 
treaty  was  given  it  to  ratify.  There  would  be 
no  session  of  Congress,  anyhow,  vmtil  next  fall. 
Was  it  not  true  that,  no  matter  what  sort  of  a 
treaty  was  promulgated,  no  matter  how  the 
statesmen  intrigued,  the  settlement  of  owner¬ 
ship  lay  between  two  things;  the  increase  of 
British  rights  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  rights 
in  the  country  or  the  establishment  of  sufficient 
American  rights  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
citizens  to  overwhelm  the  British.  Having 


reached  this  point  Marcus  suddenly  decided 
to  call  on  Senator  Linn  of  Missouri. 

He  found  the  Senator  at  his  boarding 
house  and  was  admitted  at  once  to  his 
room.  All  the  time  that  Marcus  was  talking  to 
him  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  was  packing 
his  horsehair  trunk,  preparatory  to  leaving  for 
home  within'  the  hour.  But  when  Marcus 
after  fifteen  minutes  of  rapid  talk,  had  pre¬ 
sented  his  problem,  ‘Senator  Linn  dropped  a 
linen  shirt  with  which  he  had  been  wrapping 
a  pair  of  polished  riding  boots  and  pointed  a 
finger  at  Marcus. 

“My  boy,  can  you  lead  a  wagon  train  to  the 
Columbia?” 

“I  can,”  replied  Marcus. 

“Can  you  keep  your  mouth  shut?” 

“I  can.”  Marcus  smiled  a  little  but  the  Sen¬ 
ator  was  scowling  in  his  earnestness. 

“The  administration,”  said  Linn  rapidly,  “is 
carrying  on  secret  negotiations  with  Great 
Britain  that  will  continue  for  at  least  another 
year.  Those  negotiations  contemplate  giving 
up  Oregon  north  of  the  Columbia.  Speaking 
in  general,  Oregon  has  no  friends  in  Congress 
outside  a  very  small  circle,  of  which  Senator 
Benton  is  the  leader  and  I’m  a  member.  Ben¬ 
ton,  if  he  doesn’t  die,  will  see  California  .Alta  a 
part  of  the  United  States.  But  if  Oregon  is  to 
be  saved  to  us,  we  must  do  it  ourselves  and 
there’s  but  one  way.  Move  American  citizens 
out  there  till  they  outnumber  the  British,  three 
to  one.  Up  to  the  moment  of  your  call,  frankly, 
I  didn’t  see  how  it  was  to  be  done  in  time.  But 
if  wagons  can  go  through  now,  meaning  that 
men  can  take  their  families  and  take  up  the 
offer  in  our  land  bill — Look  here,  Dr.  Whitman, 
when  could  you  start  with  such  a  caravan?” 
“In  May,”  replied  Marcus,  his  eyes  sparkling. 
“Then  you  go  out  of  Washington  and  start 
things  moving,”  ordered  Senator  Linn.  “.Above 
all  things,  don’t  speak  of  your  plans  here,  and 
don’t  mention  Benton  or  me  in  connection 
with  them  anywhere.” 

Here  was  a  man  who  spwke  Marcus’s  own 
language.  With  flushing  cheeks,  Marcus 
straightened  his  shoulders  and  picked  up  his  fur 
cap.  But  before  he  could  leave,  Linn  put  his 
hand  on  the  Doctor’s  shoulder. 

“Dr.  Whitman,  if  you  can  deliver  us  out  there 
this  fall  A  thousand  persons,  we’ll  do  the  rest. 
Can  you  do  it?” 

“Yes,  I  can!”  shouted  Marcus.  “But  not 
if  you  keep  me  here  all  spring,  talking.” 

Senator  Linn  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 
“Good  enough!  I’ve  been  hearing  of  you  for 
years,  out  my  way.  Doctor!  I  know  now  why 
they  have  confidence  in  you.  God  speed  you.” 

With  a  grasp  of  the  hand  that  almost  burst 
Marcus’s  swollen  and  peeling  fingers,  the  two 
men  parted. 

Alarcus  rushed  back  to  ^s  boarding  house, 
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seized  his  buffalo  overcoat,  stuffed  the  under¬ 
wear  in  one  pocket  and  his  shaving  outfit  in  the 
other,  and  within  the  hour  was  on  his  way  to 
Boston. 

He  reached  there  on  the  morning  of  April 
fourth  and  went  directly  to  the  ofiices  of  the 
American  Board.  As  luck,  good  or  bad,  Mar¬ 
cus  could  not  guess  which,  would  have  it,  a 
meeting  of  the  Prudential  Committee  was  in 
session,  with  the  Board’s  Secretary  Mr.  Greene 
in  the  chair.  An  astonished  office  boy  admitted 
Marcus. 

Marcus  bowed  and  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  stared,  Mr.  Greene  was  the  first  to  re¬ 
cover  his  breath. 

“Dr.  Whitman!  But  what  are  you  doing 
away  from  your  mission  without  permission?” 

“But  my  mission  was  ordered  closed  by  the 
Board.  I  came  to  protest  in  person.  Gentle¬ 
men,  you  must  not  close  these  missions.  You 
must  not  recall  Henry  Spalding.” 

“Must  not!  Tut!  Tut!  Doctor!  That  is 
hardly  the  way  to  speak  to  this  Board,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Greene. 

Marcus  looked  round  for  a  chair  and  sat 
down. 

Then  he  answered  Greene  quietly.  “If 
you’ll  allow  me  to  explain,  Mr.  Greene.  It’s 
a  long  story.” 

“You  may  begin  it,”  said  Greene  grudg¬ 
ingly. 

So  Marcus'  began  the  Iliad  of  Waii-lat-pu. 

After  the  first  few  sentences,  the  look  of  dis¬ 
approval  left  the  faces  of  the  committeemen, 
leaving  them  wrapt,  almost  awestruck. 

.\t  noon  he  paused,  weary  of  speech.  He  had 
brought  them  through  the  burial  of  Alice 
Clarissa. 

Secretary  Greene  drew  a  long  breath  and 
wiped  the  tears  from  his  cheeks.  “Brothers,” 
he  said,  looking  at  the  red  eyes  grouped  around 
the  table,  “will  some  one  move  a  note  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  Dr.  Whitman  and  Mrs.  Whitman?” 

“I  move,”  said  one  of  the  members  brokenly, 
“that  Dr.  Whitman  go  back  to  Waii-lat-pu  and 
>  stay  there,  and  that  if  he  feels  confident  that 
Brother  Spalding  has  been  sufficiently  dis¬ 
ciplined  to  keep  him  from  making  further 
trouble,  he  be  told  to  go  on  with  his  splendid 
work  at  Lap-wai.” 

“Let’s  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  resolution,” 
suggested  another  voice. 

Marcus  suddenly  rose.  He  had  told  his 
story  in  a  steady  voice,  keeping  himself  steeled 
for  the  battle  he  felt  sure  was  coming.  The 
sudden  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  committee 
utterly  imdid  him.  He  bolted  from  the  offices 
and  wandered  in  the  streets  imtil  he  had  himself 
in  hand  again.  Then  he  returned,  to  complete 
his  report  and  to  receive  the  resolutions  of  the 
committee. 

By  the  last  of  April,  Marcus  had  completed 
his  work  in  Boston, +ad  paid  a  flying  visit  to 


Narcissa’s  home  and  his  own,  had  traveled 
through  central  New  York,  spreading  the  gospel 
of  Oregon,  and  was  back  in  St.  Louis  to  put  into 
action  his  plans  for  gathering  together  a  great 
immigrant  train. 

TO  ANY  ONE  but  Marcus  Whitman  the 
difficulties  of  carrying  out  such  a  program 
in  less  than  a  month’s  time  would  have  seemed 
insimmoim table.  The  matter  of  wagons  alone 
seemed,  at  first,  to  doom  the  experiment  to 
failure.  People  were  convinced  that  one 
could  not  go  through  to  the  Columbia  with 
covered  wagons.  Marcus  lectured,  scolded, 
and  wrote  always  on  the  text  of  his  own  experi¬ 
ence,  imtil  he  grew  utterly  weary  of  the  word 
Conastoga. 

And  then  a  week  before  the  time  appointed 
for  the  start,  when  only  a  few  straggling  families 
had  appeared  at  the  appointed  rendezvous  near 
Westport,  Missouri,  Marcus  was  laid  low  with 
an  acute  attack  of  malaria. 

The  scarcity  of  news  was  almost  unendurable. 
It  was  a  long  way  in  1843  from  St.  Louis  to 
Westport,  the  present  Kansas  City.  Marcus,! 
from  his  sick  bed,  could  get  no  authentic  report 
of  his  caravan.  At  last,  when  his  fever  had 
been  reduced  sufficiently  for  him  to  sit  erect 
without  fainting,  he  left  the  hotel  and  crawled 
aboArd  a  river  steamer  for  Westport.  At  West- 
port  he  made  his  way  to  the  stables  where  he 
had  arranged  for  a  riffing  horse. 

The  livery  man  looked  him  over  sympa¬ 
thetically.  “Gawd,  Doctor,  been  having  a 
wrestle  with  the  shakes,  eh?  Well,  the  folks 
is  waiting  for  you  out  yonder.” 

“Many  of  them?”  asked  Marcus,  clambering 
with  difficulty  into  the  saddle. 

His  horse,  fresh  from  long  standing,  imme¬ 
diately  bolted  up  the  road,  but  Marcus  looked 
anxiously  back  for  his  answer. 

“More’n  you’ll  ever  get  to  the  Columbia!” 
shouted  the  livery  man,  waving  his  hands. 

Marcus  allowed  the  horse  to  gallop  the  two 
miles  that  lay  between  the  village  and  the  ren¬ 
dezvous,  which  was  beyond  the  bluffs  that  line 
the  river  to  the  northwest.  At  the  foot  of  the 
first  of  the  bluffs,  he  met  a  horseman  who  gave  a 
great  shout  at  the  sight  of  Marcus.  It  was 
Amos  Lovejoy. 

“Hurrah!  Doctor,  I’ve  been  worried! 
You’ve  been  sick,  I  see.” 

Marcus  nodded.  “Got  enough  folks  to  make 
a  caravan,  out  there?” 

.\mos  gave  him  a  curious  look.  “I  can  show 
you  better  than  I  can  tell  you.  Doctor.  Come 
up  here  a  moment.” 

He  spurred  his  horse  up  the  long  slope  of  the 
bluff.  Marcus  followed.  At  the  top  both  men 
pulled  up. 

“Look!”  exclaimed  .Mnos,  pointing  across  the 
river. 

And  Marcus  looked. 
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At  the  foot  of  the  bluff  followed  the  Missowi, 
brown  and  slow  moving.  Beyond  the  river, 
stretched  the  June  Prairie,  on  and  on,  into  the 
remote  blue  heavens.  Along  the  farther  bank  of 
the  river  was  stretched  an  immigrant  camp, 
hundreds  of  little  tents,  set  in  crude  street 
formation,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  street,  a  gigan¬ 
tic  circle  of  canvas  covered  wagons.  Swung 
out  across  the  prairie  were  great  herds  of  grazing 
horses  and  cattle. 

Marcus  stared  unbelievably. 

“They’re  waiting  for  you.  Doctor,”  said 
Amos  Lovejoy,  softly.  “There  are  a  thousand 
men,  women  and  children,  with  a  herd  of  nearly 
three  thousand  head  of  stock.” 

Marcus  did  not  speak  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  straightened  his  sick  body  in  the  saddle  and 
looked  up  at  the  exquisite  blue  overhead. 

“God,  I  thank  Thee!”  he  murmured  and 
turning  his  horse,  he  spurred  him  down  thtf  bluff 
side  toward  the  waiting  camp. 

The  start  was  made  on  the  twenty-second 
day  of  May,  1843.  .  .  . 

On  this  same  twenty-second  day  of  May, 
Narcissa  and  little  Marshal  returned  to  the 
Waii-lat-pu  from  a  round  of  visits  on  the  Willa¬ 
mette.  She  had  been  wretchedly  ill  most  of 
the  winter  with  a  cold  that  refused  to  wear  off, 
even  when  the  warm  weather  of  spring  ap¬ 
peared.  Under  William  Geiger’s  efficient  man¬ 
agement  ,  the  mission  farm  had  prospered 
greatly,  but  Narcissa  had  been  able  to  do  but 
little  teaching  and  in  February  when  traveling 
became  possible,  the  Geigers  persuaded  her  to 
go  to  the  Methodist  mission  and  put  herself 
under  the  care  of  the  doctor  there. 

He  diagnosed  her  illness  as  one  of  the  mind 
rather  than  the  body  and  prophesied  that  if 
she’d  stay  away  from  the  anxieties  and  alarms 
of  Waii-lat-pu  for  a  couple  of  months,  she’d 
get  w'ell.  This  proved  to  be  the  case,  and 
Narcissa  returned  to  the  Mission  in  her  old 
exuberant  state  of  health. 

During  all  those  weary  months,  Narcissa  had 
had  no  word  from  Marcus.  Not  that  she  had 
expected  any.  Nevertheless,  the  thought  of 
him  was  with  her  constantly.  She  had  heard 
through  Captain  Grant  of  his  mad  undertaking 
in  seeking  a  south  trail  and  she  knew  that  he  had 
reached  and  left  Fort  Uncompahgre  safely. 
Beyond  this  there  was  no  word.  During  the 
vast  loneliness  joi  the  winter  months  she  used 
to  wonder  how  she  had  had  the  courage  to  send 
Marcus  on  so  dangerous  an  errand.  Certainly, 
had  she  known  of  his  prospective  change  in 
route,  she  could  not  have  done  it.  The  awful 
responsibility  of  what  she  might  have  done  to 
Marcus  weighed  on  her  mind  like  a  nightmare. 
And  she  began  to  long  for  his  safe  return  as  the 
one  great  desire  of  her  life;  longed  for  it,  with¬ 
out  regard  as  to  the  success  of  his  undertaking; 
longed  for  Marcus,  her  housemate  and  the 
guardian  of  her  hearth. 


Immediately  on  her  return  Narcissa  took  up 
her  neglected  teaching  and  clinical  work.  She 
also  arranged  by  letter  that  Elkanah  Walker 
Myron  Eells  and  Henry  Spalding  should  each 
give  Waii-lat-pu  one  week  of  religious  meetingi 
each  month  until  Marcus  should  return. 

The  first  meetings  were  held  during  the  last 
week  in  July,  under  the  auspices  of  Elkanah 
Walker.  Henry  Spalding  held  the  second  set 
of  meetings  during  the  last  days  of  August 
Henry  had  visited  the  mission  during  the  winter 
and  had  made  himself  both  useful  and  pleasant 
He  was  haunted  by  the  fear  that  Marcus  mi^t 
not  be  successful  in  his  attempt  to  save  Lap-wai 
and  was  meek  in  proportion.  The  fear  h^  in¬ 
creased  greatly  by  August  and  then  even  Mrs. 
Munger  admitted  that  he  was  an  acquisition 
to  society! 

“That  cantankerous  old  mule  is  acting  just 
like  a  human  being,”  had  been  her  amiable 
expression. 

A  LTHOUGH  the  buffalo  season  was  on, 
at  least  a  hundred  Cayuse  appeared  at 
Henry’s  meeting,  and  nothing  untoward  oc¬ 
curred  until  the  last  evening.  Pere  Demers 
appeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  sermon,  and 
seated  himself  quietly  in  the  rear  of  the  con- 
gregatiori.  Asahel  Munger  rose  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  final  hymn,  and,  apparently 
becoming  bewildered,  suddenly  stumbled  and 
fell,  fainting  head-first  into  the  fire. 

Geiger  was  the  first  to  reach  him.  Utter 
confusion  followed.  The  Cayuse  shouted  and 
threatened,  but  Pere  Demers  held  them  in 
check  while  the  whites  carried  Asahel  to  the 
hospital  room  and  there  ministered  to  his  ter¬ 
rible  bums. 

When  she  had  done  all  that  she  could  for 
him,  Narcissa  went  out  into  the  door-yard 
where  in  the  moonlight  a  few  of  the  Indians  still 
w’ere  gathered  around  the  priest.  Pere  Demers 
left  the  group  of  Cayuse  and  came  forward  to 
speak  to  Narcissa. 

“How  is  the  unfortunate  man?”  he  asked. 
“He  is  beyond  mortal  help,  I’m  afraid,”  re¬ 
plied  Narcissa.  “At  least  half  his  body  is 
scorched  to  the  bone.” 

“I  meant  to  save  him,”  said  the  priest,  look¬ 
ing  at  Narcissa  as  though  he  expected  her  to 
doubt  him. 

She  nodded,  then  added  gently,  “God  knows, 
what  He  is  about,  with  you  and  poor  Mr. 
Munger.” 

“We  have  seemed  to  cross  each  other’s  {xiths 
in  a  tragic  manner,”  murmured  the  priest 
“Madam  Whitman,  it  was  not  chance  that  led 
me  here  tonight.  I  had  a  very  special  message 
for  you.” 

“Yes?”  Narcissa  drew  a  quick  breath  of 
alarm.  She  could  not  trust  this  man,  althou^ 
she  had  a  curious  intellectual  liking  for  him. 
“Dr.  McLoughlin  is  to  be  at  Fort  Walla 
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yapft  tomorrow  and  he  would  like  an  interview 
with  you.  His  stay  is  short  and  he  begs  of  you 
»  very  great  favor,  that  you  ride  in  with  me  to- 
oi^t  ^t  he  may  not  be  delayed.  His  old 
jnemy,  the  gout,  makes  traveling  torture  to 
liiin.  The  matter  is  immediate  and  urgent.” 

“Curious,”  exclaimed  Narcissa.  ‘‘Matters 
ire  sever  as  immediate  as  all  that  on  the 
Colombia,  my  dear  Pere!  You  mustn’t  let 
Dr.  McLoughlin’s  regal  manner  excite  you.” 

The  priest  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

“I  have  no  authority  to  give  you  a  hint,  but  I 
will  say  this  much.  The  errand  has  to  do  with 
your  husband’s  welfare.” 

“With  Marcas!”  ejaculated  Narcissa.  “What 
has  happened,  Pere  Demers?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  replied  Pere  Demers. 

Suddenly  terrible  forebodings  filled  Narcissa’s 
mind,  the  culmination  of  all  the  wretched  anx¬ 
ieties  of  the  winter  and  spring. 

“Is  Dr.  Whitman  in  danger?”  asked  Narcissa. 
“to  such  danger  that  I  must  leave  my  friend 
to  die  alone?” 

“I  do  not  know,”  replied  the  priest. 

Again  deadly  fear  clutched  it  Narcissa’s 
heart.  “Wait!”  she  said.  “I  will  talk  to 
Henry  Spalding.  Perhaps  he’ll  go  with  me.” 

She  turned  and  entered  the  house. 

Henry  sat  in  the  dining-room,  gazing  gloomily 
at  the  ^ckering  candle. 

“Henry,  I  want  your  advice,”  said  Narcissa. 
And  she  repeated  to  him  her  conversation  with 
Pire  Demers. 

Henry  clutched  the  table  with  both  hands  and 
leaned  so  far  forward  that  the  candle  almost 
scorched  his  chin.  “Something  has  gone  wrong 
with  Marcus!  You’d  better  start  right  away 
for  the  fort,  Narcissa.” 

“And  leave  poor  Asahel?”  exclaimed  Nar¬ 
cissa. 

“He’s  beyond  your  care.  There  must  be 
something  to  this,  for  Dr.  McLoughlin  to  send 
such  a  message.  I’ll  go  with  you  if  you  wish.” 

“I  do  wish  it,”  said  Narcissa,  with  a  sense  of 
relief  that  almost  made  her  smile.  Henry  as 
a  chaperon  and  guardian  appealed  to  her  sense 
(rf  humor.  “I  can  be  ready  to  start  in  a  very 
few  minutes  if  you’ll  see  to  the  horses  and  tell 
Pere  Demers.” 

OENRY  agre^  and  they  made  the  journey 
^  ^  without  accident,  reaching  the  fort  at  dawn. 

When  the  gates  opened  to  them  Archibald 
McKinley  welcomed  Narcissa  with  a  little  em- 
tnrrassment  she  thought. 

“This  is  decidedly  unceremonious.  Madam 
Whitman,  but  Dr.  McLoughlin  can’t  put  his 
foot  into  a  stirrup.” 

“Die  lack  of  ceremony  doesn’t  matter!”  ex- 
daimed  Narcissa.  “Is  my  husband  dead?  Is 
fhat  what  you’re  trying  to  tell  me?” 

“No!  No!”  cried  McKinley.  “What  can 
Pire  Demers  have  said  to  you?  I  don’t  know 


what  the  White  Headed  Eagle  wants  of  you, 
but  certainly  it’s  not  to  break  that  news  to  you. 
Will  you  rest.  Madam  WTiitman?” 

“Not  until  I’ve  seen  Dr.  McLoughlin,  thank 
you,”  replied  Narcissa.  “How  soon  can  that 
be?” 

“As  soon  as  you  have  breakfasted,”  answered 
the  factor. 

Relieved  of  her  worst  fear,  Narcissa  ate  a  good 
meal,  then  was  led  to  Dr.  McLoughlin’s  room. 

The  chief  factor  was  sitting  with  a  bandaged 
foot  on  a  stool. 

“I  can’t  rise.  Madam  W’hitman,”  exclaimed 
McLoughlin,  pointing  to  his  foot.  “Will  you 
accept  my  apologies  for  that  and  for  asking  you 
to  come  to  me?” 

“I’ll  forgive  you  gladly  if  only  you’ll  tell  me, 
without  further  mystery  what  has  happened  to 
Marcus.” 

“Just  close  that  door.  Madam,  then,  so’s  we 
can  speak  without  an  audience.”  Narcissa 
complied,  then  seated  herself  opposite  the  chief 
factor.  McLoughlin  leaned  forward  suddenly 
and  said: 

“Madam,  a  Snake  Indian  came  in  yesterday 
from  Fort  Laramie.  He  had  a  letter  for  you 
and  I  took  it  myself,  after  hearing  the  news,  to 
ask  you  to  come  in  here.  This  is  your  letter.” 

He  gave  Narcissa  the  usual  oilskin  packet. 
It  contained  an  unsealed  fold  of  paper  on  which 
Marcus  had  written: 

Fort  Laramie,  July  14,  1843. 

Dear  Narossa: 

Arrived  here  in  safety.  A.  B.  M.  agreed  to  all 
our  requests.  All  is  well.  Marcus. 

Just  for  a  moment  the  room  grew  black  be¬ 
fore  Narcissa’s  eyes.  Then  her  heart  began  to 
beat  heavily  again.  She  smiled  at  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Loughlin. 

“Is  this  your  news?”  she  asked,  indicating 
the  note  in  her  hand. 

“Madam,  I  do  not  read  other  people’s  mail!” 
thundered  Dr.  McLoughlin.  “My  news  was 
received  from  the  Indian.  Dr.  Whitman  left 
Westport  on  May  22nd  and  with  a  caravan  of  a 
thousand  souls  and  two  himdred  canvas  covered 
wagons.  They  are  on  their  way  to  Oregon  un¬ 
der  his  leadership.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it.  Doctor?” 
asked  Narcissa  very  gently. 

“First,  I’m  going  to  tell  you  a  little  about 
myself.  Namely,  that  if  Dr.  Whitman  brings 
a  thousand  folk  in  here,  Oregon  to  at  least  the 
49th  parallel  will  go  .American  and  I,  Madam 
Whitman,  will  be  held  in  blame  for  it,  by  my 
company  and  by  my  sovereign.  I  have  been 
over  friendly  to  Americans,  -  particularly  to 
missionaries,  and  Sir  George  has  seen  to  it  that, 
in  London,  I’m  the  guilty  party.” 

He  spoke  with  unbelievable  bitterness. 
Narcissa,  watching  him,  felt  a  great  wave  of 
sympathy. 
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“I  wish  it  might  not  have  hurt  you,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed. 

“The  hurt  has  not  been  done  yet,”  said 
McLoughlin  grimly.  “I’m  telling  you  this  to 
show  you  that  I’m  hard  driven,  not  only  by  my 
loyalty  to  my  countr\’,  but  by  a  desire  to  save 
my  own  skin —  You’ll  have  realized,  long  since, 
my  dear  Madam  Whitman,  that  this  is  no  game 
for  softies.  England  and  America  both  are 
acting  wdth  no  bowels  .of  compassion.  Your 
husband’s  caravan  will  proceed  with  no  imdue 
accidents  it  is  probable  as  far  as  Fort  Hall. 
There  every  possible  inducement  will  be  offered 
to  the  people  to  get  them  to  turn  south  into 
California.  If  they  will  not,  then  they  will 
proceed  along  the  Snake  River  canyons  imtil,  at 
a  favorable  spot.  Madam  Whitman,  a  massacre 
by  the  Indians  will  take  place.  A  massacre 
that  will  leave  not  so  much  as  a  babe  to  be 
carried  across  the  Blue  Mountains  into  Oregon.” 

Breathing  heavily,  the  sweat  standing  on  his 
forehead,  the  chief  factor  made  his  slow  pro- 
noimcement. 

“No!”  breathed  Narcissa,  her  eyes  black  with 
horror.  “No!  No!  No!  You  will  never  permit 
that,  Dr.  McLoughlin?” 

“It  is  not  mine  to  p)ermit,”  replied  the  doctor 
huskily.  “That  massacre  plan  had  been  gather¬ 
ing  headway  ever  since  Umtippe  first  turned 
against  you  at  Waii-lat-pu.  He  has  put  nearly 
five  years  into  working  among  the  Nez  Perces, 
the  Snakes  and  the  Utes.  .^t  his  signal,  the 
word  will  be  given.” 

“When  did  you  learn  this?”  gasped  Nar¬ 
cissa. 

“Yesterday  afternoon,  Madam  Whitman; 
Madam  McLoughlin  learned  it  from  one  of  the 
Cayuse  women  you’ve  been  kind  to.” 

“I  must  start  for  Fort  Hall  and  head  Marcus 
off.”  Narcissa  staggered  wildly  to  her  feet. 

“Ten  days  is  the  best  anyone,  even  an  Indian 
can  do,  between  here  and  Fort  Hall.  I  have 
sent  runners,  several  of  them.  But,  Madam 
Whitman,  your  hope  is  Umtippe.” 

“Umtippe!”  cried  Narcissa,  tragically,  “He 
hates  me!  But  Pere  Demers!”  with  sudden 
thought,  “He  can  handle  Umtippe.” 

“Have  him  in,”  cried  the  doctor. 

SHORTLY  the  priest  hurried  into  the  chief 
factor’s  room.  McLoughlin  rep)eated  his 
statements  of  facts.  W’hen  the  chief  factor  was 
through,  the  priest  smiled,  sardonically. 

“Some  one  has  been  telling  you  his  bad 
dream.  Doctor.  I  don’t  believe  old  Umtippe 
could  effect  such  an  organization.” 

Dr.  McLoughlin  pounded  on  top  of  the  split 
log  floor  with  his  cane.  “I  tell  you,  Pere,  it  is 
so!”  he  roared.  “Don’t  waste  my  time  doubt¬ 
ing.  You  must  caU  Umtippe  off!  This  goes  too 
far.” 

“What  may  you  mean  by  that,  if  you 
please?”  asked  Pere  Demers. 


“I  mean  that  Simpson  may  do  his  own  dirty 
work.  I’m  through.  ’Tis  one  thing  to  plan  to 
frighten  an  immigrant  train  and  deflect  it  south¬ 
ward.  ’Tis  another  thing  to  actually  permit 
these  hellish  redskin  clans  to  gather.” 

“You  malign  Sir  George  Simpson,  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Loughlin,  and  you  insult  me  and  my  cloth.” 
The  priest  w^s  standing  erect  now,  his  eyes 
flashing  angrily. 

“Perhaps  I  go  too  far  in  suggesting  that  you 
and  Sir  George  know  of  the  proposed  massacre,” 
said  McLoughlin  grudgingly.  “But,  I  do  know 
that  you  have  done  all  that  you  coufd,  P^ 
Demers,  to  turn  the  Indians  against  the 
Protestant  missionaries.” 

“What  have  I  done  more  than  the  Protestants 
have  done  to  turn  the  Indians  against  the 
priests?”  demanded  Pere  Demers. 

“Yes,”  exclaimed  Narcissa.  “You  have  done 
more  because  you  have  been  able  to  influence 
the  Indians  and  we  have  not!  Pere  Demers,  I 
don’t  for  a  moment  think  you  capable  of  taking 
a  hand  in  this  terrible  plan,  nor  do  I  believe  Sir 
George  Simpson — ” 

Dr.  McLoughlin  interrupted  “Didn’t  I  ad¬ 
mit  that  myself?  But  what  both  of  them  have 
done  is  to  play  with  the  forces  of  hell  and  now 
these  forces  have  got  out  of  hand.  You  will  get 
hold  of  Umtippe  at  once,  Pere  Demers.” 

“Certainly,”  replied  the  priest.  “I’ll  start 
immediately  for  Waii-lat-pu.” 

But  the  stockade  gates  were  already  swinging 
open  to  admit  a  solitary  rider.  It  was  Umtippe, 
jogging  in  serenely  on  a  pinto  Pony. 

Pere  Demers  stepped  to  the  door  and  called  to 
the  old  chief.  Umtippe  dismounted  in  a 
leisurely  manner,  leaving  his  horse  to  a  lounging 
Indian  boy,  and  strolled  into  the  chief  factor’s 
room. 

“All  are  well,”  replied  Umtippe. 

The  chief  factor  cleared  his  throat.  “Hearing 
of  your  great  power,  Umtippe,  I  have  a  favor  to 
ask  of  you,  for  which  I  will  pay.  The  Snake 
and  the  Utes  are  about  to  make  war  on  a  long 
line  of  Bostons  who  are  coming  this  way.  The 
Kitche  Okema  and  I  do  not  wish  this  to  happen. 
If  you  will  stop  it  I  will  make  you  the  richest 
Indian  chief  among  all  chiefs.” 

“Who  says  they  will  war  on  the  Bostons?” 
asked  Umtippe. 

“I  say  it.  I,  the  White  Headed  Eagle.” 

“Then  you  are  a  fool,”  grunted  the  Cayuse. 

Before  Dr.  McLoughlin  could  reply,  Pere 
Demers  spoke,  “Send  out  runners,  now,  Um¬ 
tippe.  Calk  in  the  war  chief  of  the  Snakes  and 
the  Utes  and  the  Nez  Perces.  Let  us  have 
council  together.” 

Umtippe  scowled.  “What  business  have  you 
two  to  interfere  with  my  business?”  he  de¬ 
manded.  “Shall  a  great  chief  take  orders?” 

Suddenly  Pere  Demers  brought  out  his 
rosary.  “When  I  reach  the  eighth  bead,”  he 
said,  “I  shall  begin  to  pray  your  soul  into  hell.” 
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“Til  send  for  the  war  chiefs,”  said  Umtippe, 
5ijlenly. 

“And  you,  Umtippe,  shall  be  my  guest  until 
return,”  added  Dr.  McLoughlin.  “You 
jffll  tove  all  you  wish  to  eat,  but  if,  at  the  end 
of  the  second  sunset,  after  today’s  sunset,  the 
jyfe  have  not  arrived,  and  if  {Jans  for  the  war 
the  Bostons  have  not  stop|)ed  you,  my  great- 
(gt(J  great  chiefs,  shall  be  stood  up  against  the 
itodade  wall  and  shot — by  me!”  He  turned  to 
jjircissa.  “Have  in  McKinley  but  tell  him 
list  what  has  hap[)ened.” 

HOW  she  got  through  the  succeeding  days, 
Narcissa  never  knew.  She  sent  Henry 
Spalding  back  to  Waii-lat-pu.  Madam  Mc- 
Lou^lin  was  ill  and  Narcissa  sat  with  her  for 
ipart  of  both  days.  The  rest  of  the  time  she 
talked  with  Dr.  McLoughlin  but  by  mutual 
MBsent,  they  avoided  discussion  of  Oregon. 
On  the  last  afternoon  they  were  silent,  Nar- 
dn  walking  the  floor  and  Dr.  McLoughlin 
leading  Scot’s  Na|X)leon  u{)side  down. 

The  Nez  Perce  chief  arrived  at  noon.  Archi¬ 
bald  McKinley  came  next,  accompanied  by  the 
Ute  runner  and  the  Ute  war  chief.  P^re  De¬ 
mers  followed  almost  immediately  with  the 
Saake  chief. 

Nardssa,  being  a  woman,  was  requested  to 
leave  the  council  room,  at  once  by  the  Snake 
chief.  Neither  she  nor  McLoughlin  dared  to 
argue  about  the  matter,  and  Narcissa  withdrew, 
to  pace  up  and  down  the  adobe  yard  while  the 
detote  within  the  room  proceeded. 

It  was  dusk  when  the  door  opened  and 
Archibald  McKinley  came  out. 

“We  can  handle  the  others,  but  not  Um¬ 
tippe,”  he  said,  “The  doctor  wants  you.” 
Narcissa  entered  the  candle-lighted  room. 
“Madam  Whitman,”  said  the  chief  factor  in 
English,  “Umtippa  will  not  make  us  the  desired 
promise.  See  if  you  can  make  an  apfieal  to  his 
memory  of  the  Little  White  Cayuse.  What’s 
Ikit  song?” 

Narcissa  twisted  her  hands  together,  offered 
in  unspoken  prayer  and  opjened  her  li{)s  to  sing. 
But  only  a  broken  note  came  forth.  She  could 
lot  sing.  And  she  knew  as  she  stared  at  the 
Ciyuse  chief  that  her  singing  would  fall  on  un- 
■orcd  ears.  A  devil  had  roused  in  him  that 
the  Little  White  Cayuse  herself  could  not  have 
iowned.  Narcissa  drew  a  deep  breath  and 
fUttbled  her  all  in  one  throw  of  the  dice. 
“Umtipije,”  she  said,  in  Cayuse.  ‘Tf  you 
•in  {iromise  that  Dr.  Whitman  and  all  his 
aravan  shall  not  be  molested  by  the  Indians,  I 
*01  agree  that  we  will  give  back  Waii-lat-pu  to 
)mu.” 

Umtippte  leaned  forward,  his  deep  eyes  ex- 
PRssiotdess  black  holes  in  the  shadowy  light. 

“And  will  you  return  it  as  it  stands,  with  aU 
4at  you  have  put  u{X)n  it,  you  and  the  doctor?” 
he  aJeed. 
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“I  will  return  it  with  all,  save  the  body  of  the 
Little  White  Cayuse.  That  I  shall  have  re¬ 
moved  and  buried  wherever  I  shall  at  last  find 
an  abiding  pJace.” 

“No!”  thimdered  Umtippa,  “She  belongs  to 
me  and  my  tribe,  the  gift  of  the  Great  Spirit.” 

A  passion  of  resentment,  that  none  save  a 
mother  could  have  understood,  swept  over  Nar¬ 
cissa  and  for  a  moment  clouded  in  her  mind  the 
great  issue  for  which  she  had  offered  her  sacri¬ 
fice.  She  rose  from  her  place  beside  Dr. 
McLoughlin,  thrusting  a  long,  trembling  hand 
toward  the  scowling  Cayuse. 

“You  can  demand  that  of  me!  You,  Umtippe, 
when  you,  better  than  any  man  here,  know  what 
the  loss  of  my  little  child  has  cost  me!  You  can 
be  so  low,  so  bad  of  heart — ” 

Umtipfje  interrupted  her  with  a  roar.  “Don’t 
talk  any  more!  Leave  with  us  the  little  White 
Cayuse,  or  I  shall  refuse  all.” 

Narcissa  sank  back  in  her  chair  and,  for  a 
moment,  hid  her  eyes  with  her  shaking  fingers. 
Then  she  moistened  her  lipa,  lifted  her  chin  and 
looked  at  the  chief  with  a  hauteur  that  exceeded 
his  own. 

“All  that  we  brought  to  Waii-lat-pu,  includ¬ 
ing  the  body  of  the  Little  White  Cayuse,  shall 
remain  with  you.” 

“When  will  you  go?”  demanded  Umtipjo. 

“One  week  after  Dr.  Whitman  and  hk.cara- 
van  reach  the  mission,”  repJied  Narcissa. 

“You  swear  before  the  White  Headed  Eagle?” 

“I  will  swear  if  you  will  sweap,”  agreed 
Narcissa. 

“I  swear  by  the  Great  Spririt  that  the  Indians 
shall  not  harm  the  caravan,”  said  Umtippje. 

“I  swear” — Narcissa’s  voice  was  very  low, 
“so  help  me  God,  that  if  Umtippje  keepjs  his 
word,  I  will  give  Waii-lat-pu  back  to  him.” 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  after  this,  un¬ 
til  Dr.  McLoughlin  said,  huskily: 

“Will  you  order  a  coupjle  of  steers  to  be  given 
for  a  feast,  tonight,  Archie?” 

“Ah-ah!”  breathed  the  chiefs,  pleasantly,  and 
the  council  was  ended. 

McLoughlin  detained  Narcissa  after  the 
others  had  left.  “Madam  Whitman,  I  have 
my  own  request  to  make,”  he  said,  with  a  grim 
smile. 

“And  what  is  that?”  asked  Narcissa,  wearily. 

“You  will  admit,  will  you  not,”  eyeing  her 
closely,  “that  I  did  all  that  lay  within  my  pjower, 
although  it  was  against  my  own  cause,  to  protect 
your  husband  and  his  followers?” 

“You  did,  indeed,  to  my  undying  gratitude!” 
exclaimed  Narcissa. 

“Madam  Whitman,  if  that  immigrant  train, 
with  its  wagons  and  its  thousand  souls,  reaches 
Oregon,  I  am  a  ruined  man.  I  am  fiifty-nine 
years  of  age.  All  that  was  best  in  me  for 
twenty-odd  years  I  had  given  to  saving  this 
territory,  to  ruling  the  whites  and  the  red¬ 
skins  for  what  I  thought  was  their  greatest 
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good.  It’s  for  you  to  say  whether  or  not  I’ve 
been  a  wrise  ruler.  I  ask  you  now,  I  beg  of  you, 
to  hasten  immediately  to  meet  your  husband 
and  deflect  him  into  California  before  he  reaches 
the  Grande  Ronde.  I  ask  this  as  a  ]3ersonal 
favor,  as  a  reward  for,  if  you  please,  for  saving 
yom-  husband’s  life  and  the  lives  of  a  thousand 
other  of  your  compatriots.” 

ANGER  and  compassion  together  held  Nar- 
cissa  quiet  for  a  space.  Then  she  said, 
gently,  “Doctor,  I  couldn’t  deflect  Marcus  one 
mile  from  the  course  h6  has  chosen.” 

Dr.  McLoughlin  brought  his  cane  down 
heavily  on  the  floor.  “But  you  could!”  he 
shouted.  “You  have  us  all  beaten  as  a  diplo¬ 
mat  and  you  know  it!  It  would  be  impossible’ 
for  anyone  but  you.  But  you  can  do  what  you 
will  with  Marcus  Whitman  or  Umtippe  or 
George  Simpson — if  you  desire  to  do  it  suffi¬ 
ciently.”  He  paused,  gazing  at  Narcissa  with 
an  expression  so  pleading,  so  eager  and  so  sad 
,  that  her  heart  died  within  her. 

“Oh,  Doctor,  Doctor!”  she  groaned.  “Do 
not  ask  it  of  me.  Ask  me  toxio  anything  else 
*on  earth  and  I  will  not  hesitate,  for  I  owe  you 
my  very  life  in  gratitude  for  what  you’ve  done. 
But  that,  I  cannot  do.” 

“Cannot?”  exclaimed  McLoughlin. 

“Will  not!”  replied  Narcissa,  sadly. 

With  infinite  difficulty.  Dr.  McLoughlin 
pulled  himself  to  his  feet,  and  leaning  heavily 
on  his  cane,  he  executed  a  low  bow. 

“Then  I  iiave  the  honor.  Madam  Whitman, 
to  wish  you  a  very  good  evening.” 

Narcissa  swept  him  a  curtsy,  and  left  him, 
standing  alone  by  the  solitary  candle. 

Narcissa  saw  no  one  that  night,  and  she  left 
for  W’aii-lat-pu  the  next  morning  before  anyone 
was  up,  save  Charley  Compo,  whom  Henry 
Spalding  had  sent  in  to  bring  her  back  to  the 
mission.  Charley  brought  her  two  items  of 
new's.  Asahel  Alunger  had  died  the  previous 
day.  And  in  the  night  following  Narcissa’s 
departure,  Umtippe  had  burned  the  grist  mill. 

They  held  the  funeral  for  .Isabel  as  soon  as 
Narcissa  reached  home.  Poor  Mrs.  Munger, 
utterly  forlorn  except  for  her  baby  daughter, 
Mary,  announced  that  she  would  now  never 
leave  Narcissa.  Henry  Spalding,  half  delirious 
with  joy  over  Marcus’s  news  and  entirely  igno¬ 
rant  of  Narcissa’s  bargain  with  Umtippe,  left 
for  Lap-wai  the  morning  after  the  funeral,  and 
Narcissa  began  at  once  to  make  preparations 
for  the  reception  of  the  great  train  of  folks 
that  must  pass  by  Waii-lat-pu.  Food  she  knew 
would  be  their  prime  necessity.  The  vegetable 
and  grain  harvest  had  been  enormous  that  year 
and  Narcissa  had  no  fears  of  being  unable  to 
supply  all  reasonable  needs. 

She  had  William  Geiger  set  up  the  stone 
hand  mill  that  Marcus  had  used  before  the 
arrival  of  the  larger  grist  mill  from  the  Sand¬ 


wich  Islands.  He  ground  every  day  until  the 
storeroom  was  overflowing  with  bins  of  flour,  1 
Potatoes,  turnips,  and  onions  were  measured 
and  piled  in  huge  quantities  where  it  would  be 
easy  to  distribute  them  to  the  hungr>’  horde. 

On  the  first  day  of  October,  Narcissa  posted 
an  Indian  on  the  hilltop,  with  instructions  to  j®' 
fire  three  shots  from  the  doctor’s  old  musket  iSB 
whenever  the  vanguard  of  the  caravan  should  jl™ 
appear.  But  not  until  early  on  the  aftemoM' 
of  the  sixth  did  the  signal  sound.  Instantly 
Narcissa  followed  by  the  Geigers  and  Mrs.  IT 
Munger  rushed  up  the  hillside. 


Far  to  the  east,  where  the  trail  over  the  pIa;^ 

began  to  rise  into  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  - 


Mountain  a  line  of  horsemen  had  appeared, 
and  as  Narcissa  reached  the  crest  and  shading 
her  eyes  with  her  hand  peered  over  the  familiar 
trail,  the  white  top  of  a  wagon  appeared  from  ^  *1 
beneath  the  first  growth  of  timber  on  the  piuifle  *  • 
moimtain  slope.  In  a  moment  another  white  top 
followed  this,  then  another,  and  still  another.  \- 
“Four,”  counted  William  Geiger,  “l  ive-^x 
— seven — eight.”  * 

“Hush!”  exclaimed  Narcissa.  “I  feel  moic 
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like  singing  Doxology,  than  like  counting.” 

So  they  stood  in  reverent  silence  while,  one  ,  j 
after  another,  the  white  tops  glided  down  into 
the  valley.  Indians  were  joining  them  now,  ,  . 
and  the  hillside  was  filled  with  comments  and 
conjectures.  P 

After  a  time,  a  horseman  was  seen  to  ride 
ahead  of  the  long  line  of  the  caravan  and  move 
westward  at  a  gallop. 

“That’s  the  doctor,”  said  Mrs.  Munger 
softly.  “He  aims  to  be  here  ahead  of  Ik  V  " 
others.  You  must  go  down  to  greet  him,  alone  Ltj 
Mrs.  Whitman.” 

“It  will  be  at  least  an  hour  before  he  can  ^ 
reach  here,”  replied  Narcissa,  unsteadily.  / 
“Still,  I  think  I  will  go.  There  are  some  little 
things  I  wish  to  finish  before  he  gets  here.” 

The  little  things — well — perhaps  that  was 
the  correct  phrase  for  them — !  Narcissa  hurried  _ 
into  the  deserted  house  and  changed  her  calico 
dress  to  the  gray  silk,  still  ample,  in  the  skirt, 
after  the  tragic  breadths  had  been  cut  from  it  rT  . 
three  years  before.  She  did  her  hair  more 
loosely  around  her  face  before  she  donned  the  _  ^ 
silk  and  stared  long  at  herstlf  in  the  tiny  mirror 
and  sighed  over  her  work-roughened  hands.  ; .  ^ 

Then  she  went  out  and  stood  motionless  in  the 
doorway  that  gave  on  the  east  trail.  ,  * 

She  was  motionless  until,  in  the  sunset  glow, 
Marcus  jumped  from  his  horse,  tossed  his  hat 
to  the  ground,  and  with  a  great  cry  of  “Nards-  j 
sa!”  gathered  her  to  his  heart.  ^  ^ 

Then  she  flung  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  ^  ‘ 

lifted  her  lips  to  his.  They  clung  to  each  other  =,  1®  ^ 
for  a  breathless  moment.  At  last  Marcus  raised  .  ' 

his  head. 

[ConiiniKd  on  page  139] 
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eOU’\^E  heard  that  “Every  wind 
has  its  leather”  and  here  we 
have  a  weather  man  for  every 
wind.  He’s  our  bureau’s  lat¬ 
est  addition — the  aviator.  His 
business  is  charting  aerial  chan¬ 
nels  and  taking  cloud-land 
mperatures,  conditions  far  above  us  which 
It  of  prime  importance  to  weather  forecast- 
g.  Officially,  R.  J.  Brown  is  called  an  aerog- 
tpher.  Soaring  in  an  airplane  two  or  three 
iiks  above  the  earth  he  maps  the  chilly  strata 
'  the  upper  air. 

Every  morning,  wl 
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rhile  thousands  of  us  all 
bvff  the  country  scan  the  daily  papers  to  see 
(hat  the  weather  will  be,  this  aerographer  goes 
rnwing  aloft  in  an  airplane  to  find  the  weather 
it  lives.  For  his  precarious  job  is  to 
simple  it  at  its  worst.  The  information  which 
ie  gathers  among  the  clouds  is  of  tremendous 
isportance  to  us.  His  reports  permit  our 
iftatbcr  forecasters  to  make  their  daily  pre- 
Iktkns  with  far  more  surety  than  was  possible 
tdore  the  winged  weather  man’s  advent. 

To  supply  ^ose  valuable  records  this  aerog- 
must  go  to  business  rain  or  shine,  al- 
vtys  prepared  to  meet  the  ever  changing  condi- 
im.  Irving  a  serene  surface  at  ten  in  the 
noraing,  half  an  hour  later  he  may  be  forced  to 
i|bt  a  whirling  windstorm  raging  far  up  in 
;ptce.  As  he  speeds  across  the  sky  the  huge 
:kehnmueter  fastened  to  his  airplane  registers 
1  freezing  temperature,  while  far  below  on  the 
pound  we  swelter  under  a  sximmer  s\m.  For 
jfotection  against  the  upper  elements  this 
leather  man  must  wear  a  heavy  “Teddy-bear” 
if  padded  moleskin.  When  his  suit  is  com- 
ortable  up  in  the  sky  it’s  too  hot  on  reaching 
Qwer  air  levels. 

Average  temperatures  the  aerographer  finds 
TOgressively  colder  as  he  mounts  into  space, 
ted  progressively  as  he  moimts  toward  the  thin 
ik  of  the  two-mile  levels  the  pressiure  drops. 
Par  checking  his  work  at  different  levels  he  car- 
^  an  altigraph.  Tlie  wind  he  encounters  at 
loe  thousand  feet  may  be  a  bare  breeze  while  up 
m  thousand  feet  is  a  chilling  gale,  a  potential 
linmaker,  for  the  faster  cooling  air  expands 
sore  rapidly  and  when  it  cools  past  the  dew 
joint  pour  its  water  to  the  earth  in 
mn.  Knowledge  of  these  different  air 
“■irrents  is  what  the  forecasters  must  have. 
To  assist  in  gathering  his  notes  our  weather 
scout  carries  in  the  co^pit  of  his  ship  an  aero- 
pa{A  and  an  aero-meteograph.  The  amount 
of  sunshine,  the  speed  of  the  various  winds,  the 
air  pressure  and  the  humidity,  all  of  these  vital 
fUtistics  are  used  by  the  forecasters  located  at 
die  various  weather  stations. 
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Rain  or  shine  this  ariator,  R.  J.  Brown, 
with  a  cockpit  full  of  delicate  instru¬ 
ments,  takes  off  from  Anacostia  to 
map  the  weather  two  miles  up 
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Brown’s  job  differs  radically  from  that  of  the 
average  person.  Instead  of  going  down  to  the 
office  in  the  morning,  the  cloud  reporter  sits 
in  his  office  and  takes  it  up  to  his  w’ork.  Let’s 
have  a  look  at  him  en  route.  He  takes  off  the 
groimd  like  any  other  skilled  pilot,  gains  a  little 
^titude,  banks  skilfully  aroimd  and  starts  a 
long  spiral  climb.  But  if  you  could  see  him  in 
the  codepit  you  would  realize  that  the  conven¬ 
tional  one-armed  paper  hanger  with  the  hives 
has  nothing  on  him.  Imagine  being  muffied  in 
a  clumsy  flying  suit,  hames^  to  a  folded  para¬ 
chute,  strapped  to  a  seat,  helmeted  and  go^ed, 
driving  a  roaring  demon  through  the  skies  and 
having  all  the  time  to  take  delicate  observations 
that  are  difficult  even  in  a  well-equipped  labora¬ 
tory  on  the  groimd.  For  his  flying  office  tearing 
[Continued  on  page  154] 
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Everybody’s  Personalities 


ampion  Prize-Winner 


EDALS  to  most  folks  are  bits  of 
treasure  to  be  cherished,  and, 
when  not  on  display,  to  be 
wrapped  in  cotton  and  tucked 
safely  in  a  locked  bureau 
drawer.  But  not  to  Irene  Roth. 
She  pins  hers  on  one  large  pad 
of  black  velvet,  which  she  rolls  up  like  a  medal 
salesman’s  sample  case  and  sticks  in  her  silver 
loving-cup.  The  difference  is  that  most  medal- 
holders  have  one  or  two,  but  Irene  Roth  has 
so  many  that  if  she  kept  them  in  boxes  in  the 
usual  way,  her  bureau  would  soon  overflow. 

One  would  hardly  guess  it  of  this  slim,  spar¬ 
kling-eyed  girl,with  the  dimple  in  her  cheek,  but 
at  seventeen  she  is  in  a  position  to  compete 
for  the  title  of  champion  prize-winner.  If  to  all 
her  medals,  gold,  silver  and  bronze,  were  added 
purses  and  awards  of  other  sorts  she  has  won, 
her  average  would  approximate  some  half  a 
dozen  for  each  of  her  years^  Her  actual  yearly 
average  is  higher  than  that,  since  her  prize¬ 
winning  record  covers  less  than  half  of  her  life. 

Irene  Roth  is  a  natural  bom  prize-winner. 
When  a  competition  comes  her  way,  she  is 
among  the  first  to  enter;  and  when  the  judges 
have  announced  their  decision,  her  name,  as  a 
rule,  tops  the  list.  Having  started  out  winning 
dolls  and  toys  in  children’s  races,  she  lately 
capped'eight  years  of  trophy-taking  with  a  free 
trip  to  Eurojx;.  In  between  have  come  thirty 
gold  medals  and  other  achievements  galore. 
The  range  of  her  skill  varies  from  dancing  to 
oratory. 

“Ow,  ay,  it’s  a  fine  Highland  lassie,”  nods 
many  a  grizzled  “Mac,”  watching  Irene  Roth 
dance  for  a  prize.  Some  of  them  take  their 
pipes  out  of  their  mouths  long  enough  after¬ 
ward  to  inquire : 

“Fra’  the  auld  North  Countree,  ma  gurrl?” 

She  stares  a  moment,  then  smiles  and  re¬ 
plies:  “From  Brooklyn.” 

Though  the  champion  Highland  dancer 
wears  the  MacDonald  plaid,  she  is  not  Scotch  at 
all;  nor  does  a  drop  of  Scotch  blood  run  in  her 
veins.  Still,  she  has  mastered  dances  of  which 
many  children  with  ever>’  claim  to  the  tartan 
hardly  know  a  step. 

Miss  Roth  got  her  start  through  the  interest 
of  Scotch  neighbors  when  she  was  a  fairy-like, 
blue-eyed  girl.  Like  other  children  on  her 
street  she  went  to  dancing  school  and,  like 
them,  learned  the  Highland  Fling.  But  she 
did  it  with  a  difference  that  decided  her  father 
to  let  her  specialize  and  he  sent  her  to  the  best 
teacher  of  Highland  Fling  dancing  New  York 
could  supply. 

She  used  to  go  around  with  her  Scotch  neigh¬ 
bors  to  Caledonian  games  and  festivals.  When 


This  "braw  Scotch  lassie" — Irene  Roth 
of  Brooklyn,  natural  born  prue-winner 
at  dancing  and  musical  contests,  has  ' 
just  won  a  trip  abroad  by  her  oratory 

she  was  nine,  they  prevailed  upon  her  parents  to 
let  her  take  part.  Those  were  interesting  days  for 
the  Roth  household,  just  before  the  big  event. 
Excitement  reached  its  pealc  one  morning  when 
a  parcel  arrived  with  a  strange  post-mark  and 
foreign  stamps.  Its  wrapping  disclosed  the 
pleats,  plaids  and  ruffles  of  a  genuine  Highland 
costume,  complete. 

Irene  adjusted  the  jaunty  red  feather  in  the 
black  velvet  tarn;  and  her  sisters  contributed 
suggestions  on  this  and  that.  Finally  the  day 
came,  the  clothes  were  donned  and  off  the 
Roths  went  to  the  picnic  park,  where  the  Ec¬ 
centric  Firemen’s  Association  was  holding  its 
annual  Scottish  events. 

Bands  played,  people  swarmed  and  young 
folks  and  adults  darted  about  in  kilts  and  caps. 

[Continued  on  page  Jjj] 
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«■  15  0^  souri,  has  become  the  largest 
peony  farm  in  the  world.  He 
believed  there  ought  to  be  an 
BjjrWPlCTtLl  extensive  market  for  peonies; 
lot  wasn’t — therefore,  he  created  one. 

Away  back  in  his  childhood  da)rs  several 
jundred  peony  plants  were  presented  to  little 
52)ert  Wild  and-  his  brother,  but,  after  the  ex- 
itei^t  and  interest  of  planting  them  had 
jisstd,  marbles  and  other  childish  games  grew 
nifli  more  important  than  cultivating  flowers. 

^wever,  the  plants,  of  a  more  than  excellent 
^tiiety,  although  neglected,  grew  and  bloomed 
i{Nfeion  until  they  attracted  the  notice  of 
M  of  die  himdreds  of  strawberry  buyers  who 
Rstt  KHitheast  Missouri  during  the  picking 
isesn.  While  commenting  on  the  beauty  of 
nteand  rather  unusual  size  of  the  flowers  he 
ousted  that  the  bo^  put  them  to  commercial 
Miiitead  of  supplying  the  town  and  its  visi- 
xnwith  bouquets. 

Wwy  much  excited  the  boys  clipped  the  whole 
ot  and  sent  them  post-haste  to  market.  Hav- 
Ig  cat  them  at  the  wrong  time  the  flowers 
Ottered  and  the  trial  was  disastrous.  How¬ 
ler, .the  next  year  a  crate  of  peonies,  properly 
atlhB  time,  was  included  in  one  of  the  car- 
ladl  of  strawberries  leaving  the  great  berry 
tn^  of  the  country  for  markets  all  over  the 
fcftcd  States.  The  two  Wild  brothers  anx- 
Mdy  waited  and  hoped  for  a  profit  of  eighty 
Mts  on  the  crate.  Instead — they  received 
bur  dollars! 

While  delighted  with  their  first  little  profit, 
SObert  W’ild’s  brother  had  no  visions  of  any  re¬ 
markable  success  in  the  peony  farm  and  sold 
iis  share  of  the  beds  for  fifty  dollars  to  his 
bthcr,  who  still  believed  that  big  things 
»uld  be  done  with  his  flowers. 

Persevering  in  that  belief,  cultivating,  work- 
fig,  Mr.  Wild  kept  on  improving  his  great 
Men.  It  grew  imtil  now,  dining  the  three  top- 
Wch  weeks,  it  averages  two  hundred  crates 
I  day  and  many  carloads  during  the  season. 

The  little  patch,  once  almost  hidden  behind 
le  bam,  has  now  stretched  to  fifty  acres, 
through  successful  experiments  Mr.  Wild  has 
»orked  out  his  present  plan  of  adding  each  year 
b  one  acre  of  ground,  set  in  new  beds  from 
toots  dug  in  the  fall.  These  for  the  first  three 
fours  are  allowed  to  grow  without  cutting  a 
blossom,  but  after  that,  for  twenty  or  more 
fours,  unless  weather  conditions  interfere,  they 
*il!  yield  a  good  revenue.  .According  to  this 
•fstem  only  three  acres  of  all  the  fifty  are  not 
Mluclng  marketable  blossoms  at  any*given 


These  blossoms  Gilbert  Wild  of  Sarcoxie.  Mis¬ 
souri,  is  cutting  from  bis  fifty-acre  peony  bed  sell 
for  as  high  as  serenty-fire  dollars  a  thousand. 


time.  If,  by  mischance,  the  great  fields  of 
flowers  are  frozen  or  hail  blasts  the  blossoms  in 
early  spring,  or  there  is  a  particularly  dry  season 
(for  Mr.  Wild  depends  for  sprinkling  entirely 
upon  rainfall)  the  roots  can  always  be  relied 
upon  to  sell  well  in  a  steady,  reliable  market. 
They  range  from  five  cents  for  the  cheapest  to 
five  dollars  each  for  the  enormous  compiact  rose 
type,  a  satiny  pink  changing  to  a  lilac  center 
with  a  glossy  reflex,  special  and  valuable. 

To  allow  space  for  plowing  and  cultivation, 
peonies  are  set  out  in  rows  five  feet  apart. 
Several  men  are  employed  on  the  Wild  farms 
throughout  the  year,  even  after  blossom  time, 
to  assist  with  the  work.  During  the  spring 
rush  and  in  the  fall  about  fifteen  women  and 
boys  cut,  sort  afid  pack  the  partly  opened 
flowers  in  paper  cartons  and  the  bulbs  in 
[Con/inued  on  page  i66\ 
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Everybody’s  Personalities 


Hers  Is  a  New  Profession 


r  THE  University  of  Michigan 
hospitals,  a  quiet  little  woman 
is  doing  work  that  stamps  her 
as  a  leader  in  a  new  field.  The 
field,  however,  will  always  be 
limited  and  the  workers  few  in 
number,  for  it  is  the  highly 
specialized  field  of  illustrating  surgical  opera¬ 
tions.  It  calls  for  high  skill  as  a  draftsman 
and  much  technical  knowledge  of  anatomy 
and  surgery.  Of  course,  the  woman  artist 
must  forget  that  she  has  such  a  thing  as 
“nerves”  and  stick  to  her  job  of  sketching 
no  matter  what  the  strain  may  be. 

The  increasing  demand  for  workers  in  this 
field  is  due  to  the  great  progress  made  in 
recent  years  in  medicine  and  surgery  together 
with  the  more  frequent  open  discussions  and 
exchange  of  ideas  among  medical  men.  The 
demand  comes  from  leading  surgeons  and  phy¬ 
sicians.  Several  of  the  more  important  hos¬ 
pitals  in  the  United  States  either  have  one  or 
more  illustrators  constantly  at  work  or  they 
are  waiting  to  get  one. 

Medical  illustrating  includes  the  picturing 
of  anything  connected  with  medicine  or  surgery. 
It  has  a  wide  scope,  ranging  from  the  drawing 
of  pictures  of  furniture,  fittings,  machines  and 
instruments  of  the  hospital  and  operating 
room  to  the  drawing  of  all  forms,  normal  and 
abnormal,  of  the  human  body,  down  to  micro¬ 
scopic  research,  structurally,  of  animal  tissue. 
This  is  done  in  black  and  white  or  in  color  and 
is  used  for  record  or  for  publication  in  medical 
books  and  journals. 

Miss  Perry  happens  to  have  had  just  the  sort 
of  wide  experience  that  would  best  fit  her  to  do 
this  difficult  kind  of  illustrating.  She  studied 
six  years  in  Boston  at  the  .\rt  Museum  and  the 
Normal  .'\rt  School  and  then  had  some  years  of 
modeling  in  her  studio  at  Los  .Angeles.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  she  entered  the  service,  exi)ecting 
to  model  for  the  reconstruction  work  of  muti¬ 
lated  faces.  But  they  fooled  her.  Instead 
of  doing  this,  she  was  set  to  work  drawing  for 
the  nerve  and  brain  specialists  at  Fort  Mc¬ 
Henry,  Baltimore.  When  discharged  she  was 
so  interested  in  her  army  job  that  she  went 
ahead  with  further  study  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Later  she  followed  it  up  still 
further  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  She 
was  fortunate  enough  at  Hopkins  to  study 
imder  Max  Broedel.  He  had  come  to  .\merica 
as  a  young  man  from  Germany,  developed  this 
line  of  illustrating  beyond  anything  done  before, 
and  still  stands  foremost  in  the  field. 

“What  training  must  the  woman  illustrator 
have  for  this  work?”  Miss  Perry  was  asked. 

“She  must  have  art  training  as  a  preliminary 


When  Miss  Perry  sketches  you  in  her 
antiseptic  smock  you  are  unconscious. 
She  is  an  expert  illustrator  of  surgical 
operations  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 


back^ound.  She  must  be  familiar  with  the 
drawing  of  the  human  figure,  with  p)erspective, 
with  mechanical  and  some  machine  drawing. 
I  should  also  include  modeling.  It  is  not  re¬ 
quired,  but  in  my  work  I  have  found  it  an  ex¬ 
tremely  graphic  way  of  illustrating  some  things. 

“The  student  at  Johns  Hopkins  studies  for 
two  years  or  so  the  general  subjects  of  .Anat¬ 
omy,  Pathology,  Histology,  and  Operations. 
Anatomy  includes  theoretical  work  from  books 
and  practical  work  from  dissection.  Pa¬ 
thology  is  concerned  mainly  with  the  appearana 
of  the  tissues  as  they  are  affected  by  disease. 
Drawings  are  made  of  normal  and  abnormal 
specimens,  both  human  and  animal.  Enough 
Histology  is  required  to  enable  the  student  to 
understand  the  representation  of  normal  and 
*  {Continued  on  page  i66\ 
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I  The  Providential  Snake 

I-  *^ranger,”  said  Alkali  Ike  solemnly,  “kind- 
^  Bess  to  dumb  critters  always  pays.  Old 
‘Man  Busby  down  to  Deming  found  a  big  rat- 
.  tlCT  caught  in  a  slide.  Did  he  kill  him?  No  sir, 
he  pried  him  loose,  and  that  there  snake  was 
so  grateful  he  foUered  the  old  man  home  ten 
miles.  Couldn’t  drive  him  off  the  ranch.  No 
sir,  the  animile  was  so  plumb  grateful  he  guard¬ 
ed  the  house  like  a  reg’lar  watch-dog.  Come 
to  be  a  great  pet.  The  folks  named  him  Wilbur. 

“One  night  the  feller  woke  up  sudden. 
Seemed  like  there  was  choking  sounds  right  by 
his  bunk.  He  got  him  a  light  and  what  you 
reckon  he  seen?  There  was  W’ilbur  coiled 
round  the  neck  of  a  sneak  thief.  Yes  sir!  And 
the  critter  had  his  tail  out  the  window  rattling  . 
for  the  police.” 

Fair  Enough 

The  wontan  engaged  to  clean  house  had  just 
arrived,  and  her  Lake  Forest  employer  had  been 
giving  her  a  few  instructions. 

“Now,  Mrs.  Bebb,”  she  concluded,  “please 
.remember  that  I  am  a  woman  of  few  words. 

If  I  beckon  with  my  hand,  that  means  ‘Come.’  ” 

“That’ll  suit  me  fine,”  answered  Mrs.  Bebb, 
“for  I  am  a  woman  of  few  words  too.  If  I 
shakes  my  head  then  you’ll  know  it  means 
‘Nothin’  doin’.  ” 

’Oo  ’Ooted? 

A  cockney  employed  at  an  .\merican  country 
estate  on  Long  Island  was  being  shown  around 
on  the  evening  of  his  arrival  by  a  scornful  native. 

As  they  passed  a  clump  of  trees  there  came  a 
sudden  hair-raising  hoot. 

“Ow,  blimme  me,”  cried  the  Londoner,  “for 
’eaven  svke.  wot  wuz  thet?” 

“An  owl.” 

“Righto,  my'  good  lad.  I  know  hit  wuz  an* 
’owl,  but  wot  the - wuz  ’^wling?” 


The  Native’s  Come-Back 

A  small-town  plumber  in  Maine  who  had  been 
called  out  to  one  of  the  palatial  summer  homes 
in  his  vicinity  to  repair  a  leak  in  the  water  pipe, 
entered  the  place  and  began  to  work. 

“Norah,”  said  the  woman  of  the  house  im¬ 
periously  to  her  maid,  “see  that  my  jewel  case 
is  locked  at  once!” 

“George,”  said  the  plumber,  removing  his 
false  teeth  in  a  significant  manner  and  handing 
them  to  his  helper,  “take  these  back  to  the 
shop!  It  seems  this  place  ain’t  safe.” 

Taking  No  Chances 

The  train  came  to  a  stop  at  a  small  town  in 
•  Mississippi,  and  the  kinky  head  of  a  gentleman 
of  color  protruded  from  the  window  in  the  Jim 
Crow  car.  Seated  at  his  side  could  be  seen  a 
brown-skinned  maiden. 

“Does  a  cullud  puhson  by  de  name  of  Jim 
Brown  live  heah?”  he  a^ed  of  a  station 
lounger. 

“Ain’t  neveh  heered  ob  no  Jim  Brown  heah, 
an’  ah  lived  in  dis  town  fo’  ten  yeahs.” 

“Is  yo’  right  sho’  dey  ain’t  no  Jim  Brown 
evah  b^n  aroun’  heah?” 

“Posilutely.” 

“Den,”  announced  the  arrival,  reaching  for  a 
suitcase,  “dis  is  w’hah  his  new  son-in-law  gits 
off.” 

Off  and  On 

“You  give  your  clerks  two  weeks’  vacation 
every  year,  don’t  you,  Mr.  Tintack?”  asked  a 
friend. 

month,”  grunted  the  eminent  hardware 
dealer. 

"A  month?” 

“Yes.  Two  weeks  when  I  go  on  my  vacation  ‘ 
and  two  weeks  when  they  go  on  theirs.” 
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The  Perfect  Guide 

C.  S.  Caverly,  the  English  humorist,  was  a 
practical  joker.  One  day  when  acting  as  a 
guide  at  Oxford  for  a  party  of  American  friends 
he  stood  under  the  window  of  the  late  Benjamin 
Jowett,  master  of  Balliol  College,  and  said: 
“This,  friends,  is  Balliol  College,  reckoned  to  be 
the  second  oldest  college  in  Oxford.  The  head 
of  the  college  is  called  ‘the  master.’  The  pres¬ 
ent  master  is  the  celebrated  Professor  Jowett. 
That  is  Professor  Jowett’s  study.”  Then, 
stooping  down,  picking  up  some  gravel  and 
throwing  it  up,  disturbing  the  great  man  at  his 
studies,  brought  him  red  with  fury  to  the 
window — “and  that,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is 
Professor  Jowett.” 

Silencing  the  Bray 

A  well-known  political  leader  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle-West  completed  a  full  course  of  study  in 
vetdrinar>’  surger>’,  but  never  practiced.  He 
branched  out  into  politics.  During  a  campaign 
his  political  enemies  referred  to  him  with 
mingled  sarcasm  and  scorn  as  “the  Vet,”  and 
one  day  at  a  heated  debate  one  of  them  asked, 
“Are  you  really  a  veterinary  surgeon?”  “Why 
do  you  ask?”  queried  the  quick-witted  pcditician. 
“Are  you  ill?” 

Unnatural  Selection 

WTien  Charles  Darwin  was  visiting  the 
country  house  of  a  friend,  the  two  boys  of  the 
family  thought  they  would  play  a  joke  on  the 
scientist.  ^  they  caught  a  butterfly,  a  grass¬ 
hopper,  a  beetle  and  a  centipede,  and  out  of 
these  creatures  they  made  a  strange  composite 
insect.  They  took  the  centipede’s  body,  the 
butterfly’s  wings,  the  grasshopper’s  legs  and 
the  beetle’s  head,  and  they  glued  them  together 
carefully.  Then,  with  their  new  bug  in  a  box, 
they  knocked  at  Darwin’s  door. 

“We  caught  this  bug  in  a  field,”  they  said. 
“Can  you  tell  us  what  kind  of  a  bug  it  is,  Mr. 
Darwin?” 

Darwin  looked  at  the  bug  and  then  he  looked 
at  the  boys.  He  smiled  slightly. 

“Did  you  notice  whether  it  hummed  when 
you  caught  it.  boys?”  he  asked. 

“Yes.”  they  answered,  nudging  one  another. 

“Then,”  said  Darwin,  “it  is  a  humbug.” 

He  Knew 

“Get  away  from  here,  or  I’ll  call  my  hus¬ 
band!”  threatened  the  hard-faced  woman  who 
had  just  refused  the  tramp  some  food. 

“Oh,  no,  you  won’t,”  replied  the  tramp,  “be¬ 
cause  he  ain’t  home.” 

“How  do  you  know?”  asked  the  woman. 

^  “Because,”  answered  the  man.  as  he  sidled 
toward  the  gate,  “a  man  who  marries  a  woman 
like  you  is  only  home  at  meal  times.” 
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One  Last  Fond  Word 

It  happened  last  summer  in  the  Adironda<ia. 

“All  aboard!”  shouted  the  conductor. 

The  young  couple  who  had  been  standing  a 
little  apart  started. 

“It’ll  sure  be  lonesome  here  without  you!” 
he  observed. 

“And  I’ll  miss  you,  too,”  she  told  him. 
“This  has  been  the  best  vacation  I  ever  had, 
and  all  because  I  met  you  yesterday.” 

“But  just  think  of  all  the  days  we  might  have 
been  together!”  he  wailed. 

“All  aboard,”  the  conductor  insisted. 

“Oh,  dear!  I’ve  got  to  go!”  she  exclaimed  on 
the  verge  of  tears. 

He  kissed  her  good-by,  quite  ignoring  the 
persons  who  looked  on  with  mild  amusement. 

“You’ll  write?”  she  called  from  the  platform. 

“Every  day,”  he  promised,  as  the  train  began 
to  move. 

And  then  he  suddenly  dashed  after  the  train. 

“Wait  a  minute!”  he  yelled  despairingly. 
“What  did  you  say  your  name  was?”  , 

A  Touching  Tribute 

A  curator  of  a  certain  zoological  garden  was 
on  a  vacation.  He  received  a  note  from  his 
assistant: 

“The  chimpanzee  is  sick.  He  appears  to  pine 
for  a  companion.  We  don’t  know  what  to  do 
pending  your  return.” 

The  Grasshopper  Limited 

A  branch  railway  line  in  western  Kansas 
bears  the  imdisputed  reputation  of  having  the 
worst  road  bed  in  the  United  States.  A  ride  on 
_this  line  makes  the  wildest  of  the  amusement 
park  roller  coasters  and  dip-the-dips  seem  like 
tame  sport.  One  day  during  a  particularly 
wild  series  of  buck-jumps  the  train  came  to  an 
abrupt  stop  and  then  started  to  back,, 

“W-wh-what  are  we  going  back  for?”  gasped 
a  breathless  passenger. 

“Engineer’s  fault,”  said  the  conductor  tersely. 
“Has  to  back  up  on  that  last  station.  He  made 
a  mistake  and  hopped  over  it.” 

Let  Him  Win  His  Spurs 

Tony  was  having  his  second  son  christened 
and,  being  very  anxious  to  have  his  name 
recorded  correctly  on  the  birth  certificate,  re¬ 
marked  to  the  clergyman : 

“Pleeze  will  ya  nama  my  babe  same  like  I 
giva  ya?” 

“Of  course,  Tony,  why  do  you  make  such  a 
request?”  asked  the  clergyman. 

“Wella,  yasee — itsalikadis.  Myfirstaboyl 
tella  ya  I  wanta  heem  chris’nd  ‘Tom’  and  ya 
putta  ‘Tomass’  on  heesa  paper.  Now,  I 
Wanta  dis  boy  nama  ‘Jack’.  No  wanta  heem 
nama  ‘Jackass.’  ”  « 
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We  Must  March 
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“Ah,  this  is  what  I  lived  for!  You,  standing 
in  the  gray  silk,  in  the  door  of  the  Waii-lat-pu! 
TeB  me,  are  you  glad  I’ve  come?” 

“Glad!  Marcus!  Marcus!”  Narcissa  lifted  her  ^ 
eyes  to  his. 

At  what  he  saw  there,  Marcus’s  eyes  burned, 
but  he  burst  forth  as  if  he  could  tell  the  truth 
»t  whatever  cost. 

"But  I  didn’t  do  in  Washington  what  you 
planned.  Narcissa.” 

“I  can’t  help  that!”  declared  Narcissa. 
“Whatever  you’ve  done  or  have  not  done,  you’re 
Marcus — Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear!  How  shall  I 
show  you  what  I’ve  grown  to  feel  for  you?” 

Narcissa’s  low  voice  had  never  before  held 
overtones  of  such  beauty.  “I  love  you, 
Marcus,”  she  said,  “I  love  you.” 

“Now,  indeed,  I  am  blessed  above  all  men,” 
murmured  the  doctor,  and  he  kissed  her  as  if 
never  before  had  he  laid  his  lips  to  hers.  .  .  . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geiger  held  back  the  Indians  as 
long  as  it  was  possible,  but  even  with  their  best 
diorts,  Marcus  and  Narcissa  did  not  have  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  alone  before  the  whole  crew 
burst  upon  them.  Narcissa,  even  had  she 
wished  to  do  so,  would  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  have  told  Marcus  of  the  fate  of  Waii-lat-pu 
that  night,  for  by  the  time  he  had  freed  himself 
from  his  Indian  friends,  the  first  of  the  immi¬ 
grants  were  riding  up  to  the  gates. 

Barrels  of  flour  were  opened  in  the  yard  and 
from  these  each  immigrant  was  given  his  por¬ 
tion  by  William  Geiger,  while  Marcus,  with 
Qiarley  Compo,  haftdled  the  vegetables.  The 
job  was  well  under  way  and  the  yard  thronged 
with  immigrants  and  gaping  Indians  when  Um- 
ti^Je  shouldered  his  way  into  the  glare  of  the 
fire,  by  which  the  distribution  was  being  done. 

“What  right  have  you  to  give  away  my 
food?”  he  shouted,  violently  striking  a  cup  of 
milk  from  Narcissa’s  hand. 

“You  are  a  liar!  You  are  a  thief.”  .As  he 
spoke,  Umtippe’s  lips  were  flecked  with  foam, 
and  before  N'arcissa  could  move  or  sp)eak,  the 
old  Cayase  struck  her  violently  across  the  face. 

Instantly  Marcus,  rushing  forward,  knocked 
him  down.  Umtippe  scrambled  to  his  feet, 
and  flung  his  tomahawk  at  Narcissa’s  head.  It 
cut  across  her  braids  and  buried  itself  in  Charley 
Compo ’s  head.  Compo  pitched,  head  foremost, 
into  the  half-empty  potato  barrel.  There  rose 
a  diabolical  howF  from  an  Indian  in  the  crowd. 
Charley  Compo’s  father  rushed  forward, 
tomahawk  raised.  Marcus  seized  his  hand  just 
in  time  tc^  prevent  his  scattering  Umtippe’s 
brains,  as  long  before  Umtippe  had  scattered 
the  te-wat’s. 


“Let  him  go.  Doctor!”  shouted  William 
Geiger.  “The  old  Wllian  has  got  to  be  killed  by 
someone.”  He  seized  Umtippie  by  the  arms. 

Umptippe  thrust  Geiger  aside.  “Let  him 
go,”  he  snarled  at  Marcus,  in  Cayuse.  “I  will  ' 
not  owe  my  life  to  you.” 

He  jerked  a  small  ax  from  his  belt,  and,  as  he 
made  a  rush  at  Compo’s  father,  Geiger  sud¬ 
denly  threw  himself  against  Marcus,  breaking 
the  doctor’s  hold  on  the  struggling  war  chief. 

A  moment  later,  with  the  ax  of  Compo’s 
father  in  his  skull,  old  Umtippe  lay  dead. 

NARCISSA’S  cheeks  were  bruised,  and  one 
of  her  braids  cut,  but  she  was  unhurt  other¬ 
wise.  She  was,  however,  terribly  shaken  and 
after  the  wailing  Indians  had  removed  the 
bodies  of  the  two  Indians,  Marcus  left  the  fur¬ 
ther  distribution  of  food  supplies  to  the  Geigers 
and  took  Narcissa  into  the  house.  .  .  . 

“You  don’t  know  all  it  means!”  cried  Nar¬ 
cissa.  excitedly.  “It’s  not  only  that  he’s  been  a 
nightmare  to  me  for  seven  years.  Not  only 
that.  That’s  the  least  of  it.  You  don’t  know.” 

“Then  tell  mo  what  I  don’t  know,  dearest,” 
said  Marcus,  after  he  had  tried  vainly  to  be¬ 
guile  her  to  sleep. 

Narcissa  rose  and,  pacing  up  and  down  the 
room,  told  of  her  la.st  encounter  with  Dr. 
McLoughlin'  and  of  her  bargain  with  Umtippe. 
“Have  I  not  said.”  she  ended,  cheeks  scarlet, 
eyes  blazing,  “that  the  hand  of  God  is  leading 
us?  Was  this  not  Divine  intervention?  It 
could  be  nothing  else.” 

“It  was  Divine  logic,”  said  Marcus,  his 
voice  husky  with  emotion.  “The  old  man’s 
cupidity  kdled  him  at  the  last.” 

He  crossed  over  to  Narcissa  and  took  her  in 
his  arms.  “Darling  Narcissa,”  he  said  brok¬ 
enly,  “what  can  I  say?  How  can  I  thank 
you?” 

“How  can  there  be  thanks  between  us,  you 
and  me?”  Narcissa  spoke  with  a  little  sob. 
“There  is  that  between  you  and  me  so  much 
bigger  than  gratitude — after  all  these  years, 
together — all  that  we  have  done  and  suffered 
and  sought — ”  she  paused,  pressed  her  bruised 
face  against  Marcus’s  heart. 

Outside,  the  immigrants  were  quieting  down 
for  the  night.  From  the  Indian  village  rose  the 
wail  of  squaws,  and  far  from  the  plains  came  the 
howl  of  circling  wolves. 

Marcus,  with  a  great,  tender  hand,  lifted  up 
the  flushed,  beautiful  face  and  gently  touched 
the  bruised  cheeks  with  his  lips. 

“Dear,  dear  Narcissa,”  he  whispered,  and 
gathered  her  closer  still. 
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Man  They  Hanged 

[  Continued  from  page  6i  ] 


observing  them  together  or  when  drinking  or 
supping  in  wine  shop  or  tavern. 

For,  heated,  or  in  noisy  company,  or  a- 
wenching,  or  in  their  cups,  those  tainted  with 
piracy  became  bold  enough,  and  seemed  to 
make  nothing  of  honest  folk  who  might  observe 
or  hear  them  and  their  bragging  and  revelry 
and  ribald  songs.  ^  - 

If  there  were  laws  to  bar  out  or  take  these 
careless  gentlemen,  I  know  not.  But  this  I 
know,  that  they  were  tolerated,  nay,  even  wel¬ 
comed  for  the  goods  they  brought  and  the 
money  they  spent  ashore. 

There  was  bribery.  All  knew  it.  And  more 
than  one  governor  received  gifts  of  plate  and 
jewelry  and  Arabian  gold  and  Spanish,  and  bales 
of  rich  stuffs  from  God  knows  where,  and  how 
obtained  God  also  knew  besides  the  crew  and 
captain. 

I  speak  not  of  privateers  with  letters  of 
marque,  nor  of  men-o’-war,  nor  yet  of  mer¬ 
chants  who  sometimes  took  the  craft  attacking 
them;  but  I  speak  of  folk  whose  only  business 
was  piracy;  of  captains  known,  unknown,  and 
suspected — of  such  notorious  *  buccaneers  as 
Captain  Tew  who  boldly  came  ashore  and 
bribed  the  Governor  of  New  York  and  even 
supped  at  his  table  and  was  his  boon  com¬ 
panion  and  reveled  with  him.  And  sailed  again 
to  the  Red  Sea  where  he  did  such  deeds  as  would 
sicken  an  honest  man  to  write  of — 

Again  my  pen  flies  too  swiftly,  and  I  must 
retrace  my  script  along  the  Tiver  front  to  that 
July  morning  when,  dressed  and  belted  and 
my  sword  slung,  I  stood  a-curling  of  my  hair  on 
an  ebon  stick,  and  examining  my  upper  lip  in  a 
small  French  mirror  to  discover  how  the  down 
grew  darker  and  longer — but  could  not  honestly 
believe  it  had. 

Came  that  same  Dutch  girl  who  was  becom¬ 
ing  my  plague  and  source  of  discontent — 
Maddaleen  Wyck — in  her  cap,  red  petticoat, 
red  stockings,  and  pattens. 

“Good  morning,  Dirck;”  says  she,  all  eyes 
and  dimples,  and  with  a  flash  of  white  teeth; 
and  stood  a-twisting  with  both  forefingers  the 
yellow  locks  that  lay  against  her  cheeks. 

“Good  morning,”  said  I  uneasily,  “and  why 
are  you  so  early?” 

“Because,”  says  she,  unabashed,  “you  go  early 
abroad  and  I  see  you  so  seldom  lately,  Dirck.” 

I  continued  to  curl  my  hair  and  thought  in 
my  mind,  “Now,  hang  this  girl,  for  I  do  not 
know  how  to  send  her  away  and  never  grieve 
her!” 

Now  in  our  city  of  New  York,  unlike  Lon¬ 
don,  as  all  know,  it  is  thought  no  loss  to 
dignity  to  engage  in  trade  or  keep  a  shop. 


Margaret  Philipse,  the  Patroon’s  Lady,  and 
the  richest,  thriftiest  and,  perhaps,  meanest 
woman  in  the  Province,  did  not  disdain  to 
gain  by  trade.  And  many  among  our  gentle¬ 
folk  keep  shop  and  buy  and  sell,  such  as  Lysbet 
Reiner  and  the  wife  of  Domine  Varick,  and  even 
our  late  Governor  Leisler’s  young  widow  who, 
when  he  mairied  her,  was  the  Widow  Vander- 
veen;  and  Gerrit  Bancker’s  widow,  too,  did  buy 
and  sell  and  dicker  with  the  smartest. 

So  was  it  with  Madame  Anetje  Wyck  whose 
late  husband  had  been  a  respected  magistrate. 
She  sold  bayberry  candles  and  pewter;  writing  I 
paper,  ink,  powder,  quills,  sealing  wax,  wool, 
tobacco  and  gilt  chains  and  lockets.  And  her 
handsome  daughter  sewed  and  darned  for 
others  and  set  my  house  in  order  every  morning. 

But  the  deuce  seemed  in  the  girl  whom  I  had 
known,  as  a  lad,  at  merry  but  boisterous  frolics 
where  we  skated  on  the  Kolch  and  made  sleigh 
parties  in  winter  and  strawberry  parties  in  May. 

She  was  very  fair  of  hair,  and  of  skin,  too, 
which  was  also  rosy;  and  her  eyes  very  blue  and 
her  arm  a  trifle  plump — yet  she  had  a  neat  and 
pleasing  figure  and  a  restless,  shapely  foot 
whether  in  pattens  or  morocco  shoon. 

Her  nature  was  light  and  thoughtless,  and 
she  might  laugh  or  languish  with  you  or  turn 
tease  and  plague  you,  and  you  never  knew  how 
much  was  meant  or  how  much  feigned.  Yet 
hers  seemed  a  tender  spirit,  too,  and  could  not 
endure  harsh  speech,  dissolving  innocently  and 
instantly  into  tears. 

Which  I  knew,  and  would  not  hurt  her,  yet 
desired  to  be  rid  of  her  coming  to  my  house,  and 
lately  more  than  ever — I  scarce  knew  why, 
though  I  know  the  reason  now. 

Well,  with  my  ebon-rod  I  curled  my  hair 
which  I  wore  soldier-trimmed,  that  is,  to  the 
ear-lobes;  and  in  the  small  French  glass  I  could 
see  Maddaleen  watching  me,  and  a  little  mis¬ 
chief  in  her  eyes,  and  much  provocation. 

“When  you  sweep  out  the  sand,”  said  I,  “yo® 
may  find  a  button  from  my  buff-coat.” 

“And  shall  sew  it  on  for  you,  Dirck,”  says 
she.  a-watching  me  out  o’  too  bright  eyes. 

“Shall  I  curl  your  hair  for  you,  Dirck?”  says 
she  very  sweetly. 

But  I  would  not  have  her  fingers  a-fiddling 
near  my  face. 

“Lord,”  said  she,  softly,  “are  you  afeard  to 
have  me  touch  you?  See  how  careful  I  shall 
be-” 

She  came  behind  me  and  rested  her  finger¬ 
tips  against  my  cheeks;  at  which  I  felt  the  red 
heat  my  face,  but  said  cardessly  that  I  had  done 
with  my  curling  stick  and  must  go  to  The  Dark 
Ship  for  breakfast. 
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And  so,  turning  from  the  mirror,  found  my 
body  between  her  arms;  at  which  she  laughed 
jnd  made  no  move;  but  I  was  reddening  again 
and  her  eyes  plagued  me. 

"Once,”  she  said,  “on  the  Kolch  ice  by  star- 
li^t,  you  had  a  kiss  of  me,  Dirck  Hazlett.” 

I  desired  to  kiss  her  yet  did  not  desire  it. 
Her  face  was  near,  but  from  such  toying  and 
caresses  I  had  kept  free — I  know  not  why — and 
was  no  wencher,  and  wary  even  of  the  shadow 
no  less  than  the  grosser  substance.  ‘ 

But  she  was  a  fresh,.sweet  scented  thing,  and 
had  warmly  perfumed  breath,  and:  “What  the 
deuce  is  a  kiss?”  said  I  carelessly,  “that  if  we 
take  it  or  leave  it  should  concern  us?” 

“Oh,”  said  she,  “do  you  kiss  so  many?” 

“As  many  as  I  kiss  and  no  more,  Madda- 
ken.  .  .  •  You  have  eaten  cherries.” 

“No,  my  mouth  is  not  like  that.  Touch  lips, 
if  they  stick,  then  I  have  eaten  cherries  and  pay 
you  forfeit  for  the  lie!” 

“Why  do  you  wish  me  to  kiss  you?”  I  de¬ 
manded,  striving  to  speak  lightly,  but  my  heart 
becoming  loud. 

“All  desire  to  kiss  you.  Dirck.” 

“That  is  a  most  silly — ” 

“No;  none  as  handsome  as  you  in  New  York, 
Dirck — ” 

“That  flattery  is  as  thick  as  soupaan,”  said  I, 
“—which  makes  me  think  on  breakfast.” 

“Then — you  won't?" 

“Oh,  Lord,”  said  I,  “ — yes,  I  will,  and 
heartily,  too,  you  little  baggage — ” 

And  I  gave  her  a  smack  which  took  her  breath 
and  which,  God  forgive  me,  troubled  me  and 
gave  me  a  desire  to  repeat  it. 

So,  out  o’  humor,  I  put  on  my  shoulder-belt 
and  sword  and  took  hat  and  went  out. 

And  there  espied  Captain  Kidd  come  ashore 
in  a  small  boat  from  his  sloop,  the  Sarah-O. 

Climbing  the  stairs  he  looked  up  and  noticed 
me  and  waved  his  arm,  and  when  arrived  upon 
the  street,  clasped  my  hand  with  bluff  cordi¬ 
ality,  asking  me  how  I  did,  and  had  I  yet  broken 
bre^,  and  took  my  arm  and  carried  me  with 
him  toward  Wall  Street. 

“Dirck,”  said  he,  “I  should  make  a  small 
fortune  on  this  voyage,  and  shall  then,  please 
God,  have  enough.  And  so,  with  this,  and  with 
the  snug  fortune  of  my  dear  affianced  wife,  I 
should  live  at  case  and  in  tranquillity  in  our 
pretty  city  of  New  York,  and  hereafter  make, 
at  the  most,  but  a  single  voyage  each  two-years 
to  England.  What  think  you,  Dirck?  Is  not 
the  prospect  pleasing?” 

“Charming,  sir,”  said  I  gaily,  “and  all  must 
deem  you  a  most  fortunate  man!” 

“I  have  been  fortunate;  yes;  and  I  thank  God 
for  his  gentle  dealing  with  so  rough  a  man  as  I 
be,  Dirck.” 

“Are  you  rough,  sir?”  said  I,  smiling,  “ — for 
you  seem  wonderfully  tender  for  a  man.” 

“Lord,”  says  he,  “a  sea  captain  must  be 
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rough  at  times,  and  often  stem  and  always 
firm.  Why,”  says  he,  “the  crews  we  ship  are 
often — the  greater  number — no  better  than 
unfledged  pirates,  and  ready  to  become  the 
mature  thing  at  any  moment.  And  many  in  my 
crews  already  have  been  so;  and  have  sailed  with 
Culliford  and  with  Tew  and  many  another  who 

hoists  black  colors  when  it  suits  his  purpose. _ 

I  know  them  all,  Dirck;  1  know  them  on  the 
seas  and  in  port,  in  Madagascar  as  well  as  here 
in  New  York  where  I  rub  elbows  with  them  on 
Broadway  and  drink  with  them  at  The  Dark 
Ship  and  the  Sea-Horse  Tavern.” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  motioned  with 
his  head  toward  a  seafaring  man  in  petticoat 
breeches  and  a  red  cap,  who  sat  a-sunning  him , 
by  an  ale-house  stoop: 

“Yonder  is  John  Wakefield,”  said  he,  “with 
his  pipe  and  ale  and  an  eye  as  mild  and  con¬ 
templative  as  a  cud-chewing  cow  in  June.  Yet 
there,  too,  is  one  who  took  the  Flower-de-luce, 
snow,  and  a  French  banker,  too,  when  there 
was  no  war,  and  he  had  no  commission  of  re¬ 
prisal  nor  dared  to  show  a  French  pass  to  excuse 
himself.  .  .  .  Yonder  he  sits  a-sucking  of  a 
long  clay,  who  slit  a  dozen  throats  that  day  and 
triced  up  a  Spaniard  for  his  crew  to  throw 
bottles  at.” 

“Sir,”  said  I,  “New  York  cannot  prosper  if  . 
she  always  harbor  such  folk  and  wink  at  the 
goods  they  land.” 

“Ho,”  says  he,  “there  be  others  in  the  Red 
Sea  Trade  who  never  walked  a  dock  or  felt  the 
swell  beyond  Sandy  Hook. 

“There  be  solid  burghers  and  merchants  of 
this  city — men  of  consideration,  men  of  resp)ec- 
tability,  and  of  wealth — and  some  even  of  great 
wealth,  who  know  more  about  the  Red  Sea 
Trade  than  some  who  trade  there. 

“That  their  money  is  invested  in  many  a  ship 
called  privateer,  but  which  flies  the  bones  and 
death-head  at  the  peak  when  a  fat  ship  turns 
to  run  is  certain. 

“They  not  only  buy  pirate  goods,  but  en¬ 
courage  these  gentry  by  taking  secret  shares  in 
enterprises.  1  know  it.  I  know  all  these  men, 
and  have  boarded  and  been  boarded  by  them 
in  every  sea  sailed  by  man — ”  He  laughed, 
grimly.  “I  should  know  a  pirate  when  I  see 
him,  and  I  do,  Dirck,  whether  he  be  stalking 
his  own  poop,  pistol  cocked;  or  whether,  like 
Wakefield  yonder,  he  sit  a-dozing  over  his  pipe 
in  New  York  City. 

“Who  should  know  pirates  if  I  do  not? 
Why,  when  I  commanded  a  ship  in  the  King’s 
late  war,  and  had  done  my  best,  and  was  com¬ 
mended  and  thanked  by  the  admiralty,  w’hat 
fate  overtook  my  ship?  My  own  ship,  too!” 

“I  heard,”  said  I,  “that  your  crew  turned 
pirate  and  made  off  with  your  ship  whilst  you 
were  ashore.” 

“They  did.  the  lousy  dogs,”  said  Captain 
Kidd.  “I  knew  when  we  were  fighting  that  I 
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'had  a  pack  o’  wild  wolves  under  me,  yet  did 
not  think  they  would  turn  on  me  so  soon  after 
an  honest  victory.  Well,  Dirck,  here  is  my 
lady’s  house,  and  you  are  expected,  I  suppose, 
to  write  her  letters  for  her  and  cast  up  her  bills 
and  accounts — labor  too  rough  for  her  pretty 
fingers  too  tenderly  fashioned  to  guide  a 
quill.” 

He  laughed  and  clapped  me  on  the  shoulder; 
and  we  opened  the  garden  gate  and  entered 
that  way. 

From  thence  Captain  Kidd  went  into  the 
basement  by  the  back  door,  saying  simply  that 
he  would  return  and  summon  me  if  all  was  clear. 

So  I  sat  me  down  upon  a  garden  settle,  but 
had  scarcely  done  so  when  the  basement  door 
flew  open  and:  “Oh,  Dirck!”  cried  Sancia,  and 
flung  herself  into  my  arms. 

I  THINK  nothing  ever  so  moved  the  humanity 
in  me  as  did  this  young  girl’s  unfeigned  wel¬ 
come,  and  at  that  instant  God  knows  I  felt  as 
though  I  had  been  bom  her  real  brother. 

I  took  her  head  between  my  hands  and 
smoothed  the  bright,  thick  lovelocks,  and, 
slowly,  laid  my  lips  to  the  band  of  curly  hair 
across  her  forehead. 

“Little  Mistress  Mischief,”  said  I,  “are  you 
'  weU?” 

“Marvelously  well,  and  so  is  mother.  Have 
you  breakfasted,  Dirck?” 

I  said  I  had. 

“And  now  are  come  to  cast  up  accounts  for 
mother?” 

“Yes;  but  why  do  you  not  do  that,  Sancia? 
You  are  well  schooled;  you  read  and  write  and 
cipher — ” 

“I  am  not  to  be  trusted  when  I  cipher,”  said 
she,  “and  when  I  write  I  spell  no  word  twice  in 
the  same  manner.  And  as  for  reckoning  in 
gold  and  silver  and  in  brass  or  to  take  correctly 
the  weight  of  Arab  grains — no!  For  I  cannot 
tell  a  Spanish  pistole  from  a  French  guinea,  or 
a  moidre  from  a  Caroline.  And  if  I  am  to  allow 
four  pence  per  grain  for  gold  short  of  these 
weights,  I  do  not  know  how  to  accomplish  it — ” 
I  was  laughing  and  holding  her  by  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  now  gave  her  a  little  shake. 

“If  you  marry  me  it  will  be  simpler  cipher¬ 
ing,”  said  I,  “bi^use  there  will  be  naught  to 
count  save  brass  farthings.” 

“Oh,  Dirck,  do  you  wish  me  to  leam  to 
•  cipher?” 

“No,  I  can  coimt  my  pennies  on  my 
fingers — ” 

She  took  me  by  the  shoulders  and  shook  me, 
too,  “Did  I  not  tell  you  about  my  dowry? 
I  care  not  for  your  pennies  or  whether  you  en¬ 
gage  in  trade.  No!  For  if  you  remain  at  your 
ease  then  we  shall  have  the  longer  hours  to¬ 
gether!” 

“0-ho,”  said  I,  “would  you  maintain  a  tavern 
slug,  Sancia?” 


“I  count  not  what  you  are  so  that  you  are  1 
mine.”  I  i 

Every  innocent  word  disarmed  me  the  more  I  s 
completely;  and  her  sweet  candor  was  winning  I  i 
a  most  tender  friendship  and  respect  for  »  |  I 
sweet  a  chUd  who  had  in  her  mind  no  wordli- 
ness  and  in  her  heart  no  interest  nor  other  mo¬ 
tive  than  to  give. 

Lord!  I  never  had  been  in  love,  never  had 
experienced  the  tender  passion — nor  did  I  now, 
unless  it  were  this  sudden  brotherly  interest  and 
ardent  sentiment  which  now  so  filled  my  very 
empty  heart  and  mind. 

'There  was  pleasure  in  it,  and  tranquillity,  and 
warm  desire  to  serve,  protect,  and  cherish. 

For  never  had  I  known  so  honest  a  maid  and 
sweet  as  was  Sancia;  and  maybe  it  was  because 
we  both  were  orphaned  that  we  so  quickly  and 
naturally  filled  each  other’s  hearts. 

As  for  a  subtle  passion — love — no!  She  was 
far  too  young  to  experience  it;  and  I  not  natu¬ 
rally  so  inclined.  Nor  could  contrive  to  so  con¬ 
sider  our  friendliness  which  seemed  the  sweeter 
for  its  tender  immaturity. 

Well,  presently  came  the  Widow  Oort  and 
Captain  Kidd,  and  I  went  to  kiss  her  hand 
which  was  soft  as  a  child’s. 

“Now  that  you  are  steward  here  and  master 
of  accounts,”  said  the  captain  gravely,  “Sarah 
will  know  what  this  minx  Sancia  is  costing  her, 
and  I  shall  have  letters  when  I  anchor  in  dis¬ 
tant  ports — ” 

“Ungrateful!”  said  his  lady,  laughing  softly, 
“did  I  not  send  you  letters  when  you  were  away 
before?” 

“Stingy  ones,”  said  he,  “ — but  you  shall  not 
be  bashful  or  hesitate  to  confide  to  Dirck  the 
chastely  ardent  sentiments  you  harbor — ” 

“Well,  then,”  cried  his  lady,  blushing,  “I 
harbor  none,  William,  and  shall  send  you,  for  a 
letter,  an  exact  account  of  my  household — ” 

“An’  you  treat  me  thus,  Sarah,  I  shall  turn 
Mogul  and  install  a  wife  in  every  port — ” 

“No  doubt  you  have  already  done  so — ” 

“Mother!”  cried  Sancia  in  horror. 

We  all  were  laughing  now  so  gaily  that  Sanaa 
perceived  the  jest  and  blushed  hard  in  her  turn, 
vexed  with  her  own  innocence. 

“Nevertheless,”  said  she,  “men  are  men  and 
like  enough  to  do  some  devilish  deed  when  dis¬ 
tant.  .  .  .  And  if  I  thought  Dirck  were  so, 
then  he  never  should  lie  away  from  me  a  single 
night — ” 

“Sancia!”  exclaimed  the  widow,  “where  have 
you  got  such  strange  notions!  Such  speech  is 
not  modest — ” 

“I  am  modest,  mother.  But  where  it  con¬ 
cerns  Dirck  I  care  not  whether  !  be  modest  or—” 

“What’s  in  the  worldl”  cried  Captain  Kidd, 
shaking  with  laughter.  “Why,  you  saucy 
baggage,  have  you  taken  Dirck’s  kindness  and 
condescension  for  a  true  pledge?” 

“We  are  pledged!  Are  we  not,  Dirck?” 
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I  looked  at  the  widow  and  Captain  Kidd. 
^  I  said:  “All  my  heart  and  mind  and 
jtiength  are  enlisted  in  Sancia’s  service,  and 
ilmys  she  can  command  me.  Is  there  more 
to  say?” 

“I  told  you  so!”  said  Sancia,  casting  a 
heavenly  glance  at  me.  “And,  Mother,  in  a 
twelve  month  I  shall  require  my  dowry  and  the 
•  other  house — ” 

“My  God,”  said  Captain  Kidd,  “this  minx 
has  undone  you,  Dirck,  and  never  wfint  lamb 
to  slaughter  as  meekly  as  you  go — ” 

“Well,  then,”  cried  Sancia,  “Yes!  I  did  woo 
him.  Because  I  knew  I  was  in  love  when  first  I 
laid  eyes  upon  him!  And  could  not  dare  to  let 
him  go  out  into  the  city  and  perhaps  the  world, 
nnpl^ed.  Was  that  carrying  it  too  high? 
Am  I  too  bold.  Mother?  But,  O  Lord!  I 
seemed  to  know  I  loved  him  and,  somehow, 
knew  the  danger  of  letting  him  escape  me — ” 

The  captain  leaned  against  the  doorway  and 
roared  with  laughter. 

“Dirck,”  he  said,  “you’re  fair  harpooned! 
She’ll  land  you  soon  or  late,  my  lad,  so  best 
come  alongside  gently  and  let  her  hoist  you 
aboard  for  the  flaying.” 

Sancia,  flushed,  breathless,  defiant,  looked 
from  one  to  another: 

“I  care  not,”  said  she.  “He’s  promised.  And 
so  am  I.  So  you  may  tell  the  other  young 
gentlemen.  Mother,  and  that  ends  their  per- 
^ezities  and  yours.” 

On  the  widow’s  pretty  features  the  bright 
color  of  astonishment  and  embarrassment  still 
lingered,  and  she  seemed  scarcely  to  know  what 
countenance  to  lend  to  such  behavior.  .Also, 
she  seemed  something  ashamed  and  gave  me  an 
odd  look  of  apology’  as  though  interceding  for  a 
wayward  child  and  asking  my  indulgence. 

“Sancia.”  she  said,  “you  are  but  fifteen 
turned,  and  you  are  making  out  of  a  pleasantry 
an  affair  of  serious  complexion.  Mr.  Hazlett 
is  a  man,  grown;  while  you  are  yet  a  child.  It 
b  not  possible  that  either  you  or  he  could  enter¬ 
tain  those  deeper  sentiments — ” 

“I  do!”  said  Sancia  earnestly.  “Do  you  not 
also,  Dirck?” 

-  What  was  I  to  say?  I  went  to  Madam  Oort 
and  kissed  her  hand,  and.  holding  it,  I  said: 

“I  did  not  understand  how  lonely  I  was  until 
your  kindness  showed  me  what  a  friendly 
refuge  I  have  found  among  you.  I  honor  you. 
Madam;  I  respect  Captain  Kidd;  and,  as  for 
Sancia,  I  never  knew  so  lovely  a  maid,  and  I  do 
love  her,  and  love  you  all — ” 

“Do  you  hear,  Mother?  He  says  he  loves 
me!” 

“I  do,”  said  I.  “Let  us  grow  up  together, 
Sancia — for  I  am  not  yet  very  reverend,  ancl 
have  a  career  to  begin  and  a  livelihood  to  win; 
*nd  you  have  some  few  years  in  which  to 
sun  you  and  so  slowly  ripen  under  magic 


skies.  .  .  •  Be  at  ease;  I  love  you,  Sancia. 
And  you  love  me,  I  am  persuaded.  But  only 
time  shall  reveal  in  what  degree. 

“.And  it  shall  reveal  it,  never  fear.  And, 
meanwhile,  love  is  love.  .  .  .  And  we  are 
friends,  Sancia — than  which  passion  there  is 
none  stronger,  none  tenderer.” 

“That,”  said  Captain  Kidd,  “is  honest  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  finely  said.  And  I  say  to  you 
two  children,  yes.  love  each  other  and  love  us, 
and  love  honor  and  truth;  and  if  God  lead  you 
not  together  in  the  years  to  come,  then  you  shall 
not  come  together  in  any  closer  bond  than  that 
which  now  binds  you  together  and  to  us.  And 
all  shall  be  content  because  it  is  God’s 
will.” 

After  a  silence,  Sancia  cast  a  shy  but' confi¬ 
dent  glance  at  me. 

“I  know  what  God  desires,”  she  murmured. 

It  happened  thtt,  after  dinner,  some  gentle¬ 
men  of  importance  were  to  gather  here  in 
Madam  Oort’s  house,  they  having  desired  a 
meeting  with  Captain  Kidd. 

.As  we  were  seated  at  table  the  captain  men¬ 
tioned  it  and  asked  me  to  remain  and  make  one 
of  them  at  this  impending  conference. 

“For,”  said  he,  “you  have  a  level  mind, 
Dirck,  and  a  cool  head  for  so  young  a  man. 
And  I  would  have  your  opinion  concerning 
these  gentlemen  and  their  plans  and  schemes 
and  proposals.  For,”  says  he,  “I  am  a  good 
sailor,  I  think,  and  not  too  stupid  in  trade,  but 
I  confess  I  am  not  subtle  in  council,  nor  quick 
to  penetrate  those  more  deeply  concealed 
motives  that  animate  great  folk  in  their  great 
designs.” 

His  lady  said  to  me  with  her  tender  smile: 
“He  is  a  very  child  in  that  he  believes  in  all  men 
until  they  prove  unworthy.  .And,  as  for  folk  of 
consequence  and  in  high  places.  Lord,  Mr. 
Hazlett,  he  will  not  believe  them  capable  of  any 
guile  or  deceit  or  treachery  or  other  dishonesty 
unless  they  flaunt  their  ignominy — as  witness 
our  governor — ” 

“I  understand,”  said  I.’ 

We,  having  dined,  lingered  over  our  cherries 
and  Curasao  liqueur.  Sancia  beckoned  me  to 
come  and  sit  beside  her,  and  slipped  her  hand 
into  mine  and  teased  me  with  great,  fat  cherries 
which  she  offered,  then  dangled  jast  too  high 
for  me  to  attain  a  bite. 

Captain  Kidd  and  his  lady  were  conversing 
in  low  voices,  and  I  heard  her  say,  once  or  twice: 
“I  bid  you  have  a  care  of  any  such  affairs,  Wil¬ 
liam.  I  know  you  to  be  clean,  but  others  might 
think  different  if  you  rub  elbows  with  those  whose 
employees  are  said  to  sail  On  the  Account  and 
ply  their  trade  in  the  Red  Sea.” 

And  again  I  thought  to  hear  her  mention  the 
name  of  Frederick  Philipsc,  and  of  Robert 
Livingston. 

“Are  they  coming  hither?”  I  asked  Sancia. 

“I  think  so.  But  why  docs  Mother  wish  you 
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to  sit  in  the  parlor  with  these  men  when  I  need 
you  so  much  myself?” 

A  servant  came  to  announce  Mr.  Livingston. 

'TTiE  several  gentlemen  who  had  been  ex- 
A  pected  were  now  arriving,  and  Mistress 
Oort  received  them  in  the  parlor,  a  stiff,  strange 
room  seldom  used,  and  still  retaining  a  musty 
smell  though  aired  and  sprinkled  with  lavender 
— as  Sancia  w'hispered  to  me  while  she  sniffed 
the  air. 

First- arrived  Robert  Livingston,  as  I  say, 
manor-lord  of  the  name,  a  cold,  dark  gentleman 
in  a  large  dark  cloak — haughty,  often  arrogant, 
yet  of  distinguished  bearing  and  manners  when 
he  chose,  and  could  be  politely  charming  if  it 
suited  him  to  be  so. 

•  A  servant  took  his  tall-crowned  hat  and 
cloak  and  walking  stick.  H%  wore  no  sword. 
He  advanced  with  sophisticated  politeness,  for 
he  was  equally  at  home  at  court,  in  manor- 
house,  or  in  shop  or  cottage,  and  paid  his  com¬ 
pliments  to  Mistress  Oort.  To  Sancia  he 
bowed  but  did  not  kiss  her  hand,  which  I  saw 
very  plainly,  vexed  her.  To  Captain  Kidd  he 
said,  most  amiably: 

“Well,  Captain,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,”  and 
shook  him  by  the  hand. 

Then  noticing  me,  he  hesitated  not  an  in¬ 
stant  but  bowed  most  courteously  and  I  ren¬ 
dered  him  his  salute  the  lower  still. 

Well,  he  knew  me  as  the  son  of  my  father, 
and  also  was  aware  that  my  father  never  had 
liked  him.  He  was,  if  he  chose,  at  liberty  to 
recollect  my  sauciness  to  him  on  that  dark 
morning  when  they  himg  Leisler  in  the  rain. 

But  it  was  plain  to  me  that  Mr.  Livingston 
had  come  here  to  be  agreeable,  for  he  said  ver>' 
civilly  to  me: 

“Mr.  Hazlett,  I  am  at  ease  to  see  one  of  the 
Derringdales  again,  for  the  present  Lord  is  a 
friend  o’  mine,  and  also  I  knew  your  father.” 

“Who  knew  my  father,”  said  I,  “may  be 
coimted  honored,  Mr.  Livingston,  but  as  for  his 
Lordship,  I  know  nothing  about  him,  for  he 
never  has  bothered  his  head  about  me  and  is  not 
likely  to.” 

So  we  “got  over  the  bar  without  capsizing.” 
as  Captain  Kidd  remarked  to  me  later;  and  we 
both  ignored  our  late  unpleasantness  on  the 
Common. 

Came  pleasantly  to  this  conference  the 
Phillipsburgh  Patroon,  and  wore  his  mourning 
for  Margaret  who  was  dead  in  June — a  grossly 
made  Dutchman  with  the  figure  and  face  and 
thumbs  of  a  carpenter — which  he  had  once 
been — but  his  was  a  shrewd  eye  and  a  chilly 
one;  and  God  knows  Frederick  Philipse  was 
both  of  these,  a  remorseless  contriving  and 
secret  man. 

He  made  his  manners  boorishly,  and  then 
shook  my  hand,  for  all  in  New  York  had  known 
my  father,  and  all  knew  who  I  was,  whatever 


they  might  think  about  my  conduct  as  tavern 
idler  prone  to  high  spirits  and  to  quarrels. 

Then  entered  Pell  of  Pelham — he  of  old  Eng¬ 
land,  I  mean — and  nephew  to  him  who  was 
served  the  writ  by  the  Court  Messenger  Van 
Elslant,  with  Albert  the  Trumpeter  at  his 
booted  heels.  He  had  a  pointed  nose  and 
green  eyes  set  too  near  his  nose;  and  his  head 
was  as  round  as  a  bullet. 

Etienne  Delaney  arrived  last — graceful  and 
animaterWike  all  Frenchmen,  yet  with  the 
dour  iron  of  the  Huguenot  and  his  straight 
limbs  and  figure — and  always  I  felt  that  here 
was  a  real  soldier,  and  would  beget  soldiers,  and 
was  fitter  to  be  a  sword-master  than  to  build 
mills  and  trade  over-seas. 

Well,  now  that  these  very  great  folk  had 
gathered,  I  was  already  arrived  at  an  opdnkn 
coincerning  why  they  came  here. 

Colonel  Philipse  had  been  for  twenty  years  a 
counselor.  His  and  Margaret’s  business  ven¬ 
tures  were  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  as  well 
as  among  the  Iroquois  and  pelt  traders  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley. 

He  could  say  what  he  damned  pleased,  but 
my  father  told  me  that  Frederick  Philipse  and 
Alargaret  had  direct  dealings,  also,  with  Mada¬ 
gascar  which,  as  all  know — is  the  most  notorious 
nest  of  pirates  in  the  world. 

There  could  be  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
Frederick  Philipse ’s  ships  supplied  pirates  with 
gunpowder,  spirits,  flour,  weapons,  and  otha 
necessities  at  shameful  rates,,  and  that  he  to<A 
his  pay  at  usury  in  gold,  silver,  Jewels  and  mer¬ 
chandise  captured  from  honest  traders  by  these 
same  pirates. 

It  seemed  strange  that  such  illicit  commerce 
should  be  winked  at  and  condoned  and  not 
be  considered  dishonorable  by  honest  men  in 
New  York.  However,  I  know  that  my  father 
deemed  it  a  filthy  business,  and  was  at  no  pains 
to  conceal  his  opinions.  Yet,  Robert  Living¬ 
ston,  and  John  Pell,  and  Etienne  Delaney,  also, 
did  countenance  it,  and  were  privy  to  it,  as  were 
many  high  officials  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in¬ 
cluding  the  governor  himself. 

And  so  New  York  had  become  a  resort  for 
pretended  privateers  and  other  dubious  craft 
w'hich  truly  were  no  other  than  real  pirates,  and 
flew  the  death’s  head  when  it  suited  them. 
And  it  seemed  to  suit  them  the  greater  portion 
of  their  every  voyage. 

Well,  all  having  arrived,  and  wine  and 
cherries  and  cakes  and  coffee  having  been 
served.  Madam  Oort  rose  and,  in  her  pretty 
way,  took  leave  of  all,  and  Sancia  made  many 
curtsies  and  withdrew  reluctantly,  looking 
pettishly  at  me. 

There  was  a  brief  silence,  and  Colonel  Living¬ 
ston  turned  slowly  to  me  as  though  politdy 
questioning  my  presence,  which  Captain  Kidd 
noticed,  and  said  in  his  hearty  way: 

“As  Mr.  Hazlett  is  like  to  join  in  business 
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with  me,  I  think  it  best  that  he  should  know  all 
I  know  concerning  affairs—” 

He  caught  Mr.  Pell’s  stealthy  eye  and  seemed 
to  read  it,  but  went  on  without  pause,  “ — Be¬ 
cause  gentlemen,  there  is  nothing  secret  in  my 
business,  but  my  log  and  accounts  will  all  bear 
dayli^t,  and  I  had  as  soon  you  should  inspect 
them  as  myself.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  hove 
to  and  you  may  come  aboard  me  without  a 
shi)t!” 

He  laughed  at  his  own  wit,  loudly, 
frankly,  and  drank  off  his  coffee  from  the 
saucer  where  it  had  cooled. 

As  lor  me,  I  remained  confused  and  surprised 
at  his  kindness,  because  I  had  not  known  he 
r^lly  meant  to  make  me  even  a  petty  part  of 
his  own  business. 

I  said  nothing,  however,  the  gentlemen  look¬ 
ing  at  me,  at  Captain  Kidd,  and  then  at  Mr. 
Livingston  who  seemed  to  be  recognized  as 
their  spokesman. 

“Wdl,  then,”  said  he  with  seeming  candor, 
“as  all  here  are  gentlemen  of  honor  and  honest 
merchants,  let  us  consider  the  enterprise  which 
brings  us  together.  So,  gentlemen,  by  your 
leave,  I  shall  briefly  unfold  what  is  in  our  minds 
in  general  and  what,  in  particular,  concerns  our 
worthy  and  honorable  fellow  citizen.  Captain 
Kidd.” 

He  paused,  sipped  his  Madeira,  set  aside  the 
iJaso,  and  addressed  himself  directly  to  Captain 
Kidd: 

“Sir,”  said  he,  “all  in  New  York  City  know 
!  you  as  a  man  of  probity,  of  courage,  of  enter¬ 
prise,  of  solid  sumtahce;  I  may  even  take  the 
i  liberty  to  add,  a  man  of  considerable  wealth.”- 
“I  am  well  to  do,”  remarked  the  captain 
frankly,  “but  as  for  further  eulogy  upon  my 
enterprise  and  courage,  I  fear  you  are  too  kind. 
Colonel.” 

Livingston  smiled  and  bowed.  “Sir,”  said 
he,  “all  know  what  Colonel  Hewson  said  of 
your  bravery  in  the  late  war  in  the  West  Indies, 

!  and  how  Mr.  Cooper  spoke  of  your  behavior 
1  when,  aboard  the  Lyon,  he  saw  you  bring  your 
ship  into  action  and  fight  Monsieur  Du  Cass  all 
day  long,  gun  for  gun — ” 

“Tush!”  cried  the  captain,  “ — any  loyal 
sailor  would  have  done  the  like!  Come,  sir,  let 
it  lie  so  that  I  am  no  greater  coward  than  others, 
so  open  your  ports  and  run  out  your  guns, 
Cobnel,  for  you’ve  the  weather  gauge  o’  me 
and  you  know  it!” 

He  roared  with  laughter,  Delaney  laughed, 
Pell  screwed  his  features,  and  Philipse  cackled. 

“Very  well,”  said  Livingston,  “this,  then,  is 
our  proposal,  that,  as  there  are  at  present  four 
stout  vessels  in  this  port  which  are  fitting  for 
the  Malabar  trade,  and  commanded  by  known 
and  enterprising  men — firstly,  that  we  five 
Dierchants  participate  in  the  cost  of  fitting  these 
said  four  vessels;  secondly,  that  each  among  us 


does  subscribe  eight  hundred  pounds  toward 
this  enterprise,  which  is  £200  apiece  to  each 
vessel;  and  that,  if  this  proposal  and  general 
scheme  be  agreeable,  we  examine  into  it  further 
and  consider  it  in  detail,  and  summon  before 
us  the  four  captains  of  these  four  vessels — 
which  four  craft  be  two  brigantines,  a  top-sail 
schooner  and  a  sloop — ” 

“Sir,”  interrupted  Kidd  sharply,  “You  name 
those  four  captains  when  you  describe  their 
vessels.  I  know  whom  you  mean.  You  speak 
of  Thomas  Tew,  John  Ireland,  Tom  Wake, ‘and 
Billy  Maze. 

“And  is  it  with  these  gentlemen  that  you 
purpose  to  compound  in  the  Malabar  trade?” 
He  lAughed  and  shook  his  head,  “No,  gentle¬ 
men,  not  I,  then.” 

There  ensued  a  silence.  Then  Livingston  said 
suavely,  “Letters  ofreprisal  shall  be  procured, 
of  course,  and  all  due  legal  steps  taken  and  all 
forms  most  scrupulously — ” 

“Sir,”  interrupted  Kidd,  bluntly,  “I’ll  not 
touch  it.”  He  got  up  from  his  chair  abruptly, 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  and  re¬ 
turned  again  to  his  chair. 

“Since  I’ve  been  a-sailing,”  said  he,  “every 
month  o’  the  year,  and  every*  year,  too,  such 
opportunities  are  offered  me.  I’ve  had  none 
o’  them;  I’ll  have  none  o’  them.” 

“But  hearken,  sir,”  began  Colonel  Pell,  when 
Kidd  cut  him  short: 

“Hearken?  Why,  sir?  To  what  purpose?  I 
shall  embark  in  no  such  enterprise.  I  care  not 
for  the  law  of  it  or  for  the  letters  of  reprisal,  or 
if  it  be  the  Malabar  trade  or  the  Red  Sea  trade 
you  call  it.  I  care  not  for  the  gain  of  it,  or  if  I 
am  like  to  find  my  fortune  in  the  hold  of  Tom 
Tew’s  Wildfire  Brigantine,  or  in  the  guts  o’ 
Jack  Ireland’s  sloop,  either. 

“No,  sir,  I  shall  not  participate  with  anybody 
if  he  were  the  King  pf  England  himself,  in  any 
enterprise  conducted  by  Mr.  Tew,  or  Mr.  Wake, 
or  Mr.  Ireland,  or  Mr.  Maze.” 

“Well,  damme,”  broke  in  Philipse  harshly, 
“to  hear  you  speak  one  would  suppose  these 
four  captains  to  be  very  pirates.” 

At  that  Kidd  turned  on  him,  red  in  the  face 
and  his  blue  eyes  ablaze. 

“Then  you  shall  have  it  if  you  ask  for  it. 
Colonel  Philipse,”  cried  he,  “yes,  every  one  o’ 
these  four  captains  has  sailed  On  the  Account, 
and,  whatever  the  law  and  form  and  purpose  of 
this  Malabar  affair,  I  shall  not  invest  a  penny 
in  it.” 

He  got  up  again  and  began  to  walk  about 
still  talking: 

“I  care  not  what  has  become  customary  in 
New  York,  and  what  is  deemed  fair  trade  and 
honest.  I  do  not  criticise  those  who  care  to 
embark  on  such  an  enterprise.  But,  as  for  me, 
no;  1  will  not.  Because  such  a  business  does 
not  suit  my  taste.  And,  also,  because  I  know 
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something  of  men  in  the  Red  Sea  traffic  and 
gentlemen  who  sail  On  the  Account;  and  it 
makes  them  not  a  whit  better  in  my  mind,  that 
they  carry  letters  o’  this  and  that  and  show 
Dutch  or  Spanish  or  French  passes  with  their 
booty.  No,  by  God! — ” 

“Very  well,’’  said  Livingston,  calmly,  “if  you 
are  averse  to  privateering,  then  we  can  scarce 
hope  to  persuade  you.  .  .  .  And  I  for  one 

am  sorry,  Captain  Kidd,  for  you  are  a  man  of 
courage,  honor,  and  substance,  and  we  had 
hoped  even  to  have  your  aid  in  person — I  mean 
you  and  your  ship  to  lead  a  trading  fleet  to 
Malabar — so  honest  do  we  deem  this  enter¬ 
prise;  and,  even  had  we  any  glimmer  of  doubt, 
we,  with  you  as  admiral  would  feel  secure, 
that  you  would  and  could  control  any  hot-head 
captain — ’’ 

Kidd,  who  had  been  staring  at  him  in  aston¬ 
ishment,  burst  into  roars  of  laughter. 

“Control  such  men  as  Tew?  As  Jack  Ireland? 
As  well  give  me  a  pack  o’  wolves  and  bid  me 
have  a  care  that  they  bite  nobody.  Why,  if  I  led 
them,  and  we  met  a  Dutchman,  and  if  I  set 
signal  to  salute  and  sail  on,  why,  then,  they’d 
salute  me  with  their  shotted  broadsides  and  sail 
to  hell  in  chase  o’*  that  same  Dutchman.  Yes, 


sir,  Dutchman,  Portugee,  Spaniard,  or  Mogul—  ' 
or  Englishman,  for  that  matter — I  believe  it,  I 
know  it  in  my  mind  and  heart,  so  help  me  God!” 

At  that  Mr.  Livingston  looked  very  grave, 
and  presently  rose  from  his  chair.  But  he  was 
all  smoothness  and  courtesy,  and  he  gave  his 
hand  to  Captain  Kidd  and  bowed  to  me,  as  did 
the  others,  and  so  took  their  leave  with  all 
ceremony  but  with  no  more  w'ords  than  polite¬ 
ness  required. 

“Sir,”  said  Colonel  Livingston,  who  left  last, 
and  who  paused  at  the  door,  “if  perhaps,  you 
are  somewhat  old-fashioned.  Captain  Kidd,  and 
perhaps  over-fastidious  in  affairs  now  recog¬ 
nized  as  legitimate,  nevertheless,  your  scru]:J« 
recommended  you  highly  to  me,  and  I  shall 
know  where  to  look  for  an  honest  captain  when 
I  require  one.” 

“Lord,”  cried  Kidd,  laughing,  “there  be  no 
lack  of  honest  sailors,  Mr.  Livingston,  and,  as 
you  say,  maybe  I  am  old-fashioned.  I  think  I 
am.  sir,  when  you  have  need  of  an  old- 
fashioned  sea  captain,  why,  you  may  remember 
me,  and  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  engage  with 
you  in  any  old-fashioned  enterprise  of  trade.” 

Mr.  Livingston  bowed  and  gently  closed  the 
parlor  door  behind  him. 
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Dolly  sensed  the  current  of  adverse  comment  M.\RKH.\M — 10,  WOODLAND — 0 

which  was  sweeping  the  Woodland  cheering 

section.  He  knew  instinctively  that  they  Woodland  received.  Dolly  barked  the  signals 


thought  he  was  yellow — a  quitter — a  front 
nmner  to  star  when  things  were  going  well  and 
to  lay  dow’n  when  the  breaks  were  against  him. 

The  half  ended  with  the  ball  in  the  middle- 
field.  Bill  Boswell  scarcely  knew  what  to  say. 
He  did  not  discern  the  total  lack  of  teamwork : 
he,  too,  saw  only  that  the  team  was  playing 
brilliant  individual  football — and  that  Dolly 
Parker  w’as  not  getting  away  as  he  should.  He 
didn’t  want  to  ride  Parker.  .  .  . 

The  Woodland  squad  was  not  ashamed,  be¬ 
cause  the  Woodland  squad  didn’t  know  what  it 
was  doing.  Its  actions  were  reflex — born  of 
resentment  and  nurtured  in  bitterness.  Each 
man  was  putting  everything  he  had  into  each 
play  .  .  .  only  Dolly  Parker  understood — 
and  there  was  nothing  he  could  say. 

The  second  half  opened  with  a  fierce  succes¬ 
sion  of  scrimmages  and  a  fruitless  exchange  of 
punts.  Then  Markham  got  the  ball  and  ripped 
and  tore  down  the  field.  And  this  time  the 
kick  from  placement  did  not  go  wrong.  Straight 
and  true,  spinning  end  over  <^d  from  the  toe  of 
the  big  lineman  who  was  called  back  for  the  try, 
it  sailed  over  the  very  middle  of  the  crossbar 
and  the  Boy  Scouts  at  the  score  board  altered 
the  total  to  read: 


for  one  of  their  pet  plays,  a  sweeping  run 
around  right  end,  with  a  backward  pass  and 
then  a  long  toss  across  the  line  of  scrimmage  to 
himself.  The  play  failed — came  within  an  inch 
of  being  intercepted.  Another  trick  play  was 
tried :  a  big  guard  came  lumbering  through  and 
Dolly  was  thrown  for  a  loss.  He  dropped  back 
at  the  triple  threat  point  of  a  punt  formation— 
and  his  punt  was  blocked.  Woodland  received 
by  sheerest  good  luck  and  it  was  fourth  down 
with  twenty-two  yards  to  go. 

Dolly  Parker  rose  from  the  ground,  he  was 
quivering  with  futile  anger.  He  signaled  the 
referee  for  time  out.  And  then  he  called  the 
team  about  him. 

They  came  reluctantly  enough;  all  except 
Reb  Rogers.  The  giant  tackle  stood  where  he 
was.  indifferent  to  the  summons  of  his  captain. 
Dolly’s  voice  rang  out  sharply: 

“Rogers!  Come  here!”  ■ 

Rogers  came,  his  face  red  with  fury.  And 
then  with  a  voice  which  trembled  with  outrage 
and  with  bitterness,  Dolly  Parker  spoke  to  his 
men.  His  eyes  were  blazing  and  his  teeth 
clicked  together — clipping  his  words  sharply. 

“Just  a  word!  And  no  interruptions.  I 
want  to  tell  you  just  what  I  think  of  you. 
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You’re  a  bunch  of  yellow  dogs!  You’re  quit¬ 
ting!  Laying  down!  And  you’re  doing  it  be¬ 
cause  you’re  sore  at  all  the  notice  and  attention 
I  received  last  year  and  this! 

“Bill  Boswell  don’t  know  what’s  the  matter. 
The  studes  don’t  know.  But  you  know — ^and 
I  know. 

“I’ve  known  for  some  time!  You’re  laying 
down  on  me — quitting  like  a  bunch  of  curs! 

“Yeh — get  sore  if  you  like.  You  ought  to. 
Kow listen  to  me:  and  this  means  specially  you, 
Reb  Rogers!  Listeli — ” 

He  thrust  his  head  forward  viciously. 

“You  know  what  you’re  doing?  No?  Well, 

I  do.  You’re  playing  traitor  to  Woodland, 
that’s  what.  You’re  throwing  down  your  col¬ 
lege  to  get  even  with  me!  I  guess  you’re  having 
a  fine  time  knowing  that  the  spectators  think 
I’m  la)nng  down  under  fire,  eh?  That’s  what 
you  want,  is  it?  Well,  by  God!  you’re  going 
to  get  what  you  want. 

“Me — I’m  going  to  lay  down.  I’m  going  to 
quit  But  I’m  not  doing  it  to  betray  Wood¬ 
land.  We’ve  got  a  three  touchdown  better 
team  than  Markham.  And  I’m  going  to  quit 
because  I  want  to  see  Woodland  win.” 

They  were  staring  at  him  wide-eyed  and 
speechless.  There  was  something  inspiring 
about  him  as  he  stood  there,  feet  spread,  eyes 
flashing,  slim  and  straight  and  regal. 

“The  college  is  bigger  than  I  am,”  he  said  in  a 
quieter  voice.  “You  fellows  have  been  gimning 
for  me — you’ve  been  throwing  the  school 
down.  Well,  I  want  .to  see  Woodland  win. 
Reb  Rogers — from  this  minute  on,  you’re 
optain  of  the  team!  I’m  taking  myself  out!” 

He  turned  and  walked  proudly  across  the 
field  toward  the  Woodland  bench.  For  a  few 
Mconds  the  team  did  not  move — then  three  of 
them  headed  by  Reb  Rogers  darted  in  pur- 
nit. 

“Dolly!  For  God’s  sake  don’t  do  anything 
fike  that — ” 

“Get  away  "from  me.  I’m  out.  Now  see 
what  you  can  do,  Rogers.” 

He  reported  himself  out  of  the  game.  Bill 
Boswell  sent  in  a  substitute.  He  dropped  on 
his  knees  beside  the  lad. 

“I  knew  you  were  hurt,  Dolly:  I  knew  it  all 
the  time.” 

“Yeh,”  Parker’s  voice  was  scarcely  audible. 
“I  am.  But  there  ain’t  anything  wrong  with 
ine  physically.” 

A  newspaper  man  rushed  up  for  an  explana¬ 
tion.  Dolly  gave  it.  “I  took  myself  out,”  he 
•aid  crisply.  “I  wasn’t  any  good.” 

The  reporters  returned  to  the  press  stand. 
Word  filtered  through  the  crowd.  Meanwhile, 
on  the  field  the  referee’s  whistle  shrilled  and 
play  was  resumed.  Woodland  punted — and 
then  the  game  really  started. 

Under  Reb  Rogers,  the  Red  and  Black 
played  as  a  unit — and  it  played  inspired  foot¬ 


ball.  Markham  failed  to  gain  and  was  forced 
to  pimt.  The  kick  was  hurried. 

Woodland  unleashed  a  flashing,  brilliant 
attack.  Every  play  went  off  perfectly.  Down 
the  field  they  drove  with  a  hint  of  the  football 
which  had  made  their  preceeding  season  glori¬ 
ous.  It  was  a  brilliant,  epic  sight — and  hoarse¬ 
voiced  humorists  in  the  stands  made  them¬ 
selves  heard  whenever  the  cheering  abated  for 
a  moment. 

Through  it  all  Dolly  Parker  sat  motion¬ 
less  on  the  bench,  staring  at  the  field. 
Closer  and  closer  to  the  goal  line — ripping, 
tearing,  flashing  trick  plays  when  least  ex¬ 
pected  ...  a  touchdown  near  the  end  of  the 
third  quarter;  another  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  period  and  a  third  one  just  before  the 
closing  whistle  for  a  final  score  of  19-10,  and 
of  the  third  Woodland  victory  in  three  years. 

The  crowd  swarmed  down  on  the  field  as  the 
team  filed  toward  the  exit  gates.  Spectators 
congratulated  the  team  members,  howled  ap¬ 
proval  to  Reb  Rogers.  And  everywhere  could 
be  heard  caustic  comment  against  Dolly  Parker. 
Oh  yes  indeed!  the  public  understood  every¬ 
thing  now — quite  everything!  It  understo^ 
clearly  that  Parker  never  had  been  any  good — 
that  he  had  received  credit  for  what  others  had 

dime.  That  was  very  clear . 

The  team  reached  the  shower  room.  Dolly 
was  seated  alone  in  the  comer.  The  other  men 
eyed  him  guiltily.  No  one  spoke.  Reb  Rogers 
came  in — and  there  gleamed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
big  tackle  a  suggestion  of  that  light  which  had 
flamed  from  Parker’s  face  on  the  field  when  he 
took  himself  out  of  the  game. 

Reb  Rogers  walked  across  the  room  to  Dolly 
Parker.  The  slighter  man  rose — waiting. 

Rogers  dropped  both  hands  on  Dolly  Parker’s 
shoulders.  He  spx)ke  in  a  voice  which  was  not 
at  all  steady. 

“Dolly,”  he  said,  “I’ve  been  talking  to  the 
newspapermen.  I — I’ve  been  sort  of  explaining 
to  them  that  Dolly  Parker  licked  Markham 
single  handed  today.  I’ve  been  telling  them — 
telhng  them — ” 

And  then  a  strange  thing  happened — a  thing 
which  was  beautifully  sentimental  and  silly. 

They  faced  each  other  there  in  the  shower 
room,  in  the  center  of  a  ring  of  battered,  grimy 
football  players,  in  an  atmosphere  which  reeked 
of  dirt  and  liniment.  And  quite  suddenly  and 
simply — without  shame  or  embarrassment — 
these  two  blooded,  streaked,  sweat  grimed  men 
put  their  arms  about  each  other  and  cried  like 

And  old  Bill  Boswell — Bill  Boswell  the  hard- 
boiled — was  the  only  spectator  who  com¬ 
mented. 

“God!”  he  whispered  reverently,  “Ain’t  that 
beautiful?  Ain’t  that  just  simply  perfectly 
beautiful?” 
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stagger.  But  they  have  the  seats.  There  is 
no  public  sale  of  seats  for  the  Harvard- Yale 
match,  and  you  won’t  find  many  seats  in  the 
hands  of  speculators.  Almost  none  at  all. 
Why?  Fred  Moore. 

“What  is  the  reason  the  general  public  isn’t 
admitted  to  this  game?’’  I  asked  him. 

“Question  of  seating  capacity  solely.  We 
have  to  provide  first  of  all  for  the  Harvard 
graduates.  There  are  forty  to  fifty  thousand 
of  them,  and  when  Yale  gets  her  allotment  here 
in  the  Stadium  we  have  only  thirty  thousand- 
seats  at  our  disposal.  If  every  graduate  applied 
we  would  have  to  refuse  nearly  half. 

“How  many  actually  apply?’’ 

“About  twenty  to  twenty -five  thousand. 
Fifteen  years  ago  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  ap¬ 
plied.  There  are  more  graduates  now,  but  the 
seating  capacity  of  the  Stadium  remains  the 
same.  That  is  why  we  had  to  enforce  the 
personal  occupancy  clause.” 

“The  what?” 

“The  personal  occupancy  clause.”  His 
eyes  twinkled  as  he  picked  up  a  small  printed 
blue  envelope,  an  application  for  seats  for  the 
game,  and  pointed  out  one  sentence: 

“I  apply  for  a  seat  for  the  Harvard-Yale  game 
for  my  personal  use  and  agree  if  I  cannot  attend 
the  game  to  return  all  tickets  allotted  to  me.” 

“Some  years  ago  we  had  reason  to  suspect 
that  many  men  were  not  living  up  to  this  clause. 
We  checked  up  by  making  every  man  at  the 
game  sign  his  name  on  a  slip  of  paper.  Then 
’we  spent  the  winter  comparing  those  slips  of 
paper  with  the  signature  cards  we  have  filed 
away  of  every  graduate  who  applied  for  seats. 
We  caught  about  twelve  hundred  men,  some 
of  whom  we  warned  and  some  of  whom  we  put 
on  the  Black  List.” 

■  “What  is  the  Black  List,  Mr.  Moore?” 

He  smiled.  He  won’t  talk  much  about 
the  famous  Black  List.  But  others  will 
talk  more  freely  of  it.  .\nd  more  vehemently. 
The  Black  List  is  a  list  of  graduates  and  under¬ 
graduates  who  have  been  discovered  speculat¬ 
ing  or  disposing  of  their  seats  to  the  game. 

“It  seems  a  little  hard,”  I  ventured,  “that  a 
man  can’t  give  away  a  seat  that  he  has  bought 
and  paid  for  himself,  if  it  belongs  to  him. 
Seems  drawing  a  fine  line  to  say  that  he  cannot 
give  it  to  a  friend,  or  to — ” 

“It  isn’t,”  he  interrupted.  “You  see  we  are 
working  here  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
graduates  at  large.  Originally  every  man  had 
as  many  seats  as  he  wanted.  Then  the  number 
was  reduced  to  four,  then  to  two.  Now  many 
only  have  one.  Soon  each  man  will  have  a  half ; 


that  is  one  every  other  year.  When  someone  '  tfcman 
sells  his  seat,  or  even  gives  it  away,  he  is  pr^  |  on  the 
venting  another  man  from  taking  his  wife  or 
son  to  the  game.  The  year  we  caught  the  ■  ” 

twelve  hundred  men  it  meant  that  twelve  y®  8® 
hundred  others  had  to  go  alone  instead  of  with  i 
their  families.  We  had  warned  these  men  r^  "H  * 
peatedly  and  if  they  did  not  heed  this  waminj  ^  see,  y< 
they  must  suffer.”  doesn’t 

“Well,- just  exactly  what  does  it  mean  to  be  [the  car 
put  on  the  Black  List?”  !  “We 

“Simply  that  the  privilege  of  getting  seats  for  | 
the  game  is  forfeited.”  .  ■  my  bn 

“For  good?”  til  the 

By  now  the  long  line  was  crowding  at  the  I  ® 
door,  and  while  I  retired  to  the  background,  j  Yale  n 
Mr.  Moore  filled  his  pipe  and  turned  to  the  first  j  ^  P 
man  before  him.  ;  “yes.” 

“What  seems  to  be  the  trouble?”  this  suave  [! 
diplomat  of  the  athletic  world  demanded.  t  »t)  <1® 
“Well,  it’s  like  this.  My  tickets  were  stolen ji 
last  year,  and  I  was  put  on  the  Black  List.  I  ’  “The  < 
don’t  think  it’s  my  fault,  and  I  wish  you’d  take  I 
me  off.  My  name  is  H.  K.  Smith,  191 1.”  !j  ®unic 
“Are  you  sure  your  tickets  were  stolen?”  Ij  ®t. 
“Oh,  yes,  they  were  stolen  the  day  before  the  i  ^ 
game  in  the  Park  Street  subway.”  ! 

A  pause.  “That’s  funny.  We  found  themnQoadt 
in  the  hands  of  a  speculator  on  Washingtr,;  a  diai 
Street  on  Tuesday,  four  days  before  the  game.”  have  ! 

“Oh — er — yes — that’s  right,  I  made  a  mis-  on  th 
take.  But  they  were  stolen  just  the  same.”  j  tbms 
“Where  from?”  i  “Hi 

“My  pocketbook.  Everything  was  taken.”  [j  wkh  1 
“Your  pocketbook  gone,  too?  Then  o(|thisal 
course  you  reported  the  thing  to  the  police.”  |  besor 
“Well,  no,  you  see — ”  i  Th< 

“Sorry,  we  can’t  do  anything  for  you.”  |  ahaid 
The  next  man  was  a  fresh  faced  young  am  t;  giecul 
“Mr.  Moore,  I  am  on  the  Black  List  bkausel  “H 
I  sold  my  seats.”  |  “W 

“Well,  you  knew  the  rules.  What’s  the  “Gi 
kick?”  1  iatenc 

“None  at  all.  Only  I  sold  those  tickets  five  [  tw^i 
.years  ago  when  I  was  a  sophomore  in  college,  Idkli 
working  my  way  through  and  badly  in  need  of  “D 
money.  A  guy  came  around  with  a  hundred 
dollar  bill  and  I  fell  for  it.  Thought  I’d  never  He  gs 
want  to  see  a  game  again.  A  hundred  dollan  odled 
was  a  lot  of  money  then  and  it  helped  me  over  chsuf 
the  rough  places.  Now  I’m  earning  my  money  ‘I’l 
and  on  my  feet.  .\nd  I’m  here  on  my  honey-  «e  t! 
moon  with  my  wife  and  anxious  to  see  the  game,  ue  oi 
I  know  I’ve  broken  the  rules,  but  I’d  like  an-  “T 
other  chance.”  i  “S< 

The  elder  man  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  i  Shj 
Then  he  scribbled  something  on  a  slip  of  paper  I  kft  t 
and  handed  it  to  him.  “Take  that  out  to  Mr.  |  “N 
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Getcbell.”  And  as  the  fellow  went  out  with  a 
lifted  countenance,  “There’s  a  man  who  has 
learned  his  lesson.  He  won’t  speculate  again.” 

The  next  claimant  was  now  waiting  and  Mr. 
Moore  turned  to  find  a  belligerently  irate  gen¬ 
tleman  insisting  that  he  had  been  wrongly  put 
on  the  Black  List. 

‘Why  I  sat  in  those  seats  myself.  Went 
tnth  my  brother  from  Cleveland.  And  now 
you  go  and  put  me  on  the  Black  List.  It’s  an 
ootrage,  I’ll  go  to  President  Lowell  about  it.” 

“H’m,  I’m  sorry  we  made  a  mistake.  Let’s 
see,  yoor  signature  you  wrote  at  the  game 
doesn’t  tally  very  well  with  the  signature  on 
the  card  here.” 

“Well,  no,  you  see  I  was  a  little  late  getting 
down,  jam  in  the  subway,  you  know.  I  guess 
my  brother  signed  my  name,  I  didn’t  get  in  un¬ 
til  the  second  quarter.” 

“I  see.  By  the  way,  that  was  the  quarter 
Yale  made  that  touchdown  in  wasn’t  it?” 

A  pause.  A  long  pause.  Finally  a  feeble 
•ys.” 

“And  just  which  end  of  the  field  was  it  made 
at,  do  you  happen  to  remember,  Mr.  Y?” 

Another  pause.  He  knew  he  was  licked. 
The  end  near  the  bowl.” 

“All  right.  We’ll  go  over  your  case  and  com¬ 
municate  with  you.”  The  man  went  quickly 
out  His  bluff  had  been  called  and  he  knew  it. 
Fred  Moore  looked  over  and  laughed.  “Yale 
didn’t  make  any  touchdown  in  the  second 
quarter  last  year.  You  see  we  give  every  man 
a  diance  to  prove  himself  right.  When  they 
have  ^)eculated,  however,  we  have  the  goods 
on  them,  and  they  only  succeed  in  proving 
themselves  wrong.  Hullo,  Jim.” 

“Hullo,  Fred.”  A  tall  man  entered  the  room 
wkh  a  worried  look  on  his  face.  “What’s  all 
this  about  my  being  on  the  Black  List?  Must 
beaome  mistake  about  it.” 

The  other  searched  through  the  files.  “I’m 
ifraid  not,  Jim.  Your  seats  were  found  in  the 
gmculators’  hands  just  before  the  game.” 

“That’s  funny.” 

“What  did  you  do  with  them?” 

“Gave  them  to  my  partner  in  the  office.  I 
intended  taking  my  wife,  but  she  was  sick  and 
couldn’t  go.  So  I  gave  them  to  him,  because 
I  didn’t  want  to  go  without  her.” 

“Did  he  use  them?” 

“Why,  no,  come  to  think  of  it,  he  didn’t. 
He  gave  them  to  his  chauffeur  because  he  was 
talW  out  of  town  the  last  minute.  I  think  the 
ckauffeur  used  them.” 

‘T’m  sorry  for  you.  The  chauffeur  didn’t 
®e  them.  He  sold  them  and  that’s  how  you 
ue  on  the  Black  List.” 

“Then  you  mean  there’s  nothing  to  be  done?” 

“Sorry,  not  a  thing,  old  man.” 

Shaking  his  head,  a  very  disconsolate  man 
hft  the  office.  Mr.  Moore  appealed  to  me: 

“Now,  there’s  a  hard  case.  That  man' is  a 


friend  of  mine.  In  addition  he  is  an  alumnus 
who  has  done  a  great  deal  for  the  college  in 
many  ways,  given  money  and  so  forth.  Yet  he 
broke  one  of  the  rules  under  which  we  issue 
tickets.  He  knew  when  he  gave  the  tickets 
away  he  was  taking  a  chance  of  having  them 
fall  into  the  wrong  hands.  They  did.  And 
there’s  nothing  I  can  do  but  apply  the  penalty.” 

For  an  hour  I  listened  to  these  demands  for 
reinstatement  by  men  who  were  wrongly  on 
the  Black  List  as  well  as  those  who  were  ri^tly 
on.  Among  the  crowd  were  many  who  had  for¬ 
gotten  to  apply  for  seats  at  the  specified  time, 
who  had  ba(h^ts  and  wanted  g(^  ones,  who 
wanted  two  seats  when  they  only  had  one.  After 
some  time  they  sent  me  out  to  Carl  Getchell  who 
has  charge  of  the  actual  distribution  of  the 
tickets. 

Here  I  saw  the  thirty  thousand  odd  signa¬ 
ture  cards  of  every  graduate  who  applies  for 
tickets  from  Frisco  to  Fitchburg,  from  Paris, 
France,  to  Paris,  Kentucky.  It  is  here,  too, 
that  many  kicks  come  about  the  location  of  the 
seats.  Thus  one  facetious  graduate  wrote  in: 
“I  received  the  two  seats  for  the  game  this 
morning.  I  will  be  able  to  hear  the  cheering, 
and  the  band  quite  nicely,  and  I  can  read  all 
about  the  game  in  the  papers  next  morning.” 

And  so  it  goes!  At  the  present  each  grad¬ 
uate  is  sure  of  getting  but  one  seat.  And 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  each  applicant  has  a 
fair  chance  for  a  good  place  to  see  the  game, 
each  class  in  college  is  put  in  a  special  section  for 
the  big  games,  drawn  every  year  by  lot. 

Just  how  tickets  are  obtained  from  specula¬ 
tors,  just  how  numbers  are  foimd  out,  and  of¬ 
fenders  thus  tracked  down,  for,  of  course,  his 
ofl&ce  has  the  number  of  every  seat  in  the  stadium 
and  exactly  to  whom  it  was  issued — all  this  is 
something  Mr.  Moore  isn’t  anxious  to  have 
talked  about. 

At  the  start  of  this  article  Mr.  Moore 
was  called  the  man  without  a  boss.  He  is 
responsible  to  no  one.  Not  only  is  the  vast 
amount  taken  in  at  one  big  game — ^the  Har¬ 
vard- Yale  clash  at  New  Haven  last  year 
brought  in  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  one  short  afternoon — dispensed 
by  his  authority  alone;  but  he  is  in  absolute 
charge  of  the  distribution  of  tickets  for  all  the 
contests  at  Cambridge.  Yet  no  one  has  ever 
charged  him  with  imfaimess  or  favoritism,  al¬ 
though  at  times  the  pressdre  that  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  him  has  been  stupendous. 
In  fact,  as  a  man  who  worked  with  him  many 
years  ago  when  he  was  first  installiixg  his  system 
of  ticket  allotment  said: 

“Fred  Moore  is  one  of  the  kind  of  fellows  it 
doesn’t  do  you  any  good  to  ‘know.’  If  you’ve 
done  wrong,  and  come  before  Fred,  chances  are 
he’ll  be  Juk  a  little  bit  tighter,  just  a  bit 
stricter  in  applying  the  rules  than  he  would  be 
if  he  didn’t  know  you  at  all.” 
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gamble,  put  it  on  in  stock  in  Hartford.  It  was 
a  success.” 

Mr.  Poli  was  one  of  the  first  theater  men  to 
show  moving  pictures.  Back  in  1895  they  were 
just  babies.  He  made  a  contract  with  the 
French  Cinematograph  Company,  and  put 
pictures  on  in  his  Wonderland  theater. 

“About  all  the  people  in  New  Haven  came 
driving  up  in  their  coaches  to  se«^hem,”  said 
he.  “My  first  contract  was  for  three  weeks. 
Then  I  stopped  showing  them.  Why?  My 
showman’s  instinct,  I  guess.  To  let  down  the 
interest  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  it.  In  a 
few  weeks  I  put  the  pictures  on  again.  And  I 
have  run  motion  pictures,  the  best  on  the 
market,  practically  from  that  day  to  this. 

“People  want  them.  Three  of  my  houses  run 
pictures  exclusively.  Each  of  my  vaudeville 
houses  runs  a  picture  at  the  end  of  the  show. 
One  man  buys  the  pictures  for  all  my  theaters. 
We  show  from  eleven  hundred  to  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  a  year.” 

It  is  as  a  producer  of  vaudeville  that  Mr. 
Poll’s  name  is  best  known.  The  majority  of  his 
theaters  are  vaudeville  houses.  When  he 
opened  Poll’s  W'onderland  in  1892,  vaudeville 
was  just  in  its  infancy.  Mr.  Poli  had  the  wis¬ 
dom  to  see  that  it  was  the  coming  form  of 
amusement.  It  was  quick;  it  entertained. 

Mr.  Poll’s  first  taste  of  paying  what  he 
thought  were  high  prices  came  when  he  put  on 
the  “Beaux  and  Belles  Octet.”  He  had  heard 
that  it  was  good  stuff.  He  had  also  heard  that 
it  cost  a  lot  of  money. 

“I  sent  my  booker  up  to  Syracuse,  New  York, 
to  see  the  act,”  said  Mr.  PoU.  “He  wired  back 
that  it  was  good,  that  it  would  make  a  hit  with 
the  Yale  students,  but  that  he  did  not  think  it 
was  quite  worth  four  hundred  dollars  a  week. 
Four  hundred  dollars!  I  almost  dropped  dead 
at  the  price.  However,  I  paid  it.  The  people 
of  that  act  are  all  famous  now.  One  of  the 
dancers.  Jack  Mason,  puts  on  all  the  dancing 
acts  for  the  Shuberts. 

“Times  have  changed.  Seven  acts  in  1892 
cost  less  than  we  pay  for  one  act  now.  To¬ 
day  we  often  pay  as  much  as  three  thousand 
dollars  for  a  headlifte  act.  In  the  old  days,  we 
put  on  a  whole  show  for  six  hundred  dollars  a 
week.  Take  our  Waterbury  theater,  for  in¬ 
stance.  In  its  first  years  a  show  would  cost 
at  the  most  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
Today  we  can’t  put  one  on  for  less  than  four 
thousand  dollars  a  week. 

“The  greatest  problem  in  rimning  vaudeville 
is  to  get  good  comedy.  There  are  plenty  of 
comedy  acts,  but  the  good  ones  are  scarce.” 

If  you  ask  Mr.  Poli  what  constitutes  the 


sustaining  power  of  his  organizations,  yejt 
in,  year  out,  he  will  answer  without  hesitation. 
“Largely  system.  I  make  my  men.  I  make  it  i 
point  to  pick  wide-awake,  trustworthy  fdlon 
I  take  them  from  the  ranks  of  newspaper  «. 
porters  because  they,  for  the  most  part,  have 
carriage,  pep,  conversational  and  writii^ 
ability,  and  imagination.  I  train  these  mei 
either  in  New  Haven,  or  in  Bridgeport,  where  I, 
personally,  can  keep  my  eye  on  them  and 
watch  their  development.  If,  in  six  months  time, 
they  have  shaped  up  satisfactorily,  I  send  them 
out  to  a  real  job  in  one  of  my  other  theaters.’ 

Mr.  Poli’s  employees  stick.  Some  have  beta 
with  him  for  over  thirty  years,  others  for  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-five  years.  He  carries  in.* 
surance  for  each  employee.  This  he  increasesa 
hundred  dollars  for  each  year  they  stay  with  him. 

He  explained  how  this  has  worked  out: 

“As  I  went  along  from  year  to  year,  makin|j 
mistakes,  naturally  1  learned  something.  My 
methods  improved.  Finally  I  managed  til 
evolve  a  system  that  has  been  proved  effidesL' 

“It  is  essential  for  me  to  have  a  well-  kniti 
organization.  I  do  not  visit  some  of  my 
theaters  for  six  months  at  a  time.  I  do  not 
need  to.  I  have  confidence  in  all  my  peofde." 

Mr.  Poli  takes  great  interest  in  the  con-j 
struction  of  his  theaters.  He  often  revises  hki 
architects’  plans  for  the  interiors. 

“The  architects’  plans  are  beautiful,”  he  told 
me,  “but  often  their  theories  are  not  as  good  is 
my  practical  experience  when  it  comes  to  the 
inside  of  a  theater.  For  example,  I  insist  upoa 
having  my  staircases  built  with  easy  steps,  not| 
higher  than  six  inches.  1  have  put  bowled 
floors  in  some  of  my  theaters,  in  order  that  the 
side  views  of  the  stage  shall  be  undistorted, 
work  out  the  number  of  rows  of  seats  and  the 
distance  between  them.  This  work  fascinateil 
me.  It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  feel  that 
I  have  solved  some  of  the  problems  of  puttiii| 
up  a  comfortable  theater.  With  each  new 
theater  I  build,  I  find  there’s  something  I  can 
improve  on. 

“I  have  thought  that  I  would  rest — take  it 
easy  for  a  change.  But  I  can’t.  I  have  to 
keep  busy.  When  Mrs.  Poli  and  I  go  travel¬ 
ing,  we  sit  a  long  time  over  our  demi-tasse  and 
cheese.  I’ve  often  said  to  her:  ‘When  I  gel 
back  home,  I’m  not  going  to  jump  around 
so.  W'e’ll  sit  over  our  meals.  We’ll  take  some 
of  the  European  idea  of  leisure  with  us.’ 

“It  doesn’t  work.  Before  I’ve  been  o# 
American  soil  an  hour,  I’m  rushing.  And  I  like 
it.  It’s  part  of  America,  the  push,  the  game,  the 
go.  European  customs  are  all  right  in  Europ^ 
but  drop  them  when  you  come  up  the  harbor. 
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He’s,  Won  6,000  Horse  Races 

[Continued  from  page  /tf] 


by  an  act  of  Henry  VIII,  which  decreed  that  all 
wild  horses  below  a  certain  size  and  conforma¬ 
tion  should  be  killed. 

Thus  it  was  that  by  a  peculiar  combination 
of  dicumstances  England  was  able  to  evolve 
three  superb  lines  of  horses — the  Eclipse, 
Jiatchem  and  Herod  strains,  which  constitute  a 
reparate  breed  of  horses  for  all  time.  Each  of 
these  lines  gradually  assumed  peculiarities  in 
breeding.  Through  neglect  or  rule-of-thumb 
breeding,  much  of  the  Herod  line  has  been  lost 
in  England. 

In  America  not  only  are  all  our  race  horses 
descended  from  this  thoroughbred  stock,  but 
iho  our  hunters,  polo  ponies,  the  best  cavalry 
Bounts  and  carriage  horses  go  back  in  greater  or 
less  degree  to  the  same  strain.  Nearly  all 
American  blood  horses  go  back  to  a  son  of 
Diomed,  Sir  Archy,  foaled  in  Virginia  in  1805. 

famous  American  trotting  horse  goes  back 
lugely  either  to  a  thoroughbred  named  Mam- 
hrinn,  a  descendant  of  the  Byerly  Tmk,  or  to 
some  other  thoroughbred.  This  appli^  to  the 
Hamblctoruan,  Mambrino,  Morgan,  Star,  Black 
Hawk  and  other  strains',  though  not  so  much  to 
the  days  and  Bashaws  which  derive  directly 
from  an  Arab  stallion  named  Grand  Bashaw. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  world  has  ever  seen  a  more 
astonishing  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  two 
« three  hundred  years  by  selective  breeding, 
and  it  is  only  now  that  people  are  beginning  to 
realize  its  application  to  the  principles  of 
heredity. 

Any  discussion  of  heredity  naturally  calls  to 
■ind  Mendel’s  law,  which  asserts  that  it  is  pos¬ 
able  to  hx  certain  qualities  in  plants  or  animals 
by  selective  breeding.  On  being  asked,  “Have 
you  heard  of  Mendel’s  law?”  “Why  yes,”  said 
Mr.  Madden  and  stopped,  as  if  dismissing  the 
sabject.  Then  he  smiled,  and  added:  “In 
tb»r>',  by  applying  that  law  you  might  get  a 
nee  of  horses  to  run  backward,  if  you  could 
start  with  originals  having  a  strong  tendency  in 
that  direction,  say  balking.” 

You  remember  that  Gregor  Johatm  Mendel 
was  an  Austrian  priest,  with  a  scientific  educa- 
tkm,  who  published,  in  1865,  his  discoveries  on 
heredity,  showing  that  breeding  may  not  be  a 
hnum-scarum  affair.  His  work  seemed  to  have 
fed  with  him.  Then,  around  1900,  it  was 
■fiscovered  and  created  considerable  furor 
smong  scientists. 

Briefly,  Mendel  took  a  tall  sweet  pea,  six  to 
s^n  feet  high,  and  a  short  one,  less  than  a  foot 
hi|h,  and  "bred”  them,  as  the  parents.  Thechil- 
^  were  all  tall,  and  the  grand-children  tall, 
■  the  proportion  of  three  tall  to  one  short  pea. 
Experiments  in  growing  these  short  children  and 


grand-children,  brothers  and  cousins  of  the  tall 
peas,  showed  that  they  continued  short,  cm*,  in 
other  words,  obeyed  the  dominant  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  short  family.  Another  way  of  ex¬ 
pressing  Mendel’s  law  is  to  use  the  old  phrase, 
“like  begets  like,”  though  in  the  mass  and  not 
in  the  individual  case. 

It  is  obvious  that  Madden,  who  has  handled 
heredity  in  his  own  way,  has  been  deliberately 
exercising  the  selection  that  nature  has  so  long 
done  haphazardly.  Then,  too,  he  has  expressed 
the  same  truth  as  Mendel  in  a  very  broad, 
sweeping  phrase.  “A  family  is  stronger  than 
the  individual.”  Madden,  however,  is  not 
trying  to  prove  any  particular  theory.  He  is 
hunting  for  the  ideal  type  of  fast  race  horse. 

IN  ONE  respect  his  experiments  have  been 
more  conclusive  than  Mendel’s.  Mendel 
could  not  know,  did  not  need  to  know,  the  an¬ 
cestry  of  the  sweet  peas  he  bred.  This  ancestry 
Madden  needed  and  in  part  he  has  known  it  in 
the  case  of  each  individual  he  has  merged  into 
others  to  get  speed.  To  read  the  riddle  of  hered¬ 
ity,  with  an  objective,  we  must  have  knowledge 
of  past  generations,  and  he  has  had  this  ad¬ 
vantage  with  his  horses,  already  selected  types. 

Remember,  however,  Madden’s  statement: 
“Exact  mathematics  cannot  be  applied  as  a 
system  of  heredity  when  there  is  one  offspring 
at  a  time.” 

That  is  why  Mr.  Madden  cannot  directly  ajv 
ply  the  Mendelian  theory  to  horses.  Mendel 
was  using  sweet  peas  or  guinea  pigs  that  yield  a 
multiplicity  of  progeny  at  the  same  time  and, 
therefore,  he  could  make  fixed  observations  on 
groups.  It  is  evident  that  with  one  offspring  at 
a  time,  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  or  establish 
which  traits  of  the  parents  will  dominate,  it  not 
being  possible  to  see  how  the  Mendel  propor¬ 
tions  of  three  to  one  to  come  into  play. 

This  is  the  elusive  factor  in  the  riddle  of 
heredity  which  has  so  bafSed  Mr.  Madden,  ’as 
it  has  students  of  human  heredity,  and  which 
scientists  are  coming  to  consider  in  connection 
with  the  Mendel  law. 

Says  Mr.  Madden:  “It  is  plain  that  if  you 
take  two  parents,  each  possessing  certain  traits 
of  their  own,  jJus  those  dormant  in  their  blood, 
you  can’t  say  which  will  dominate  in  the  off¬ 
spring.” 

With  reservations,  Mr.  Madden’s  process  of 
getting  desired  horses,  is  by  returning  the  strong¬ 
est  strain  in  the  dam  to  the  strongest  in  the  sire. 
He  se^ts  a  sire,  of  known  spe^,  and  a  dam 
with  an  ancestry  of  staying  qualities.  These 
two  probabilities  produce,  let  us  say,  one  foal 
with  speed  but  not  distance.  He  tries  again. 
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and  another  foal  results  with  distance  but  not  has  a  far-reaching  value  to  horsemen  and  to  any 
enough  speed.  A  third  trial  may  produce  a  foal  breeder  of  animus.  It  is  interesting  also  to  re- 
with  the  double  qualities  sought.  member  that  horsemen  have  long  argued  that 

Another  combination  is  to  take  one  of  the  even  their  rough  rule-of-thumb  methods  to  se- 
progeny  of  the  sire  and  dam,  say  a  filly,  without  cure  fit  horses  ought  long  since  to  have  be^  ap- 
enough  speed,  but  possessing  distance.  She  is  plied  to  the  human  family.  Scientists  are  com- 
bred  back  to  a  stallion  with  blood  lines  similar  ing  to  realize  that  much  human  misery  is  not  so 
to  those  of  her  sire  and  the  progeny  is  rein-  much  an  economic  as  a  breeding  problem.  The 
forced  with  speed.  From  a  commercial  point  material  measures  of  our  civilization  perpetu- 
of  view,  such  pains  naturally  pay  because  of  ate  the  weak.  They  start  life’s  battle  handi- 
the  high  earning  power  of  a  valuable  horse.  capped  from  the  start.  When  men  like  Madda 

The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Madden  that  the  sire  with  all  the  resources  of  his  knowledge  have  so 
strain  and  not  that  of  the  mare  dominates  the  much  difficulty  in  producing  fit  horses  how  can 
character  of  the  foal,  is  regarded  as  one  of  his  it  be  said  that  the  surviv^  of  the  fittest  is  a 
most  scientific,  definite  contributions  to  the  law  of  our  modern  world?  What  do  we  do  to 
breeding  of  horses.  “The  stallion  dominates  preserve  our  Lexingtons? 
almost  one  hundred  per  cent.,”  he  declares  In  talking  over  these  points  with  Mr.  Mad- 
firmly.  “My  records  prove  it.  Let  those  who  den,  and  he  has  never  as  fully  discussed  his  ex- 
disagree  with  me  take  an  unsuccessful  sire  and  periments  heretofore,  he  observed:  “When  bad 
breed  him  to  a  great  mare  and  see  what  they  blood  is  mixed  with  good,  the  bad  dominates, 
get.  It  is  true  that  once  the  fit  are  produced,  th^ 

This  dominance  of  the  sire  doesn’t  mean  any  dominate,  as  in  the  race  horse.  But  they  don’t, 
discounting  of  the  dam,  in  the  sense  of  neglect,  can’t  breed  as  fast  as  the  unfit.”  Heredity  is 
Indeed,  the  brood  mare  is  one  of  the  most  im-  not  only  astonishing  in  its  results,  it  may  be 
portant  pillars  of  Madden’s  breeding  structure,  appalling. 

In  this  field  of  selective  breeding  there  have  For  the  human  side  of  the  problem,  he  recog- 
been  many  theories  and  many  practical  at-  nizes  there  are  many  rivers  yet  to  be  crossd 

tempts  to  work  them  out,  always  for  the  pur-  in  such  »  discussion.  The  trail  of  heredity  b 

pose  of  producing  a  speedy  horse.  Many  men  lost  in  the  mists  of  time.  Yet  we  can  use  what 

have  failed  at  it,  turned  out  unsound  horses  and  we  know.  Madden  is  certain  that  the  famlljr 

lost  their  fortunes.  must  be  the  basis  of  everything,  and  he  says: 

Mr.  Madden  uses  all  these  theories  as  refer-  “Restore  pride  in  the  good  family.  Bi^ 
ences,  including  that  of  Mendel.  more  healthy  families  of  good  blood  and  make 

The  work  of  Mr.  Madden  to  find  and  pre-  it  possible  for  them  to  have  many  children, 
serve  the  fit,  to  eliminate  the  imfit,  evidently  That  is  the  necessity  and  the  solution.” 

Not  Without  Honor 

[Continued  from  page  15I 

And  you’ve  just  come  from  Pasadena.  You’ve  manner.  Some  six  months  after  he  jumped  a 

sold  and  closed  the  mines — and  serve  the  town  train  to  escape  me,  Jim  Gurdy  was  vdsited  in 

right.”  his  seaside  retreat  by  an  agent  for  oil  stock 

The  Southerner  did  not  answer  at  once.  This  gentleman  was  a  native-born,  Gentile, 

He  gave  one  quick,  cautious  glance  at  the  white  American  with  a  violent  aversion  to  aD 

door,  then  reached  into  the  inner  pocket  of  other  classes  of  the  jwpulation.  He  and  Jim 

his  waistcoat;  extracted  a  flat  case;  drew  from  got  on  splendidly.  Before  their  intimate  and 

that  a  package  wrapped  in  parchment  paper,  congenial  acquaintance  terminated,  Jim  Gurdy 

He  snapped  off  the  rubber  bands  which  fast-  traded  his  interest  in  the  Morgan  County 

ened  it,  poured  out  into  his  hat  a  flashing,  green  mines  for  ten  thousand  shares  of  oil  stock- 

cascade.  We  crowded  roimd  him.  Brax  Oil  Company.” 

“Mines  that  produced  those  aren’t  closed!”  “Brax  oil!”  exclaimed  the  New  York  broke, 
he  said.  “.Six  months  after  the  event  I’ve  been  and  then  broke  into  whoops  of  laughto. 

relatin’,  that  English  syndicate  broke  up.  “And  that  introduces  a  strange  coincidence,” 
Sidney  Steckner  has  begun  competing.  We  he  said,  “a  ve’ey  strange  coincidence,  .^s  I 

made  a  preliminary  agreement  with  him,  and  must  have  shown  you,  Morris  Leaventritt, 

got  enough  money  to  start  up.  I  went  out  to  Abe’s  cousin,  is  conservative  by  nature.  But 

Pasadena  for  the  purpose  of  signin’  the  final  they  say  that  every  business  man,  no  matte 

papers.  Abe  is  doing  something  at  last!”  how  conservative,  takes  one  foolish  flier  in  his 

“It  must  come  hard,”  remarked  the  West-  life — just  as  every  horse  must  have  his  ont 

emer,  “to  whack  up  with  that  Gurdy  insect!”  rimaway.  About  three  years  ago,  Morris 

“In  that  matter,”  replied  the  Southerner,  had  his  little  fling  with  wild-cat  stock.  He 

“chance  has  intervened  in  a  most  fortunate  bought  ten  thousand  shares  of  Brax  oil.  ..." 
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The  Champion  Prize  Winner 

[Continued  from  page  15^] 


pmently  Irene  found  herself  on  a  platform 
with  several  other  children  of  her  age  and  a 
oowd  of  spectators  all  around.  Pit-a-pat, 
iKOt  her  little  heart.  Then  the  music  of  the 
gnthspey  started  and  Irene  began  to  dance. 
She  danc^  the  Highland  Fling  and  then  she 
dnced  the  sword  dance,  and  when  all  was  over 
ihe  went  home  with  two  medab,  a  silver  and  a 
Inmze,  and  the  proudest  feeling  in  the  world. 

“I  thought  those  medals  were  the  most  won¬ 
derful  things!”  she  says.  “I  believe  I  think 
more  of  them  than  the  gold  ones  I  have  now. 
You  see,  it  was  the  first  time  and  I  never 
dreamed  of  getting  a  prize.” 

The  following  year  she  stepped  up  to  the 
front  rank  and  won  first  prize  in  her  age  class, 
from  the  Caledonian  Club  of  New  York.  It  has 
been  a  case  of  gold  medals  for  her  ever  since. 
Year  after  year  ^e  has  added  to  her  collection, 
ahrays  entering  two  or  three  meets  a  year  and 
aometimes  as  many  as  five  or  six.  Her  vic¬ 
tories  have  not  been  confined  to  New  York 
Qty.  She  travels  to  many  places  for  the  gath- 
■ing  of  many  clans. 

When  the  bands  and  the  bagpipes  strike  up 
in  the  streets  of  Boston  and  “Canary  girls” 
launt  their  black  and  yellow  tartans  on  parade. 
Mother  contest  is  at  hand.  The  girls  nervously 
ask  each  other:  “Is  Irene  Roth  here?”  But  by 
mning  they  know,  when  the  many-ringed 
Scottish  circus  is  over  and  Miss  Roth  is  called 
to  the  platform  for  her  prize.  Perhaps  she  gets 
Kveral  prizes,  for  she  excels  in  the  reel  and  the 
intricate  scheantreuse — the  celebration  of  a 
joung  man  just  acquiring  long  trousers — as  well 
as  the  sword  dance  and  the  fling.  Once  a  com¬ 
petitor  appeared  who  claimed  to  be  the  cham- 
mn  Highland  dancer  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  but 
Miss  Roth  outdanced  even  her. 

She  has  taken  prizes  in  Philadelphia,  Provi¬ 
dence  and  Atlantic  City.  Two  years  ago  she 
cMablished  herself  as  America’s  best  girl  High¬ 
land  dancer,  when  she  won  the  Carnegie  silver 
cup  in  competition  against  all  comers.  At  con¬ 
tests,  when  the  dancing  is  over,  she  often  has 
wind  enough  left  for  the  “pipes,”  and  again 
gets  another  prize.  Her  entertaining  skill, 
•  tooreover,  is  not  exclusively  Scotch,  since  sev- 
cnl  medals  testify  to  the  quality  of  her  Irish  jig. 
’  After  acquiring  a  few  dancing  medals,  the 
Hmthful  Irene  began  reaching  out  for  awards  of 
Other  sorts.  When  she  was  thirteen  she  en¬ 
tered  her  first  essay  contest,  for  the  school- 
children  of  Brooklyn,  writing  on  Fire  Preven¬ 
tion.  She  won  the  medal.  That  same  year, 
her  last  at  elementary  school,  she  took  com¬ 
petitive  examinations  for  a  scholarship  to  St. 
Angela’s  Hall,  Brooklyn.  Again,  she  won. 
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Commencement  that  June  brought  her,  as  well, 
a  gold  medal  for  general  excellence  in  all  her 
school  work. 

This  past  June  she  graduated  with  honors 
at  St.  Angela’s  Hall,  having  completed  the 
high-school  course  in  three  and  a  half  years. 
Just  after  that  came  what  she  terms  the  “best 
prize  of  all.”  The  Franco- American  Branch  of 
the  American  Good  Will  Association  was  offer¬ 
ing  ten  six-weeks’  trips  to  Europe  as  prizes  in  an 
oratory  contest.  Four  each  were  to  go  to  the 
high  schools  and  two  each  to  the  parochial 
schools  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York.  The 
schools  were  to  hold  an  elimination  contest  at 
home,  then  send  their  best  orator,  boy  or  girl,  to 
compete  with  the  best  of  all  other  schools  of 
their  section  and  class. 

St.  Angela’s  Hall  had  a  recognized  orator  who 
had  studied  elocution  many  years.  The  school 
thought  of  selecting  her  without  trying  any 
others.  At  the  eleventh  hour,  however,  it  was 
decided  to  hold  a  contest,  “just  for  fim.”  Here 
was  a  chance  for  Irene  Roth,  who  liked  contests 
anyway,  and  was  particularly  eager  for  a  trip  to 
Europe.  She  entered,  with  four  days  to  com¬ 
pose,  learn  and  practice  her  speech.  She  went 
at  it  with  her  usual  vim.  The  family  ceuld 
hear  her  muttering  things  behind  locked  doors, 
but  her  ears  were  deaf  to  their  pleas  to  let  them 
hear  her  speech.  Then  came  the  night!  It 
was  a  foregone  conclusion,  generally,  that  the 
established  school  orator  would  win.  But 
Irene  Roth  had  learned  the  trick  of  winning 
competitions.  Her  sjjeech  made  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  impression  on  the  judges  and  she  was 
selected  to  vie  with  the  best  orators  of  fourteen 
other  schools. 

You  co\ild  have  heard  a  pin  drop  at  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s  Hall  on  the  decisive  night,  as 
boys  and  girls  followed  each  other  to  the  plat¬ 
form  to  speak. 

“I  didn’t  mind  all  the  people  there,”  said  the 
representative  of  St.  Angela’s  Hall.  “I’d  been 
on  platforms  enough  to  be  used  to  all  those  eyes. 
But  my  voice  soimded  so  funny  in  that  big, 
strange  place.” 

The  judges,  however,  thought  otherwise,  for 
after  sufliident  suspense,  the  spokesman’s  ad¬ 
dress  reached  the  prize-winner’s  name,  Irene 
Roth. 

“I  was  never  so  thrilled  in  all  my  life,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  winner  of  scores  of  prizes. 

Beside  her  an tidpation  of  a  European  trip,  the 
glamor  of  gold  medals  might  seem  somewhat 
dimmed.  But  if  it  had  been  only  another  medal, 
the  thrill  would  have  been  little  less.  All  her 
triumphs  have  not  spoiled  Irene  Roth.  At  any 
sort  of  contest,  her  ardor  nms  high,  even  in 
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Highland  dancing  contests  where  she  is  almost  to  her  teacher,  to  brush  up,  and  at  all  tunes  she 
sure  to  win.  She  never  looks  at  things  from  tries  to  keep  in  trim  at  basketball,  swimmii* 

that  point  of  view.  and  social  ^ncing.  In  other  kinds  of  cooim- 

“You  can  never  tell  how  you’ll  strike  the  titions,  she  follows  the  same  procedure,  keepisr 

judges,”  she  says.  in  trim  all  the  time,  then  buckling  down  for 

That  thought  suggests  a  reason  for  her  sue-  special  preparation  at  the  end.  Her  recwil 

cess.  She  keeps  her  eye  on  the  fellow  who  for  prizes  stamps  her  method  correct, 
hands  out  the  prize.  Others  may  lose  them-  Miss  Roth  has  the  high  expectations  of  others 
selves  in  the  limelight  and  applause,  but  Miss  as  well  as  tradition  to  live  up  to  in  future  con- 

Roth  thinks  primarily  of  the  judge.  Still,  she  tests.  Her  father  declares  “We  don’t  thiny 

does  not  take  contests  too  hard.  She  cannot  is  through  winning  prizes  yet.”  Perhaps  un¬ 
keep  practicing  every  day,  she  explains,  because  tried  fields  await  her  as  a  conqueror.  Nat 

there  is  no  one  to  provide  the  music.  Her  older  year  she  is  planning  to  prepare  herself  in  college 

sister,  the  pianist  of  the  five  Roth  girls,  says  she  or  training  school  to  b^me  a  teacher,  and  ul- 

tries  but  cannot  keep  up  with  Irene’s  feet.  timately  ^e  hopes  to  succeed  as  a  writer. 

Just  before  a  meet  is  scheduled,  she  goes  back  — Frances  Drewry  McMullen. 

The  Aerial  Weather  Man 

[Continued  from  page  I jj] 


through  the  clouds  is  a  laboratory  of  delicate 
machines.  And  as  he  climbs  from  one  level  to 
another  he  must  watch  each  machine,  make  sure 
it  is  functioning  properly  and  take  its  different 
readings. 

As  he  works,  the  world  below  contracts  to  a 
miniature  map,  hidden  now  and  then  by  passing 
clouds.  The  busy  aerographer  as  he  jots  down 
his  readings  is  speeding  through  space  at  some 
two  miles  a  minute,  and  one  careless  touch  on 
his  control  stick  might  throw  him  into  a  dizzy 
spin.  When  the  day  is  clear  no  one  has  so  fine 
a  view  from  his  office.  But  when  mists  and 
rain  suddenly  env  loping  his  workshop  shroud 
the  entire  ship  in  a  gray  void,  he  must  bend 
close  to  his  work  in  the  dim  light  while  the  wet 
spray  swirls  about  his  helmeted  head  and  clouds 
his  goggles.  And  all  the  time  he  must  carry 
clearly  in  his  head  an  accurate  sense  of  direc¬ 
tion  and  balance,  lest  he  be  completely  lost  or 
come  tearing  out  of  the  twilight  fog  upside 
down,  diving  madly  to  earth. 

How  often  have  you  watched  the  clouds 
moving  in  one  direction  while  the  ground  breeze 
was  directly  the  opposite?  If  it  were  not  for 
those  clouds  the  upper  wind  might  blow  a  gale 
and  we  should  be  none  the  wiser.  Sometimes  a 
rain  cloud  will  burst  on  us  from  above  without 
warning  and  storms  sweeping  across  the  country 
often  ride  over  one  section  only  to  dip  down  un¬ 
expectedly  farther  on.  Our  forecasters  must 
know  the  conditions  causing  these  changes. 
Up  among  these  elements  the  flier  secures 
information  which  later  warns  the  man  on 
the  ground  what  he  may  expect  on  the 
morrow. 

To  fit  a  man  for  the  job  of  aerographer  takes 
time.  Men  like  Brown,  loaned  tc  the  weather 
bureau  by  the  United  States  Navy,  spend  more 
than  three  years  in  aerological  work.  In  addi¬ 
tion  they  must  take  a  four-months’  intensive 
course  at  a  naval  aerological  school.  After 


passing  all  this  work  they  are  ready,  with  a  littk 
seasoning,  to  hold  their  lofty  positions.  Ike 
Navy  furnishes  them  with  the  necessary  trans¬ 
portation,  and  planes  as  well  as  the  expert 
knowledge. 

This  business  of  air  mapping  had  its  first 
great  impetus  from  the  late  war.  Then  knosd- 
edge  of  forthcoming  weather  was  imperative  to 
our  battle  maneuvers  on  land,  sea  and  in  the 
air.  A  fog  approaching,  a  rainstorm  within 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  best  laid  plans  mi^t 
be  useless.  Here  knowledge  of  the  upper 
strata  solved  many  air  secrets  for  the  fo^^ 
caster. 

Before  the  aerographer’s  advent  upp)er  air  in¬ 
formation  was  obtained  from  watching  cloud 
movements,  from  balloons  cast  adrift  and  with 
sp)ecial  recording  instruments  sent  up  by  bal¬ 
loons  or  kites. 

Today  we  find  weather  stations  everywhere 
and  our  Navy  airplane  carrier,  the  Langley,  is 
equipp)ed  with  a  complete  plant.  This  aerog¬ 
rapher’s  reports  are  used  by  the  Navy  as  wtf 
as  the  weather  bureau.  When  a  huge  naval 
dirigible  such  as  the  Los  Angeles  goes  out  they, 
as  well  as  the  ship)s  on  the  ocean,  know  what 
the  four  winds  have  in  store  for  them. 

When  the  sky  is  clear  you  may  see  aerog¬ 
rapher  Brown  at  his  work  far  above  the  Ana- 
costia  Naval  Station  at  Washington,  D.  C.  His 
repmrts  go  to  the  bureau  at  the  national  capi¬ 
tal.  The  only  other  aerographer  takes  tern- 
pjeratures  of  the  western  coast.  His  base  is  San 
Diego  and  his  readings  go  to  San  Frandsoa 

Like  our  aerial  px)stman  this  chap  is  pioneer¬ 
ing,  and  the  rapidly  growing  commercial  M 
lines  add  another  business,  which  is  vitally  in¬ 
terested  in  his  daily  data.  Less  than  thirty- 
five  years  back  the  ground-hog  typ)e  of  forec^- 
ing  was  relied  on  to  a  great  extent.  There  is  a 
job  for  the  statistician  figiuring  the  added  C(»- 
versational  value  this  aerographer  will  lend  to 
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Men  have  been  known 

to  go  for  months  with-  j  ^ 

out  shelter,  for  weeks  *  '  »  .  y 

(ritliout  food  and  for  days 

water,  but  no  one  can  ffA 

|jve  for  more  than  a  few  min'  a 

without  air.  ;  || 

Bftathing  is  the  first  necessity  i  a. 

of  Kfe— yet  few  of  us  know  ■  i  i 

iKjtr  to  breathe  to  develop  our  .  / 

bodies  and  to  improve  our  d  /• 

health.  If  we  could  be  always  ,  T 

in  fresh  air  taking  plenty  of  •  '  Al 

exercise,  our  usual  undirected, 

Mtinctive  breathing  would 

mturally  develop  to  give  us  baby**  mother.  Ui 

.‘^11  ®  II  eager  imaginacion  ti 

better  health.  Nature  would  ac«iiforher.  Buti 

Qkecarcofus.  But  the  com  h7bl«  ir.t.;d  n! 

ditions  in  which  we  live,  the  ***”•.  *“  >5 

r  1  t-r  nrttneeait  air  and 

Stress  of  present  day  life,  cause  meat  of  hi*  ufe  he « 
us  to  accumulate  an  excess  of 
poisonous  waste  products  in  our  bodies.  To 
hdp  dispose  of  these  we  should  go  beyond 
instinctive  breathing  and  at  frequent  times  dur- 
ing  die  day  mentally  direct  the  breaths  we  take. 

Count  Your  Breaths — 

How  many  breaths  a  minute  do  you  take?  Stop 
now  with  your  watch  in  hand  and  for  6o 
seconds  count  them.  Fifteen  to  twenty  short, 
topof'/our 'lungs  breaths?  You  are  not  breath' 
mgde^ly.  O^sionally  you  should  take  six  or 
d^t  long,  leisurely  breaths  a  minute — so  deep 
tint  die  diaphragm  is  expanded  and  the  ribs  are 
laireled  out.  Several  times  a  day  stop  what  you 
JTC  doing,  stand  straight  with  head  up,  shoulders 
lack  and  breathe — always  through  the  nose. 

T^it  this  way — inhale,  one,  two,  three,  four; 
foU,  five;  exhale,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine;  relax. 


ten.  This  will  give  you  six 
breaths  a  minute — quiet,  un' 
hurried  breathing.  After  a 
time  your  unconscicxis  breath' 
ing  may  become  deeper  and  you 
will  begin  to  feel  a  new  and  de' 
lightful  sense  of  buoyant  power. 

Deep  breathing  exercises  should 
be  taken  night  and  morning. 
Empty  the  lungs  with  eaoi 
breath.  This  is  important  be' 
cause  fresh  air  removes  harm' 
ful  waste  matter  in  the  blood. 


Baby’*  firat  cry !  However  it  may  aound 
to  grandmother’s  ears,  it  is  music  to  the 
baby’s  mother.  Under  the  spell  of  her 
eager  imamnation  that  thin  little  it  a 
a  call  for  her.  But  what  he  really  is  cry* 
ing  for  it  air.  In  the  Land  of  Unborn 
Babies  he  had  no  need  to  ute  hit  lungs. 
But  here,  in  the  great  wide  world,  hit 
first  need  is  air  and  through  every  mo¬ 
ment  of  hit  life  he  will  demand  air. 


rever  it  may  aound  That  **Stitch  ill  the  Side** - 

I,  it  it  music  to  the 

**  Have  you  ever  felt  a  stitch  in  the 

It  thin  little  cry  It  a  .  i  ‘'i  •  -»  •  • 

lat  he  really  it  cry-  SldC  whcil  running?  ThlS  IS  a 

d^o  ua^^hu  warning  —not  always  that  your 

at  wide  world,  his  heart  is  Weak,  or  that  you  have 
11  demand  air.  indigcstion,  Dut  somctunes  that 
your  lungs  are  unaccustomed  to 
being  filled  to  their  full  capacity.  One'third  of 
the  lung  cells  of  the  average  person  is  unused. 
These  cells  tend  to  collapse  and 
stick  together.  When  the  air 
is  forced  into  them,  it  sometimes  /  " 
causes  pain.  /  ^ 

Your  health  demands  that  you  ■( 

should  breathe  properly.  With-  ' 

out  deep  breathing  of  fresh  air 
there  cannot  be  an  ample  supply 
of  oxygen.  Without  sufficient 
oxygen  there  cannot  be  adequate  / 
growth  or  repair  of  any  part  of 
the  body,  nor  vigorous  warfare 
against  disease.  ' 

Begin  today  to  breathe  deeply — 
breathe  for  health. 


Abom  one  out  of  six  of  the  total  number  of 
jtsriis  in  the  United  States  each  year  is  caused 
■t  Hhtsies  which  affect  the  lungs.  Pulmonary 
■ibcrcBlosis  and  pneumonia  claim  more  than 
llOjlOO  victims  annually.  Ten  years  ago  the 
—wb-rte  from  tuberculosis  was  sixty  per  cent 
■ptr  than  it  is  today.  Only  a  short  time  ago  it 
ws  iho^ht  that  fresh  air  must  be  kept  away 
patients  suffering  from  lung  troubles!  To* 
is  known  that  fresh  air  is  one  of  the  main 
■■  in  getting  well — and  this  knowledge  has 


helped  to  produce  the  marked  decrease  in  tuber* 
culosis  death-rate. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  has 

K repared  a  booklet  giving  simple  and  interesting 
ealth  rules,  including  scientific  advice  about 
fresh  air  and  proper  breathing.  These  rules,  with 
the  simple  breathink  exercise  given  above,  can  be 
followed  by  anybody  who  wishes  better  health. 
Send  for  a  copy  of  “How  to  Live  Long”.  It  will 
be  mailed  free. 

HALEY  nSKE,  President. 


Published  by 

metropolitan  life  insurance  COMPANY--l^W^raUC 

in  the  World,More  Assets,  More  Policyholders,  More  Iruurance  in  foirce,More  new  Insurance  eachyear 
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that  grand  old  topic,  the  basis  of  so  many  con-  the  ground  floor  is  not  a  pleasant  sensatko. 
versations,  our  weather.  The  parachute  either  will  or  will  not  open  at  the 

Although  cloud  charting  is  interesting  it’s  a  proper  time.  You  never  know.  If  the  elevator 
dangerous  business.  A  parted  fl^^g  wire,  a  is  operating  today  he  has  a  good  chance  of  going 
stalled  motor,  any  of  a  dozen  complications  may  up  again.  If  not — the  bureau  will  need  another 
force  the  weather  man  to  knock  off  work  in  a  aerographer — good  to  the  last  drop.  This  is 
hurry.  For  his  elevator  the  aerographer  has  a  just  one  more  pleasant  thought  to  carry  with 
slim  silk  parachute.  It  is  the  only  thing  be-  you  every  day  at  the  office.  Here  at  least  is 
tween  him  and  destruction  in  case  of  accidents,  one  weather  prophet  who  takes  his  own  medi- 
Stepping  out  into  space  on  a  two-mile  trip  to  dne  with  a  vengeance.  Q.  Wood. 

He’s  “Bill”  Jardine  in  Kansas 

[  Continued  from  page  34] 


career,  as  they  say  in  diplomacy.  Not  for 
worlds  would  they  have  done  anj^hing  except 
cowpunch.  But  Jardine  was  not  that  sort. 

He  was  part  cowhand  and  part  dairyman  and 
farm  laborer  and  horsebreaker  and  fence  builder 
and  haymaker.  Precisely  as  is  the  average 
youngster  on  a  mountain  ranch  today.  He 
could  and  did  ride  better  than  any  one  in  the 
neighborhood,  which  was  an  area  about  sixty 
miles  one  way  by  twenty  another,  and  laid  in  a 
cup  in  the  hills.  But  he  also  pitdied  hay.  For 
there  was  an  overhanging  mortgage  and  a 
family  of  younger  children  and  a  game  <fld 
father  so  twisted  with  rheumatism  that  he  used 
to  roll  on  the  floor  though  he  usually  got  out  to 
the  field  the  next  day.  And  now  let’s  get  back 
to  France. 

The  Jardines  —  and  it  is  Jar -dyne,  if  you 
please,  and  never  Jar-deen  —  were  weavers 
in  Scotland.  Generations  of  them,  perhaps. 
Shawls  come  from  Paisley,  you  may  remem¬ 
ber,  and  Jardines  wove  them.  When  France 
wanted  to  install  a  new  industry  some  of  the 
Scotch  weavers  were  coaxed  over  to  Lyons  to 
show  the  Frenchman  how  to  run  the  new  looms. 
Perhaps  it  was  in  France  the  Jardines  picked 
a  little  of  the  Latin  lightness  of  spirit.  They 
learned  to  leaven  toil  with  laughter.  Yet  it 
may  be  that  Scotchmen  are  not  as  sour  as  we 
have  always  been  told.  At  any  rate  they  re¬ 
turned  to  Scotland,  and  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  Jardine  was  bom  at  Paisley. 

Then  Ws  father  came  along.  A  cheerful, 
indomitable,  singing  and  dancing,  hard¬ 
working,  old-fashioned  man.  He  lacked  edu¬ 
cation — weavers’  sons  seventy-five  years  ago 
were  not  apt  to  be  over-educated — but  he  had 
a  fine  natural  intelligence  and  a  brisk  alertness. 
By  calling  and  election  he  was  a  railroad  man. 
The  romance  and  color  of  the  almost  new  pro¬ 
fession  drew  him  irresistibly.  One  night  at  the 
gym  another  wrestler  threw  him  over  his  shoul¬ 
der  and  something  broke  inside.  When  the 
doctor  told  him  to  emigrate  or  die — there  seems 
to  have  been  an  underlying  thought  that  he  had 
best  not  die  on  the  premises — ^he  sailed  for 
America.  He  was  so  ill  that  his  father  made 


three  trips  from  the  street  to  the  steerage  hold, 
carrying  the  baggage  on  his  back,  before  he 
tottered  down  the  same  path. 

This  may  seem  prolix  but  it  is  not  needlen 
It  aids  in  fixing  the  background  against  which 
young  Bill  Jar^ne  was  to  appear  later.  Theie 
were  no  Friendly  Societies  then,  waiting  on 
every  comer  to  help  an  immigrant  across  the 
street.  If  he  cros^  it  was  under  his  own 
power.  The  Scotchman  had  no  money  and 
no  friends,  although  his  health  had  improved 
mightily.  It  was  not  the  climate  that  had 
cu^  him,  however,  but  a  chew  of  tobacco 
some  amateur  diagnostician  coaxed  him  into 
taking  one  night  on  shipboard,  when  his  inner 
hurt  was  at  its  worst.  The  treatment  is  not 
recommended,  but  it  cured  him.  His  only  aS* 
ment  thereafter  was  the  rheumatism.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  road  West— 
he  went  as  tme  to  steel  rails  as  a  pigeon  would 
to  its  loft — ^and  finally  settled  at  the  little  town 
where  it  met  the  railhead  of  the  W’estem  Pacific 
Yoimg  Bill  Jardine  was  bom  at  the  randi  on 
Cherry  Creek,  twenty  miles  away. 

“We  Jardines  were  never  good  farmers,”  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  reflects. 

There  were  not  many  good  farmers  in  those 
days.  The  job  was  to  make  a  home.  The  rich 
land  was  skinned.  The  Jardines  raised  a  little 
hay  and  grain  and  potatoes  and  got  together  a 
small  herd  of  cattle.  During  those  early  yean 
money  was — by  modem  standards — ^unl*- 
lievably  tight.  Butter  sold  at  ten  cents  a 
pound  and  eggs  at  eight  cents  a  dozen.  Young 
Bill  was  glad  to  make  an  occasional  quarter  by 
breaking  a  horse.  Not  merely  riding  him  once 
but  riding  him  until  he  was  gentled.  Because 
his  father  feared  he  might  have  a  foot  caught 
in  the  stirrup  he  rode  ’em  with  a  surcin^ 

“I  used  to  sneak  off  and  cry,”  he  said  once 
“TTiey  shook  me  up  so.  Hurt  me.” 

He  earned  his  first  dollar  at  this  time.  A 
neighbor  offered  fifty  cents  a  day  for  hay¬ 
makers.  Young  Bill  was  thirteen  >’ears  old  and 
as  a  wiry  yoimgster  on  his  father’s  ranch  he  was 
accustomed  to  doing  a  man’s  work.  He  had  to, 
for  there  was  no  one  else.  His  father  was  help¬ 
lessly  crippled  much  of  the  time,  and  his  three 
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‘hioii  I  ■EGAN  TAKING  Flcischmann** 
Y(Ht  bee  and  chest  were  in  a  terrible 
m^tioa  with  pimples.  Finally  one  day 
I  fwsg  woman  asked  me  if  I  had  ever 
sied  Fkischmann’s  Yeast.  After  all  my 
^■ts  1  thought  I  might  just  as  well  ex- 
poiaent  tome  more  .  .  .  After  taking 
flMclunann’s  Yeast  for  three  or  four 
aoadw  my  skin  began  to  be  softer  and 
iener  to  Imk  at.  Soon  my  fnends  began 
Mridng  about  the  change.  Now  I  am  in 
ipcffcctly  healthy  condition.” 

Beatsice  Cohen,  Toronto,  Ont. 


^ll  Ground  You  T^eople 
This  Secrete  ^ 


CIter  eyeSy  strong  bodiesy  a  pi* 
ww  Test  in  It  vi  ng —  all  through 
m  simple  fresh  food 

^OT  a  “cure-all,”  not  a 
medicine  in  any  sense — 
Fldschmann’s  Yeast  is  simply 
1  remarkable  fresh  food. 

The  millions  of  tiny  active 
Tost  plants  in  every  cake  in- 
'Tgonte  the  whole  system. 

aid  digestion — clear  the 
iha— banish  thtf  poisons  of 
ewibpation.  Where  cathartics 
^  only  temporary  relief, 
yost  strengthens  the  intesti- 
1*1  muscles  and  makes  them 
Iwldiy  and  active.  And  day 
^  dsy  it  releases  new  stores 
of  energy. 

Eat  two  or  three  cakes  regularly 
ftiy  day  before  meals:  on  crack- 
®-in  fruit  juices  or  milk— or  just 


i  those 
lie  rich 
1  little 
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“I  WAS  A  CHRONIC  SUFFERER  from  Consti¬ 
pation  and  a  slave  to  cathartics  for  years. 
A  cousin  induced  me  to  use  Fleischmann’s 
Yeast.  He  had  taken  a  trip  to  Europe,  and 
while  in  Germany  he  had  visited  a  special¬ 
ist  for  stomach  trouble  and  constipation. 
This  specialist  informed  him  that  the  real 
treatment  for  his  case  was  to  be  found  in 
his  own  country — ^just  plain  Fleischmann’s 
Yeast  ...  I  now  have  no  more  headaches. 
My  body  is  all  cleared  up  from  pimples 
and  all  other  eruptions  of  the  skin.  That 
dull,  hazy  and  dizzy  feeling  that  used  to 
pass  over  me  several  times  a  day  and  ruin 
my  life,  efficiency,  and  disposition,  has  en¬ 
tirely  left  me.” 

M.  A.  Zeff,  Electra,  Texas 


This  famous  food  tones  up  the  entire 
system  —  banishes  constipation,  skin 
troubles,  stomach  disorders. 
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brothers  and  three  sisters  ranged  downward  in 
age  and  size.  For  the  first  two  days  he  would 
not  come  in  from  the  hayfield  for  the  noon  meal. 
He  feared  he  might  be  fired  if  the  owner  dis¬ 
covered  what  a  little  tyke  he  was  getting  for  his 
fifty  cents  a  day.  But  he  held  the  job. 

The  Jardines  suffered  no  real  privation,  of 
course.  There  was  always  enough  to  eat. 
Trout  and  grayling  in  the  streams,  deer  and  elk 
in  the  mountains,  cattle  on  the  hills.  There 
were  milk  and  eggs  and  bread  in  the  larder  and, 
on  occasion,  {ue  and  cake.  Clothes  were  the 
hardest  to  come  by,  but  once  bought  they 
were  worn  hard.  Jardine  was  formed  by  tht 
environment.  Even  today  he  loves  to  fi^,  but 
only  to  catch  enough  fish  for  the  dinner  frying- 
pan.  He  hunts  for  meat.  When  he  has  killed 
his  deer  he  shoots  no  more.  I  have  said  that 
he  was  an  old-fashkmed  man  in  some  re^)ects. 
This  was  an  old-fashioned  community. 

Neighbors  lived  miles  from  each  other,  but 
each  owned  saddle  horses  and  farm  wagons. 
Many  were  Welsh,  once  coal  miners,  who  had 
brou^t  with  them  the  culture  these  strange 
Celts  always  bring.  They  had  their  little  sing¬ 
ing  societies,  and  in  the  winter,  when  farming 
was  at  a  standstill,  they  met  at  the  schoolhouse 
in  competition.  Papers  and  magazines  were 
few,  but  of  quality.  Not  a  family  but  had 
some  worthwhile  books  and  they  knew  on 
Cherry  Creek,  perhaps,  more  of  the  great  move¬ 
ments  of  the  world  than  did  those  who  lived 
nearer  the  centers.  They  had  the  advantage 
of  perspective. 

Soci^  life  in  Cherry  Valley  seems  to  have 
been  a  quaint  combination  of  Scotland  and 
Wales  and  Early  New  England.  Thinking 
was  i»evalent.  Aspirants  met  in  debates  at 
the  literary  societie^  and  at  the  spelling  bees 
spdled  eadi  other  down  amid  laughter.  Some 
of  the  older  men  and  women  were  notable  prac¬ 
titioners  of  the  step-dances  of  old  England. 
Plays  were  given  by  local  talent.  Father  Jar¬ 
dine  knew  aD  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  operas 
and  Uncle  Jim  might  have  been  a  comedian  if 
fate  had  bem  different.  He  was  a  bright,  alert 
man  with  a  real  talent  for  mimicry,  and  was  the 
favorite  actor  of  Cherry  Creek. 

The  children  w’orked  as  a  matter  of  course 
from  the  day  they  were  big  enough  to  handle  a 
hoe  or  pull  a  rein.  Modem  theories  about  child 
labor  had  not  reached  Cherry  Creek.  But 
their  work  was  wholesome  and  there  was  op- 
portimity  for  recreation  |and  companionship. 
It  is  from  this  period  that  Doctor  Jardine  dates 
his  belief  that  responsibility  is  good  for  the 
young  human  animal.  All  play  and  no  work 
softens  Jack.  He  thinks  the  boy  who  works 
gets  a  sounder  outlook  than  the  boy  w-ho  loafs. 

Another  interlude.  I  may  be  stepping  over 
into  forbidden  ground  a  bit,  but  he  is  bringing 
up  his  own  son  Bill  in  just  that  way.  Bill 
goes  to  school,  but  he  alk)  works.  It  is  not 


his  father’s  idea  that  Bill  should  be  loafini 
about  Washington,  riding  in  government  auto, 
mobiles,  merely  because  W.  M.  Jardine  is  in  the 
President’s  Cabinet.  Last  summer  Billwoiked 
on  a  ranch.  And  the  summer  before.  TKi 
summer  he  worked  on  another.  Next  suma* 
he  will  work  somewhere  else.  When  he  nee4^ 
money  he  earns  it.  It  is  with  a  deep  chucklfof  ^  I 
amusement  mixed  with  pride  that  Secrets® ' 
Jardine  relates  that  Bill  always  gets  it. 

“Once,”  grins  the  secretary,  “he  sold  siftf 
stockings  to  the  co-eds  in  the  fraternity  housMj*J 
There  were  three  or  four  months’  school  ( 
winter  on  Cherry  Creek,  and  by  good  forti 
the  teachers  were  always  mature  men,  who  i 
only  had  the  knowledge  necessary  to  teach,  I 
back  of  that  had  a  fund  of  experience, 
times  the  secretary  wonders  where  they  ca 
from — what  stories  were  hidden  in  their 
tumity.  Without  exception  they  were 
teachers.  Jardine  learned  more  from  them  1 
he  could  Live  learned  from  the  greenwood  < 
youth.  Not  only  the  three  R’s  but  somet 
of  the  world  was  included  in  the  curricu 
Some  of  them  m^ed  him  to  go  to  coll 
Maybe  his  vanity  was  flattered  and  his  curio 
was  aroused,  but  I  do  not  gather  that  he 
the  project  at  all  seriously. 

Between  intervals  of  farm  work  he 
team  on  the  Bear  River  canal,  then  build 
and  handled  an  old-fashioned  Slusher 
They  are  just  as  old  fashioned  now  as  they  ^ 
then.  After  some  days  of  flipping  the  scnipj 
a  crack  comes  in  the  fleshy  pad  of  the  mid(|_ 
finger,  which  gets  deeper  and  more  painfolt^l 
time  goes  on.  But  the  scraper  must  be  flippHl 
on  each  round  of  the  dragging  team.  Od 
Fourth  of  July  he  climbed  the  greased  pcde^l 
the  neighborhood  celebration.  WTien  he 
seventeen  he  went  writh  the  horse  herd  to  But! 


'TTIE  Cherry  Creek  farmers  used  to  send  1 
A  surplus  horse  stock  out  to  be  sold 
spring.  In  Butte  the  horses  were  hdd  in  ' 
Farmers’  Corral,  and  Young  Bill,  as  the 
rider  of  Cherry  Creek,  show^  them  off  to  j 
pective  purchasers.  Each  year  the  uns  ‘ 
mainder  of  the  herd  was  driven  throu^  Ho 
Prairie  to  Big  Hole  Basin,  an  isolated  heava 
the  mountains,  where  the  meadows  were  fati 
the  Chinook  kept  the  winter  grasses  free 
snow.  W.  A.  Clark,  who  was  later  to 
U.  S.  Senator,  used  to  fiddle  for.  dances  in  l 
little  country  store  by  the  dim  light  of  oil  1 
and  when  such  men  as  Mark  Barrett 
Marcus  Daly  quarreled  the  whole  basin  i 
After  a  little  Jardine  went  to  Big  Hde  1 
to  stay.  A  sister  had  married  there,  and  it  1 
gan  to  seem  almost  like  home.  Still  no  tbon 
of  college.  He  was  a  hardy,  rawboned, 
less  boy  of  eighteen,  black-haired,  high- 
with  a  lively,  adventurous,  fearless  eye. 
did  the  work  on  a  dairy  farm  where  th 
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cows  were  milked.  Between  times  they  kept 
up  the  fences.  That  first  summer,  when  he 
was  eighteen  years  old,  he  was  sent  alone  into 
the  mountains  to  cut  poles. 

“Never  was  so  scared  in  my  life  as  that  first 
night,”  he  says.  “My  first  night  alone.” 

He  thou^t  the  bears  were  after  him,  but  they 
may  have  been  merely  squirrels.  By  and  by  he 
got  used  to  alarms,  but  when  the  old  boss  came 
with  the  wagon  he  welcomed  him.  Before  he 
amsideied  that  job  done  he  had  not  only  cut 
and  stacked  the  poles,  but  he  had  opened  road¬ 
ways  to  them.  Jardine  thinks  this  sort  of  thing 
helps  in  character  building.  Once  his  team 
ran  away  and  smashed  the  wagon-tongue, 
filling  young  Jardine  and  the  poles  over  a 
considerable  ^ace.  He  made  a  new  tongue 
and  came  in  with  the  poles.  The  point  is  that 
no  one  thought  anything  of  it.  It  is  not  even 
likely  that  he  bothered  to  tell  any  one  about  it. 
He  had  been  sent  out  to  get  poles.  Very  well, 
he  got  the  poles. 

He  was  twenty  years  old  in  1899  when  he 
learned  that  Bill  Mifflin,  buddy  and  friendly 
rival,  had  gone  to  college.  The  matter  stirred 
him  iq>  somewhat.  He  could  always  do  and 
had  always  done  anything  that  Bill  Mifflin  did, 
from  bronco  riding  to  reciting  pieces  at  the 
Literary  Society.  If  Bill  Mifflin  could  go  to 
allege,  he.  Bill  Jardine,  could  go  too.  Mr. 
Mifflin  had  stolen  a  march  and  was  already  in 
college,  but  that  made  no  difference.  He  could 
catch  up.  He  told  his  father  about  it. 

“You  are  a  dam  fool.  Bill,”  said  his  father, 
with  engaging  caiKlor.  “Educatkm  doesn’t  do 
any  man  any  good.  If  he  is  gcang  to  be  a 
fanner  he  doesn’t  need  it  and  if  he  isn’t  going  to 
be  he  won’t  either.  What’s  in  a  man  is  sure  to 
come  out.” 

“It’ll  come  out  quicker  if  he’s  educated,”  said 
BOL 

His  father  was  badly  crippled  with  rheuma¬ 
tism  that  year  and  was  probably  influenced  by 
his  need  of  the  boy  at  brnne.  But  Young  Bill 
had  thirty  dcfllars,  with  whidi  he  went  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  bought  a  suit,  and  matriculated  at 
the  Utah  Agricultural  College.  He  left  the  de¬ 
tails  of  food  and  lodging  to  further  considera- 
tkm.  Bill  Mifflin  gave  him  some  advice  about 
what  he  should  know  to  pass  the  entrance 
examination.  However,  he  would  pro^bly 
have  ptassed  anyhow.  At  this  stage  in  his  ca¬ 
reer  young  Jardine  would  tackle  anything  (mce, 
and  if  thrown  he  would  tackle  it  again. 

Things  happened  at  college.  He  had  never 
studied  algebra,  but  after  he  got  the  hang  of  it 
the  thing  seemed  reasonable.  One  day  he 
showed  the  professmr  of  mathematics  where  he 
was  wrcHig,  which  was  a  fine,  courageous  thing 
to  do  but  not  diplomatic,  according  to  the 
president  of  the  ofllege.  He  said  he  liked  Bill, 
but  that  Bill’s  hand  was  a  bit  heavy  on  the 
professors.  The  affair  was  patched  up  and 


Bill  got  back  into  the  class  in  mathematia 
During  this  time  he  paid  S2.75  a  week  for 
board,  including  washing  and  mending.  He 
only  had  the  one  suit  of  clothes,  but  then  he 
only  wore  one  suit  of  clothes.  At  the  end  of  the 
term  haymaking  was  so  far  advanced  that  he 
could  not  wait  over  for  Commencement  Day, 
but  walked  and  rode  back  home.  On 
mencement  Day  he  was  out  in  the  field  with  a 
fork.  The  president  of  the  college  wrote  to 
Dad,  telling  him  that  he  had  rather  a  fine 
sort  of  a  son  and  urging  him  to  send  him  bad 
to  college.  Dad  had  no  thought  oi  !wnH;n| 
Bill  anywhere,  but  he  said  Bill  could  go  if  k 
wanted  to. 

“Next  time  I’ll  go  clear  through,”  said  BiD. 
“No  irKM-e  one  term  at  a  time  for  me.” 

His  summer  work  on  the  farm  brought  him 
no  money,  of  course.  That  was  a  part  of  the 
job  <rf  being  the  reqxMisible  Jardine.  When  fal 
came  and  the  farmwork  lightened  he  went  to  the 
county  superinteiKient  of  schools  and  asked  f« 
a  place  as  teacher.  The  county  superintended 
was  a  man  with  a  lively  sense  of  humor. 

“You  don’t  know  enou^  to  teach  sduoL 
BUI,”  said  he. 

“I  don’t  know  much,”  said  Bill.  “Bnt  I 
know  enough  to  teach  your  school.” 

Usually  that  school  broke  up  early  in 
October,  by  which  time  most  of  the  grown¬ 
up  pupils  had  licked  the  teacher.  They  did 
not  lick  Jardine,  because  he  got  them  interested 
in  so  many  different  things  that  they  were 
afraid  to  li^  him,  for  fear  he  would  get  angry 
and  go  awray.  Anyhow,  there  was  no  certain^ 
that  any  one  could  lick  him.  The  next  winter, 
by  request,  he  took  the  school  in  his  borne 
town.  Each  month  he  received  two  twenty- 
dollar  goldfrieces,  which  he  banked  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  his  old  trunk.  When  school  closed  he 
went  to  the  Head  of  Malad  to  shear  sbeqK  The 
man  who  had  the  machine  next  to  him  was  a 
tough  old  Australian,  and  all  the  best  sheared^ 
come  from  Australia.  > 

“I  swrore  I’d  ke^  up  with  him  if  it  killed  me,*  ^ 
said  Jardine  later  on.  “It  mighty  near  did.” 

He  was  twenty  years  old,  had  had  (»e  term 
in  college.  He  stated  the  case  to  his  father. 

“This  is  your  farm  and  Tm  not  going  to 
quarrel  with  you,”  he  said.  “But  I  thM  I’m  a 
better  farmer  than  you  are.  I’m  going  to  go 
to  school  and  I  must  make  some  money.  let 
me  make  it  (Hi  the  farm.  I  can  do  it  if  yoa 
let  me  nm  it.” 

Dad  sputtered  a  good  deal  but  agreed.  To 
save  his  face  he  went  away  on  a  long-postponed 
visit  and  Bill  dug  into  the  educatkMi  fund  of 
gcddpieces  for  the  m<Miey  needed  to  make  the 
farm  pay.  He  made  go^  and  went  to  college. 
There  li  found  that  f<x>tball  had  come  in  and 
although  he  had  never  seen  the  game  in  his  life 
he  was  chosen  for  the  team,  bwause  he  was 
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a  hoarse  roar  silenced 
the  rifle  play.  Thrilling, 
red-hlooded,  inspiring  — 
eAis  is  the  kind  of  story 
you’ll  find  in  the  great 
books  the  coupon  brings 
you.  Examine  them  FREL 
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glorious  adventure,  gleam¬ 
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tion’s  frontier.  Read  these 
books  and  become  a  part¬ 
ner  in  high  adventure. 
Let  your  children  read 
them  —  and  catch  the 
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spirit  of  the  pioneers  who 
made  America. 
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liti  the  heroic  men  and 
rooen  who  won  the  long 
riidling  struggle  for  our 
^ved  United  States! 
Zsne  Grey,  Owen  Wister, 
Ra  Beach,  James  Oliver 
Curwood  and  many  others 
utwthority  on  these  ad- 
vffitufous  days,  each  a  mas- 
ler  of  vivid  story  telling. 
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cheap  reprinted  edition.  They  are 
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private  library.  Fine  quality  paper, 
clear  readable  t>’pe;  binding  in  dark 
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rangy  and  had  a  fighter’s  eye.  Football  in 
Ut^  then  was  a  sport  for  a  hardy  man.  The 
playing  field  was  covered  with  stones  ranging 
up  to  buckeye  size  and  the  players  had  no  uni¬ 
forms  and  no  padded  shoulders  and  no  hot 
baths.  Jardine  thinks  they  did  have  some 
sort  of  pants.  Most  of  them  had  been  raised 
in  a  country  where  sturdiness  is  a  heritage. 

One  of  his  schoolmates  recalls  that  Jardine 
played  in  every  game,  because  he  could  score 
against  any  team.  Not  a  polished  player,  per¬ 
haps.  Merely  168  pounds  of  rawhide  and  emo¬ 
tion  dominate  by  a  total  lack  of  care.  Doctor 
Jardine  himself  admits  that  once  he  had  to  be 
carried  off  the  field.  He  wasn’t  imconscious, 
but  he  was  so  bruised  that  he  could  not  walk. 
But  the  game  was  over,  anyhow,  and  next  day 
he  was  in  it  again. 

Dad  began  to  hear  about  these  things.  He 
had  had  a  pretty  hard  year  and  some  one  opined 
that  he  would  have  to  take  Young  Bill  out  of 
college. 

“Not  by  a  damn  sight,”  said  Dad. 

Bill  had  started  as  a  student  in  engineering, 
but  six  weeks  carrying  stakes  convinced  him 
that  he  did  not  care  for  it.  His  bent  was  always 
toward  farming,  and  just  then  a  good  deal  of 
fuss  was  being  made  about  teaching  farmers 
how  to  farm.  He  shifted  from  engineering  into 
agriculture  and  was  heavily  looked  down  upon 
by  the  engineer  students  for  his  desertion.  The 
college  president,  however,  said  that  he  was 
right  and  made  him  assistant  to  the  professor 
of  mathematics,  with  whom  he  had  once  had  a 
battle.  That  paid  him  $40  a  month  and  he 
could  even  send  money  home.  A  summer  job 
at  the  State  agricultural  exjjeriment  station 
helped. 

Other  positions  followed.  In  1906  he  crossed 
the  mountains  for  the  first  time,  to  attend  an 
agricultural  school  in  Illinois.  He  had  an  ar¬ 
gument  with  another  agronomist — he  had  be¬ 
come  an  agronomist  by  this  time — in  a  Pullman 
smoker  and  the  then  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
happened  to  overhear  it.  He  asked  Jardine  to 
come  to  Washington  as  Assistant  U.  S.  Cereal- 
ist.  The  youngster  expected  a  welcome  when 
he  got  to  the  capital,  but  those  who  shook  hands 
with  him  at  all  gave  him  hands  like  dead  fish. 

“There  is  your  desk,”  the  head  cerealist 
told  him.  “Help  yourself.  I’m  going  away 
for  a  month.” 

There  was  nothing  to  do  except  keep  a  stiff 
upper  lip.  He  learned  the  work  by  the  process 
of  doing  it  and  eventually  found  out  that  he 
had  been  caught  in  a  political  whirlpool  in  the 
department,  which  accounted  for  the  cordial 
lack  of  welcome  extended  him.  He  did  not 
care  much  when  he  found  it  out  and  does  not 
care  now.  Most  of  the  men  who  got  in 
his  way  then  are  his  warm  friends  now.  It 
happ)ens  that  way  in  politics.  Philosophers  get 
used  to  it. 


Many  men  end  their  careers  as  assisUnt 
somebodies  in  a  government  department  Tins 
is  not  said  in  depreciation.  Some  of  the  most 
useful  citizens  we  have  are  buried  to  fame 
in  Washington.  Buried  to  everything  except 
devoted  and  admirable  service.  But  Jai^e 
had  become  a  figure  in  the  West.  In  Idaho 
and  Utah  they  knew  him  and  listened  to  what 
he  said. 

Wait  a  minute.  There’s  a  trap  in  that  sen¬ 
tence. 

They  listened  to  what  he  said.  But  very 
often  after  he  had  said  it  they  began  to  tluow 
bricks.  Jardine  never  learned  to  be  diplonat- 
ic.  He  never  even  tried  to  learn,  so  far  u 
any  one  can  discover.  He  has  always  earnestly 
tried  to  learn  the  truth  and  then  he  has  dragged 
that  truth  right  out  in  the  front  yard  and 
gnawed  it.  ^ht  where  it  would  give  the  ut¬ 
most  possible  offense  to  the  largest  possihle 
number.  It  is  probable  that  Jardine  has  few 
personal  enemies,  because  there  is  nothi^ 
mean  or  petty  alraut  him.  He  does  not  take 
time  to  make  enemies,  but  just  goes  barging 
ahead.  However,  there  are  a  great  many 
people  who  do  not  agree  with  him  and  they 
get  right  out  on  the  street  comers  to  do  their 
disagreeing. 

A  president  was  needed  for  the  Agricultural 
College  of  the  State  of  Kansas.  A  mi^ty 
State,  Kansas.  Getting  mightier.  It  breeds 
and  respects  men.  Pi^yfooters  and  yessers 
do  not  get  very  far  out  there.  Jardine  had  dis¬ 
played  qualities  that  Kansas  likes.  Hewasig) 
and  coming  all  the  time  and  he  talked  right  out 
in  meeting.  Kansas  may  talk  back  at  that 
sort  of  a  man,  but  she  likes  him.  So  Jardine 
was  picked  for  the  presidency  and  after  thirteen 
years  he  is  still  so  well  liked  that  when  he  b^ 
came  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  he  was  given  a  leave  of  absence,  so  that 
he  could  come  back  when  he  liked. 
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During  his  presidency  Kansas  boosted  her 
wheat  crop  from  sixteen  bushels  to  twenty- 
seven  to  the  acre  and  the  corn  crop  was  raised 
from  thirty-five  to  fifty.  It  may  have  been 
only  a  coincidence.  Farming  methods  are 
getting  better  everywhere.  But  Jardine  has 
given  the  Kansas  farmers  the  word  with  the 
bark  on.  He  has  never  been  afraid  to  speak 
the  tmth  as  he  sees  it.  Congress  caimot  wpe^ 
natural  laws,  he  maintains.  If  more  wheat  is 
produced  than  the  world  can  eat  the  price  must 

go  down.  If  a  farmer  is  sloppy  and  shiftkss  he 

will  lose  money. 

“The  inefficient  unit  must  go.  Whether  it 
is  a  farmer  or  an  acre  or  a  tool  Progress 
scraps  the  dead  one.” 

Jardine  insists  the  farmer  is  in  a  competitive 
business.  He  must  produce  the  most  and  best 
at  the  least  cost.  Then  he  must  see  it  tomarkrt. 
He  would  have  farmers  sell  through  cooperative 
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You  played  that  like  an  Artist,  Dad!’’ 
Yet  father  did  not  touch  the  Keys! 

Yes,  untrained  persons  can  now  play  roll  music  with  their 
Personal  Touch — just  like  hand  playing 
It  happens  every  day  in  thousands  of  homes 
That’s  the  difference  between  the  Gulbransen  Registering 
Piano  and  any  other  instrument  in  the  world 

■JERE  again  are  Indoor  nights  when  music 
Pfl  makes  home  gay.  The  day’s  toil  vanishes 
l^the  latest  dance  piece  starts! 

Whatever  music  the  mood  or  the  company 
Bf  daaor  for —  the  operatic  aria  or  the  old  song 
ivodtc— you  can  play  it  by  roll  on  the  Gulbran' 
a  Registering  Piano  with  your  Personal  Touch, 
rant  and  Tone  Volume,  as  in  phying  by  hand. 

Notmdy  made  music — but  music  with  your  own 
ipmion.  For  after  all,  the  songs  you  sing  yourself, 
pieces  you  play  yourself,  are  the  ones  that  warm 
na  heart  aitd  thrill  your  soul  as  no  others  can. 

Ihny  makers  of  musical  instruments  knew  what 
naeeded  and  tried  to  create  it. 
iUGulbransen  alone  succeeded.  And  his  inven- 
patfthis Registering  instrument  has  made  it  the  larg- 
|k  cBing  piano  in  the  world. 

RAN  SEN 

The  %egisterins.  Piano 


h  MK 10  suit  the  tvice. 


Without  musical  training  you  can  play  a  song  accom> 
paniment  as  musicians  do  —  the  introduction  lively  at 
first,  then  slowly  as  you  near  the  words,  then  subduing 
the  melody  notes  to  a  whisfjer.  The  singer  carries  the 
air  and  you  play  only  the  accompaniment  notes,  usu' 
ally  in  the  bass  or  lower  register. 

You  can  play  a  piano  solo,  equal  to  hand  playing,  aC' 
centing  the  melody  and  varying  the  Time  and  Tone 
Volume.  You  can  play  dance  music  in  perfect  cadence. 
You  could  not  do  more  if  you  played  by  hand. 

Get  this  Book  FREE 

”Your  Unsuspected  Talent” —  It  will  show  you 
Mail  us  the  coupon  today  for  our  new  illustrated 
book  de  luxe — "Your  Unsuspected  Talent — Its  Dis¬ 
covery  and  Enjoyment.”  It  reveals  a  Treasure  Trove 
of  musical  compositions  and  the  joy  of  playing  them 
yourself.  With  this  book  comes  the  address  of  the 
nearest  Gulbransen  show  room  where  you  can  see  and 
play  all  Gulbransen  models — 
Grand  and  Upright. 

.  Mail  the  coupon  now — In» 

Th e  ^Registering  Pi  ano  door  Months  are  here. 


National  Prices— Easy  Terms 

^OJbriMen  pianos  are  sold  at  the  same  cash  price, 
■jitt  prepaid,  throughout  the  U.  S.  You  can  see 
oil  price  stamped  on  the  back.  Gulbransen  dealers 
prepared  to  deliver  any  model,  for  a  small  cash 
year— balance  to  suit  the  purchaser.  A  reasonable 
for  your  present  piano. 

SoarUpriidjtModelt  —Community,  $4S0,  Suburban, 
aHOomtry  Seat.  *615,  White  House,  $700;  Straight 
'*>■4  $785;  Registering  Grand,  $1275. 


SEND  THIS  COUPON 

to  Quibransen  Company,  3204  W.  Chicago  Ace.,  Chicago 
for  Color-Illustrated  Book  DeLuxe 
"Your  Unsuspected  Talent — lu 
Discovery  and  Enjoyment” 

□  Check  here  if  you  own  a  piano  and  we  will 
send  you  form  enabling  ua  to  estimate  value. 


Name 

- State - 

IX*  tfefl  Aee’n  of  Piano  Tuner*  recommend*  that  all  piano*  to  tunod  tieie*  a  year.  Your  Gultraneen  deterve*  tAi*  eora 
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agencies  and  he  would  keep  tab  on  the  trans¬ 
portation  interests.  But  he  does  not  go  whoop¬ 
ing  down  the  middle  of  the  street,  shooting  at 
the  railroad  lights.  That  might  be  popular 
but  it  would  also  be  foolish.  He  thinks  the 
railroad  must  make  a  fair  profit  and  haul 
at  a  fair  price.  If  it  does  not  something  is 
wrong. 

He  was  getting  along  fine  in  Kansas,  running 
the  college  and  taking  pot-shots  at  inefficients 
and  theorists  and  insincere  politicians.  He 
thought  the  farmer  should  have  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  and  told  him  so.  More  art  in 
the  sitting-room  means  better  cooking  in  the 
kitchen.  Thinking  is  as  important  as  sweating. 
More  telephones,  newspap>ers,  magazines,  radios, 
the  doodads  of  modernity,  will  not  only  keep 
the  young  folks  on  the  farm,  but  will  liven  up 
the  farmer. 

TARDINE  ran  a  course  of  instruction  in  farm- 
J  ing  by  radio  and  gave  diplomas  to  the  gradu¬ 
ates.  No  one  had  ever  done  that  before.  He 
was  the  only  president  of  an  agricultural  college 
who  dared  fight  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  which 
was  based  on  the  imeconomic  plan  of  guaran¬ 
teeing  the  price  of  wheat,  thereby  making 
further  over-production  certain.  He  let  the 
world  and  the  farmer  know  just  where  he 
stood.  He  had  not  learned  to  play  games 
on  the  stone-covered  field  of  Utah  Ag.  for 
nothing. 

That  is  why  he  was  made  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  President  Coolidge  likes  men  who 
speak  their  own  minds.  He  came  on  to  Wash¬ 
ington  with  a  perfectly  open  mind,  fancy  free, 
not  caring  particularly  whether  he  stayed  or 
not,  but  determined  to  say  what  he  had  to  say 
while  he  was  there.  His  friends  say  he  did  not 
expect  to  last  six  months  when  he  took  the  job. 

A  certain  amount  of  housecleaning  was 
needed  in  the  Department.  That  is  always  the 
case  when  a  new  secretary  takes  hold.  Usually 
the  unwanted  men  are  kissed  out.  Sometimes 
better  places  are  found  for  them  somewhere 
else.  Jardine  sent  for  them. 

“We  cannot  work  together,”  he  said.  “I’ll 
do  whatever  I  can  for  you.  But  you’ll  have 
to  get  out.” 

There  is  a  finality  to  that  phrase.  Jardine 
has  to  pick  his  men  for  himself,  because  when 
he  gets  them  he  piles  work  and  responsibility  on 
them.  He  learned  that  when  he  hauled  poles. 
No  secretary  in  Washington  has  ever  dele¬ 
gated  authority  so  freely.  If  the  man  makes 
good  he  is  promoted  or  rewarded  in  some  other 
way.  If  he  fails  to  make  good  he  gets  out. 
The  system  is  a  perfectly  simple  one  and  there¬ 
fore  not  in  use  anywhere  el^  in  Washington. 

Doctor  Jardine  brought  no  ready  mixed 
panaceas  into  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
His  talk  is  all  of  common  sense,  fair  play  and 
the  modernization  of  methods.  He  does  not 


believe  that  laws  will  make  up  for  the  lack  of 
cultivators  in  the  com.  Btit  there  are  things 
which  should  be  done  in  order  that  the  effideat 
farmer  shall  have  a  fair  return  for  his  invest¬ 
ment  in  labor  and  money. 

Doctor  Jardine  believes  the  Government 
should  help  in  every  proper  way  the  modem 
tendency  toward  standardization.  Apples  and 
oranges  did  not  become  profitable  crops  until 
their  growers  learned  to  grade  them  and  pack 
them  in  grades  and  make  the  labels  on  the  boxes 
tell  the  literal  truth.  They  are  only  profitable 
today  where  such  things  are  done.  He  believes 
that  other  crops  should  be  graded  before  mar¬ 
keting.  Buyer  and  seller  are  both  aided. 

He  believes  firmly  in  cooperative  buying  and 
selling,  but  governmental  action  must  be  con¬ 
fined  to  smoothing  the  way  for  the  cooperatois. 
Mistakes  have  been  made  wherever  cooperation 
has  been  tried,  but  they  have  pointed  the  way 
for  success  later  on.  He  would  increase  the 
community  spirit  among  farmers.  He  opposes 
governmental  aid  to  the  individual.  Natural 
law  will  always  rule  the  economic  world.  The 
grower  must  give  as  well  as  get  fair  treatment 

“The  farmer  cannot  continue  to  prosper  at 
the  expense  of  the  consumer.  Laws  which 
have  benefited  other  classes  at  the  cost  of  the 
farmer  must  be  corrected.” 

He  proposes  to  extend  the  use  of  radio  to 
the  end  that  the  farmer’s  service  of  informatimi 
may  be  more  complete  and  immediate.  He  is 
emphatic  in  declaring  the  farmer  must  study 
the  market  as  he  has  never  done  before. 

“Farming  is  a  highly  competitive  business,” 
Dr.  Jardine  says. 

He  plans  to  increase  the  efficiency  if  not  the 
number  of  experiment  stations  in  order  that  the 
farmer  shall  be  more  thoroughly  equipped  for 
his  business.  He  urges  the  protection  of  the 
national  forests  and  that  the  farmer  should 
plant  trees  for  his  son’s  profit,  if  not  for  his  own. 
If  the  speculators  in  grain  at  Chicago  have  been 
injuring  the  farmer  by  their  operations — or  if 
they  may  injure  the  farmer — the  inquiry  now  in 
progress  will  disclose  the  facts.  Doctor  Jardine 
does  not  propose  that  the  gambler  shall  take 
away  the  profit  of  the  man  who  works  in  the 
fields. 


r 


“A  square  deal  all  around,”  might  be  taken 
for  his  motto.  “Plus  intelligence.  Plus  knowl¬ 
edge.  Plus  hard  work.” 

William  Marion  Jardine  will  always  be  called 
Bill.  But  you  must  be  a  friend  to  get  the 
privilege.  He  isn’t  one  of  the  mushy  sort  who 
can  be  Billed  by  all  comers.  He  has  a  hard 
eye,  on  occasion,  and  plenty  of  dignity  at  all 
times.  Out  in  Kansas  the  students  speak  of 
their  president  as  Bill.  They  fight  for  and 
about  him  imder  that  name.  Their  grand¬ 
children  will  hear  of  Bill  Jardine. 

But  when  they  speak  to  him  they  call  him 
“Doctor.”  And  they  say  “sir.” 
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A  $60,000  Peony  Bed 
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wooden  crates.  When  the  roots  are  dug  the 
bulbs  are  divided  into  three  and  five  eye  lots 
and  packed  in  sphagnum  moss. 

At  the  height  of  the  peony  season  the  fields 
are  beautiful  as  far  as  one  can  see  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  with  gorgeous  satiny  carmine-reds,  pale 
hydrangea  pi^,  mauve  rose  with  silver  tip, 
flesh  white  with  cream  centers,  brilliant  crim¬ 
son,  dark  purple,  garnet  with  black  reflex, 
silvery  pink,  soft  lilac,  rich  velvety  crimson  and 
sulphur  white.  They  stretch  across  vast  acres 
like  a  glorious  rainbow  fluttering  in  the 
breeze. 

There  are  no  greenhouses.  All  the  work  is 
done  in  the  open  season  out  of  doors,  or  in  the 
cellars  and  refrigerating  plant.  Great  piles  of 
peonies  on  their  long  stalks  are  stood  up  every¬ 
where  to  dry — against  the  house,  aroimd  the 
porch  rail  and  in  the  yard,  while  seventy-five 
huge  washtubs  are  packed  tightly  with  them  in 
the  cellar.  Other  buds,  not  so  fully  opened, 
cut  from  the  bushes  with  a  twenty-inch  stem 
and  placed  in  huge  clothes  baskets,  are  carried 
in  bxiggies  and  automobiles  from  the  fields 
and  placed  in  a  great  refrigerating  plant,  until 
time  to  be  crated.  Then  they  are  placed  thir¬ 
teen  in  a  bimch  in  parchment  paper  which  has 
been  left  in  water  from  four  to  eight  hours  to 
harden,  boxed  and  sent  on  their  journey  to  mar¬ 
ket  from  ocean  to  ocean. 


The  peony  season  being  so  short,  every  fl 
counts.  One  hundred  thousand  blossoms  are 
kept  by  Mr.  Wild  in  his  cold  storage  house, 
readiness  for  the  highest  price  he  gets — seven) 
five  dollars  a  thousand  for  the  Memorial  Da 
demand.  The  average  price  during  the 
is  forty-five  dollars. 

There  are  other  flowers  beside  peonies 
which  Mr.  Wild  has  been  successful.  F<w 
stance  he  has  tried  and  found  the  iris  a  su 
fill  root  product.  The  blossoms,  however, 
too  perishable  for  market  purposes.  He 
eleven  acres  in  fleur-de-lis. 

From  the  fifty-dollar  investment  paid  to  ! 
brother  for  his  share  of  the  small  first  pa 
Mr.  Wild  estimates  the  present  value  of 
farms  to  have  reached  sixty  thousand  dollars^ 
Proof  of  the  value  of  peony  farming  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  spread  of  the  business  among 
the  people  of  the  city  of  Sarcoxie.  In  compar¬ 
ison  with  the  great  strawberry  farms,  seUing 
for  fifty  dollars  an  acre,  there  are  more  than 
six  himdred  acres  of  peonies  now  valued  at 
one  himdred  thousand  dollars  held  at  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  dollars  an  acre. 

Mr.  Wild’s  farms  are  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  noted.  But  above  all  he  has  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing  that  he  has  pointed  the  way 
to  a  new  kind  of  farming  for  many  people  about 
him. — M.  H.  Malone 


Hers  Is  a  New  Profession 
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abnormal  tissue  structures  under  the  micro-  common  se 


“Some  students  prepare  for  general  work  and 
then  specialize.  Those  who  specialize  are 
probably  looking  toward  work  with  some  doc¬ 
tor  who  speciali^  on  the  same  subject,  or  they 
are  interested  in  this  subject  and  hope  to  work 
with  such  a  group,  as  is  done  at  the  Mayo 
clinic.  Hospitals  that  employ  only  one  il¬ 
lustrator  would  require  all  types  of  general 
work  to  be  done.  Then  there  are  some  stu¬ 
dents  who  plan  to  go  away  as  medical  mission¬ 
aries,  perhaps  to  do  important  research  work. 
They  must  rely  for  graphic  records  on  their 
own  talent  for  drawing.  In  all  drawings  great 
attention  is  given  to  special  technique 
adapted  to  showing  scientific  exactness  of 
detail.” 

“What  do  you  consider  some  of  the  difl&cul- 
ties  of  this  work,  Miss  Perry?” 

“Overcoming  sensitiveness  about  seeing 
blood  and  siiffering.  That  I  should  place 
first.  Of  course  one  can  master  this  by  sheer 


common  sense  once  you  realize  that  what  seems  t 
suffering  is  not  so  to  the  patient.  After  that  [ 
you  can  grow  used  to  the  rest.  1 

“The  second  diflSculty,  I  should  say,  is  the 
trouble  one  has  in  getting  into  the  position  f 
most  favorable  for  seeing  an  operation.  The 
best  point  of  view  is  exactly  over  the  wound  " 
and  just  where  the  doctor  stands.  Frequently  ! 
the  doctor  will  step  aside  in  order  to  give  the  1 
illustrator  an  opportunity  to  see  some  special 
thing,  but  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  one 
must  be  content  to  look  over  the  doctor’s 
shoulder.  That  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  do.  It  is  hard  for  a  woman  to  see 
over  men’s  shoulders  especially  if  those  shoul¬ 
ders  are  made  bigger  by  sterile  gowns.  W1 
the  surgeon  is  wishing  for  two  or  three  m 
hands,  his  artist  is  often  wishing  for  the  poi 
to  protrude  eyes  forward,  after  the  fashion  of  a’ 
snail,  or  to  invent  a  sort  of  periscope  applianoiJ 
Yet  for  practical  puiposes  the  artist  must  rdy 
on  occasional  good  glimpses  and  construct  the 
work  from  knowledge  and  imagination.” 
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“It’s  almost  a  miracle!” 

OOMEONE  su^ested  it  to  her — or,  did  But  just  a  few  applications  of  Listerine, 
she  see  it  in  an  advertisement?  Listerine,  doused  on  clear  after  a  shampoo,  made  a 
for  the  hair  and  scalp — particularly  when  difference  that  seemed  almost  miraculous 
you  have  dandruff,  and  so  many  women  are  to  her. 

troubled  this  way.  jt  jj  really  wonderful  the  way  Listerine 

Dandruff  is  most  of  a  nuisance  when  your  acts  when  applied  to  the  hair  and  scalp, 
hair  is  bobbed.  (At  least  you  notice  it  much  Invigorating,  refreshing.  And  how  it  brings 
more  then.)  Her  hair  had  been  bobbed  out  that  luster  and  softness  that  women 
only  recently.  And  that  was  when  she  dis-  want — and  men  like. — Lambert  Pharmacol 
covered  the  trouble.  Company,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 
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“What  about  speed  in  this  work?” 

“It  is  highly  important  to  be  able  to  work 
rapidly.  For  representing  a  very  typical 
operation  in  all  its  stages  one  should  make 
drawings  from  the  first  incision  until  the  closing. 
But  imless  there  is  something  unusual,  many 
details  are  left  out  as  a  general  thing  and  taken 
for  granted.  However,  there  is  always  the 
necessity  for  drawing  very  rapidly.  Correct 
observation,  and  at  least  notes,  of  all  the  stages, 
quite  clear  and  definite,  are  essential.  This 
means  that  one  should  have  a  good  memory 
since  there  are  many  details  that  cannot  be 
drawn  on  the  spot.” 

“Why  isn’t  photography  used?” 

“It  is — 4nd  often  nothing  could  be  better 
for  showing  figures  with  abnormalities  of  shape, 
bones  or  organs  seen  in  x-ray  photographs,  and 
the  like.  And  when  colored  photography  comes 
within  reach  of  the  clinic  as  a  possibility,  it  will 
be  very  valuable  in  showing  the  pathology  of 
skin  diseases.  But  the  two  factors  which  the 
camera  cannot  supply  are  knowledge  and  im¬ 
agination.  These  are  prime  essentials  to  the 
artist.  We  must  show  much  which  does  not 
appear  on  the  surface  and  at  the  same  time 
eliminate  much  which  does  appear.  Essen- 

A  Skyscraper 


tials  must  be  featured — non-essentials  must  be 
eliminated.  Organs  and  related  parts  nuat 
often  be  indicated — imaginary  sections  showji 
to  indicate  position  as  to  dep^.  Only  a  sten- 
opticon  camera  can  show  the  third  dimensuD 
and  you  can  see  it  would  be  highly  impracti¬ 
cable,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  sud> 
pictiu-es  of  the  living  subject.  The  artist  must 
resort  to  shadows  to  express  general  depth  and 
employ  cross-sections  where  particular  mea¬ 
surements  are  called  for.” 

“What  do  you  think  of  the  future  of  medical 
illustrating?” 

“It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  as  time  goes 
on  that  medical  illustrating  will  be  more  and 
more  a  helpful  factor,  not  only  among  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  for  theia- 
selves  but  for  use  in  public  education  along 
lines  of  study  and  instruction  as  well.  By  en¬ 
abling  us  to  study  incorrect  habits  of  the  body 
it  will  enable  us  to  prevent  much  disease  and 
ill  health.  Charts,  diagrams  and  pictures  for 
screen  production  are  now  being  used  to  some 
extent  in  popular  lectures.  If  seeing  is  believ¬ 
ing,  then  let  us  see  with  scientific  eyes  and  b^ 
lieve  with  understanding  minds.” 

— George  F.  Paul. 

School  master 


[Continued  from  page  6S] 


clean-skiimed  face,  a  broad  scholar’s  fore¬ 
head,  clear  and  very  direct  blue  eyes  and  a 
thin  “speaker’s”  mouth.  A  sudden  smile  that 
flashes  quite  imexpectedly,  renders  his  expres¬ 
sion,  however  absorbed  and  intense,  younger 
still.  In  his  contact  with  his  faculty  and  his 
thousands  of  students,  say  his  teachers,  that 
same  boyishness  exists.  But  even  the  casual 
observer  feels  the  power  of  his  personality,  a 
power  achieved,  one  imagines,  in  part  by  his 
charm,  and  strengthened  by  the  command  of 
his  will.  His  eyes  can  be  very  steady  and 
steely  in  an  issue.  In  his  dealings  with  the 
leaders  of  finance  and  affairs  through  whose  aid 
he  has  been  enabled  to  carry  out  his  work  in 
enterprise  after  enterprise,  his  manner  has 
always  been  simple  and  direct.  He  bases  his 
conclusions  every  time  on  the  practical  issue. 

His  story  is  interesting,  not  only  as  a  typically 
American  story  of  achievement,  but  because  of 
the  issues  he  has  met  and  directed.  Bom  in 
Iowa  in  1877,  he  is  now  only  forty-eight.  His 
folks  were  too  poor  to  have  him  continue  at 
school,  and  so  he  left  high  school  in  his  third 
year,  to  find  his  first  job.  He  had  no  friends, 
no  advisers,  and  knew  nothing  of  how  to  get 
that  job.  But  he  knew  what  he  wanted.  He 
wanted  to  teach  in  a  country  school. 

“I  wanted  to  teach,”  said  he,  speaking  of  that 
job,  “but  finding  a  school  to  teach  was  my 
problem.  Day  after  day  on  a  bicycle  I  rode 


through  the  country  hunting  for  a  school  whidi 
had  no  teacher.  One  morning  finally  I  found 
that  school.  The  director,  was  out  in  his  field 
of  oats.  I  found  the  director  and  made  my 
application.  ”  Leaning  against  his  reaper  chew¬ 
ing  a  straw,  the  farmer  listened  to  the  young 
candidate.  “I  got  the  job  while  the  horses 
got  a  rest,”  concluded  Dr.  Bowman. 

The  seventeen-year-old  boy  went  to  work  in 
a  country  schoolhouse  on  the  prairie,  fifteen  1 
miles  from  the  nearest  town.  His  pupils  ranged 
from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  tau^t, 
of  course,  every  grade.  But  in  this,  his  first 
job,  he  discovert  for  himself,  and  put  into 
operation,  the  idea  he  made  fundamental  ther^ 
after  in  all  his  educational  work:  the  primary 
importance  of  the  development  and  happiness 
of  the  individual  child.  The  plan  of  the  young 
teacher  was  unique  in  those  early  eighteen- 
nineties.  Young  John  Bowman  decided  that  in 
his  school  there  were  to  be  no  rules,  no  bells, 
no  tight  and  fast  regulations.  The  childra 
learnt  by  “playing  together.” 

“When  the  weather  permitted,”  he  said,  “we 
moved  the  school  out-of-doors,  under  the  trees, 
and  there  we  studied  plants  and  crops  and  in¬ 
sects  and  birds.  Then  we  talked  and  wrote  and 
learned  what  we  could  about  these  things.” 

This  young  boy,  whose  own  education  had 
not  been  completed,  discovered  for  himself  the 
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$95  An  Hour! 


Powerful  German  Telescope.  Brings  distant  scenes 
before  you.  Made  in  the  heart  of  the  German  optical 
industry.  Clear  and  accurate  lenses  show  a  brilliant 
image.  For  use  when  bunting,  boating,  automobiling, 
or  on  your  vacation.  Heavy  brass  body  with  brass 
slide  for  focusing.  Objectives  are  Z2  m.m.  giving  large 
field  of  view.  A  real  optical  instrument  with  crystal 
clear  ground  lenses.  Size  extended,  six  inches. 
Exceedingly  bvorable  rates  of  exchange  make  possible  this 
surprising  offer  for  a  real  quality  telescope.  Shipped 


“Every  hour  I  spent  on  my  I.  C.  S. 
Course  has  been  worth  $95  to  me!  My 
position,  my  $5,000  a  year  income,  my 
home,  my  family’s  happiness — I  owe  it 
all  to  my  spare-time  training  with  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools!” 

Everyman  brings  letters  from  some  of 
the  thousands  of  I.  C.  S.  students  telling 
of  promotions  or  increases  in  salary  as 
the  rewards  of  spare-time  study. 

What  are  you  doing  with  the  hours 
after  supper?  Can  you  afford  to  let 
them  slip  oy  unimproved  when  you  can 
easily  make  them  mean  so  much?  One 
hour  a  day  spent  with  the  I.  C.  S.  w^ 

? repare  you  for  the  position  you  wanC 
'es,  it  will !  Put  it  up  to  u«  to  prove  it, 
Mark  and  mail  this  coupon  now  I 


HENDERSON  BROTHERS 

Largtst  Importers  of  Field  Glasses  in  America 

05  to  lOl  Federal  Street.  Boeton.  Maas. 


GENTLEMEN: 
Eneloaed  ia  tl.OO. 


STUART’S  PLAPAOFADS  are  A 

^  different  from  the  truss,  being  me- 
chanico-chemico  applicators  made 
Pjl  talf-adhaufve  purposely  to  hold  the  WBT 
Ka  distended  muscles  securely  in  place.  ee 

no  straps,  buckles  or  spring  attached  JBe 
— cannot  slip,  so  cannot  chafe  or  Dfl 
wj  press  against  the  pubic  bone.  Thou-  llfl 
r  sands  have  successfully  treated  them- 
selves  at  home  without  hindrance 
Isdaesd  from  work — most  obstinate  cases 

Gold  Medal  and  Grand  Prix.  Process  of  recovery  is 
natural,  so  afterwards  no  further  use  for  trusses.  We 
prove  it  by  sending  Trial  of  PInpao  absolutely  ■■  ■ 

Write  name  on  Coupon  and  send  TODAY,  "  IvEiE* 
Plstpsko  Co,.  633  Stuau-t  Bide,,  St.  Louin.  Mo. 

Name . 

Address . .  . 

Return  mail  arfll  bring  FVee  Trial  Piaoao. 


Name. 


F^ATITIMTQ  write  for  our  Free  Guide  Books  and 
^  “RECORD  OF  INVENTION  BLANK” 
*  before  disclosing  inventions.  Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  inven¬ 
tion  for  our  Inspection  and  Instructions  Free.  Terms  Reasonable. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  752  Niatk,  WasluagtoB,  D.  C 


Oecupatlon. 


Pertont  rnidina  to  Osnsda  skesM  send  (kis  rongen  (s  tke  Intern^ 
Mansi  Osrrssgandenee  flckaalt  Oonadten.  Limiitd,  Mkmirkal,  Oanad& 
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“project  principle”  upon  which  the  most  mod¬ 
em  and  advanced  education  of  chiklren  in 
schools  is  planned  today,  and  had  the  oouiage 
to  put  it  into  operation. 

At  eighteen,  with  the  money  he  had  earned, 
he  entered  the  State  Univeisity  of  Iowa.  Three 
years  later  he  had  his  degree.  He  went  to  the 
editor  of  the  Davenport  Democrat  and  asked  for 
a  job  as  reporter. 

The  dty  editor  told  him  briefly  two  things: 
there  wasn’t  a  job  for  him,  and  there  wouldn't 
be  a  job  for  a  college  man  on  that  newspaper, 
anyhow.  This  was  at  the  stage  when  a  college 
graduate,  in  many  fields,  had  to  iqx^gize  for 
his  train^  or  hide  it.  Bowman  applied  to 
every  p^>er  in  town,  and  by  eadi  was  turned 
down. 

Then  he  went  ba<^  to  the  first  editor  and 
offered  to  work  for  nothing.  On  these  terms  he 
fotmd  himself  a  cub  reporter  on  the  Democrat. 
For  two  months  he  worked  at  the  agreed  salary. 
The  third  month  a  miracle  happened.  His 
salary  was  raised  from  nothing-at-all  to  five 
(kdlars  a  week.  Presently  his  pay-envelope 
held  seven  dollars  a  week.  He  had  proved  his 
point. 

For  some  two  years  after  that  he  continued 
his  career  in  joumalian.  He  was  a  reporter  on 
various  papers  in  other  towns,-  and  finally 
worked  up  to  the  position  of  dty  editor.  But 
all  the  time  he  was  really  waiting  to  prepare 
himself  for  his  life  work.  That,  he  realized, 
was  to  teach,  and  to  teach  in  a  college. 

He  was  back  at  his  ahna  mater  by  1901,  to 
earn  his  M.  A.  and  to  act  as  instructor  in  English 
at  the  same  time — a  student  teaching  his  way 
through  the  university.  Ten  years  later  he 
was  to  beocHne  president  ofj  that  very  uni¬ 
versity. 

When  he  left  Iowa  with  his  M.  A.,  in  1904, 
it  was  to  go  to  Columbia  to  study  further.  He 
had  not  yet  discovered  himself,  but  it  rqipeared 
shortly  ^at  he  had  ideas  and  a  winning  per¬ 
sonality,  this  young  man  from  the  West.  One 
evening  at  the  home  of  Professor  Carpenter 
both  the  ideas  and  the  personality  became  start¬ 
lingly  evidenL  “I  have  been  wondering,”  con¬ 
fessed  Dr.  Carpenter  presently,  “whether  or 
not  you  like  us  here  and  whether  or  not  you 
take  your  work  toward  a  Ph.  D.  degree  seri¬ 
ously.” 

The  reply  came  at  once.  “I  like  you,”  re¬ 
plied  Bowman.  ‘'But  I  do  not  take  seriously 
the  matter  of  a  Ph.  D.  degree.”  Those  who 
have  had  dealings  with  the  typical  plugging 
graduate  student  can  realize  w^t  a  startling 
admission  this  was  to  make.  The  young  edu¬ 
cational  heretic  went  on  to  explain  that  his 
interest  lay  in  teaching,  and  that,  to  him,  the 
relation  between  having  a  degree  and  being  able 
to  teach  seemed  almost  negligible.  With  in¬ 
tensity  and  a  ready  native  humor  he  made 
clear  that  to  him  it  .seemed  much  more  impor¬ 


tant  for  a  teacher  to  know  how  to  teach  than  to 
have  a  doctor  of  philosophy  degree. 

“If  I  teach  at  Cc^umbia  throu^  the  next  one 
hundred  years,”  said  Carpenter  late  that  eve¬ 
ning,  “I  shall  never  meet  another  man  like 
you.” 

Bowman  had  found  a  friend.  And  through 
this  friend  came  his  opening  at  Columbia.  A 
place  as  instructor  in  English  at  Columbia  was 
(^ered  to  him,  but  there  was  a  fly  in  the  oint¬ 
ment.  There  was  in  the  English  department 
one  class  so  unruly  that  no  instructor  had  been 
able  even  to  make  himself  heard  in  it.  This 
class  was  turned  over  to  Bowman.  He  was  to 
keep  it  quiet.  He  said  he  could.  And  he  did. 
He  became  one  of  the  faculty  of  Columbia. 

P.ART  of  his  job  at  Columbia  was  to  h^ 
mark  college  entrance  examination  papers. 
One  day  he  turned  to  a  group  of  his  colleagues, 
and  looking  up  from  the  stack  of  his  own  papers 
to  the  piles  l}nng  before  each  of  the  other  men 
he  stud,  “It  seems  to  me  that  I  could  select  a 
better  group  of  boys  if  I  had  their  photographs 
rather  than  these  papers.”  This  was  another 
high  educatioTud  heresy.  Lively  discussion 
followed.  But  Bowman  vividly  defended  hb 
point,  and  swept  hb  hearers  into  agreement 
with  him. 

Humor  combined  with  straight  thinking 
makes  an  effective  weaptm.  He  possesses  both 
and  in  addition  there  b  a  good  deal  of  the  evan- 
geUst  in  him.  In  fact  one  of  hb  present  Board 
of  Trustees,  the  head  of  a  great  corporation,  has 
described  him  as  “a  poet  and  an  evangelbt” — 
with  the  most  practical  omimon  sense  added. 
Hb  shrewdness  and  common  sense  are  never 
lost  in  hb  enthusiasm.  No  matter  how  quick 
hb  intuitive  judgment  has  been,  there  has 
always  proved  to  be  practical  judgment  be¬ 
hind  it.  That  day,  he  carried  the  group  of 
college  men  away  by  hb  enthusiasm  for  a 
strange  idea,  he  was  expressmg  a  thou^t  ac¬ 
cepted  now  without  wmidcT.  Colleges  all  over 
the  country  are  discarding  the  former  entrance 
examinations,  or  are  supplementing  them'with 
tests  for  intelligence,  personality,  and  diar- 
acter.  More  and  more  they  are  justifying  the 
suggestion  young  John  Bowman  madie  at 
Columbia  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  for 
the  second  time,  he  had  intuitively  discovered 
a  great  educatiorud  principle. 

He  was  soon  to  do  more  than  suggest  a  new 
plan  for  college  entrance  requirements.  Within 
a  year  he  was  to  become  a  determining  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  entrance  standards,  not  for 
one  college,  but  for  institutions  over  the  whole 
country. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  president  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  was  looking  for  a  man 
capable  of  helping  the  Foundation  to  classify 
colleges  in  the  United  States.  The  men  who  had 
discussed  with  Bowman  hb  curious  suggestion 


SOMETHING  to  remember  is  that  any 
good  flashlight  case  practically  never 
wears  out  Filled  with  a  E^gess  Fl^hlight 
Battery,  you  have  done  about  all  that  you 
can  to  insure  yourself  against  the  inconven^ 
ience  and  danger  always  present  in  darkness. 

BurgeM  Flashlight  Uni'Cels  will  fit  any  case  you 
may  have.  Try  them — no  better  batteries  are 

c/f  Ldtoratory  ^*roduet 

Burgess  Battery  Company 
General  Sales  Office  :  Chicago 

CmaJUn  Factories  tnJ  Ofieat 
Niagafa  Falla  and  Wamipag 
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write  for  booklet 
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345  Broadway,  Dept.  A,  New  York 
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concerning  entrance  examinations  put  forward 
his  name.  For  six  months  he  served  the 
Foimdation  as  an  educational  expert,  making 
the  first  classification  of  colleges  on  the  basis  of 
educational  standards,  but  at  the  end  of  six 
months  he  did  not  go  back  to  Columbia.  He 
was  asked  to  remain  with  the  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion  as  its  secretary. 

The  young  man  who  five  years  before  had 
been  the  obscurest  of  instructors — a  graduate 
student  teaching  English — found  himself  in  an 
organization  to  which  Andrew  Carnegie  had 
given  ten  million  dollars,  (me  which  studied  and 
analyzed,  not  only  problems  of  national  con¬ 
cern,  but  of  international  interest  an(f  impor¬ 
tance,  whether  they  were  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  ethics  of  medicine,  the  standards  of 
education,  or  the  payment  of  pensions. 

One  of  the  first  steps  Bowman  took  was  to 
make  a  nation-wide  survey  of  the  seven  hun¬ 
dred  colleges  and  imiversities  in  the  United 
States,  the  first  ever  attempted  on  any  such 
scale.  He  visited,  investigated,  and  saw  in 
action  almost  every  college  in  the  coimtrj^. 

He  was  beginning  to  (lis<x>ver  in  himself  the 
two  qualities  that  have  made  his  success:  a 
visionary  enthusiasm,  and  the  power  to  “get 
across”  his  ideas  ancl  ideals  to  leaders  in  big 
business  all  over  the  country. 

It  was  not  surixising,  therefore,  that  two  years 
after  he  came  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  the 
State  University  of  Iowa,  his  alma  mater,  of¬ 
fered  this  very  young  man  (he  was  only  thirty- 
two  then)  its  presidency,  and  he  refused  the 
offer  because  it  did  not  agree  with  the  terms  he 
set  for  his  acceptance  of  it.  Two  years  later 
the  offer  was  again  made,  and  his  terms  agreed 
on.  At  thirty-four  he  was  President  of  the 
University  to  which  ten  years  before  he  had 
gone  with  the  money  saved  and  earned  by 
teaching  his  little  prairie  school. 

But  he  had  no  sooner  come  to  Iowa  than  he 
began  a  struggle  which  was  to  create  a  national 
organization  and  to  produce  results  in  a  field  so 
entirely  aptart  from  his  own  that  it  is  amazing 
to  think  of  his  entrance,  not  to  speak  of  his 
success  in  it. 

That  organization  is  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons.  Bom  out  of  nothing  in  1913,  this 
institution,  with  Bowman  at  its  head,  created 
in  six  years  a  new  ideal  in  surgery,  changed  the 
standards  of  hospitals  in  America,  and  enlisted 
the  support  of  such  men  as  Dr.  William  J. 
Mayo,  who  is  one  of  its  regents.  Hitherto 
Bowman  had  worked  almost  entirely  in  the 
field  of  education.  Shortly  after  he  t(K)k  office, 
at  Iowa,  he  discovered  that  in  the  medical  col¬ 
lege  of  his  university  the  practice  of  fee-split¬ 
ting  was  being  carri^  on  by  some  members  of 
the  faculty.  Ph)rsicians  of  course  send  their 
patients  to  surgeons  for  operations.  Often  the 
surgeon  split  the  fee  dunged  the  patient  and 
gave  part  of  the  sum  to  the  doctor  who  had 


sent  him.  In  other  words,  as  Dr.  Bowman 
saw  it,  the  surgeons  on  his  facnilty  were  buying 
their  cases  at  so  much  a  head  from  the  doctors. 

The  young  college  president  brought  the 
subject  'Up  to  a  meeting  of  his  medical 
faculty,  and  asked  that  each  member  state, 
that  he  would  not  engage  in  splitting  fees. 
Some  of  the  assembled  d^tors  thereupon  toW 
him,  in  effect,  that  he  was  a  young  meddler, 
and  advised  him  to  mind  his  own  business. 

Few  professional  groups  resent  outside  in¬ 
terference  so  much  as  do  physicians  and  sur¬ 
geons.  This  particular  group  made  haste  and 
got  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  before 
Bowman  c»uld.  When  he  appealed  to  the 
Board  for  backing  in  his  fight  he  found  himself 
answered  with  a  refusal.  The  Board  told  him, 
in  fact,  that  he  had  best  let  the  doctors  run  their 
own  a^Ts. 

Here  he  was,  president  of  the  college  in  which 
these  men  taught.  They  were  defying  him. 
He  is  Irish  enough  to  enjoy  a  fight.  He  an- 
noimced  that  if  need  be,  he  would  go  before 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  asking  for  an  appropriation  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  medic^  s^<x>l,  he  would 
request  that  the  sch(X)l  be  closed.  The  State 
Board  of  Education  of  Iowa  laughed. 

Bowman  went  to  Des  Moines,  called  a 
meeting  of  the  leading  men  in  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  in  Iowa,  stat^  the  issue  and  asked  for 
support.  The  story  jump)ed  to  the  front  page 
of  Middle  West  newspapers.  The  leaders  in 
the  medical  profession  were,  of  course,  whole¬ 
heartedly  with  the  new  and  young  president  of 
Iowa  University.  He  had  won  his  case  simply 
by  presenting  it.  By  telegraph,  the  Board  of 
Education  hastily  called  a  special  meeting  of 
its  members.  It  was  a  victory  for  Bowman. 

But  a  long  struggle  was  to  follow  before  the 
practice  of  pfitting  fees  was  stopped  in  the 
faculty  of  the  University.  The  fig^t  at  Iowa 
lasted  three  years.  By  the  time  Bowman  had 
won  it,  it  had  grown  to  be  an  issue  in  all 
medicine.  He  found  himself  asked  to  enter  a 
new  field,  to  develop  it,  and  to  give  it  Ixxly — 
to  build  up  and  take  charge  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons.  Eleven  years  ago,  in  1914 
when  he  became  its  director,  he  had,  he  says, 
“an  ideal,  a  tiny  <rf5ce,  and  no  organization.” 

There  is  an  interesting  story  about  his  en¬ 
trance  into  this  work.  The  young  president 
of  Iowa  University  went  to  Rochester,  Minne¬ 
sota,  to  consult  with  Dr.  William  J.  Mayo  upwn 
the  wisdom  of  taking  such  a  px>sition  in  so  new 
a  field.  He  was  an  ^ucator,  and  this  work  was 
with  and  for  surgeons. 

“Do  you  think  I  ought  to  take  the  job?” 
asked  Bowman  directly. 

“Well,”  replied  the  distinguished  surgeon, 
“first,  you  seem  to  think  you  will  succeed;  sec¬ 
ond,  you  are  young  and  you  can  afford  to  fail. 
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Matter  of  fact,  a  real  failure  might  do  you 
good!”  And,  with  a  twinkle,  yet  seriously,  he 
added,  comfortingly.  “You’re  headed  for 
failiu%.  The  College  is  an  impossible  ideal  for 
which  the  time’s  not  ripe.  It  simply  can’t 
succeed.” 

Encoxiraged  by  this  assiurance  that  he  was 
“in  for  a  licking,”  Bowman  accepted  the  job. 

The  purpose  of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons  is  four-fold:  to  concern  itself  with 
the  character  and  training  of  surgeons,  to 
effect  the  betterment  of  hospitals,  to  en¬ 
courage  laws  relating  to  medical  practice  and 
privilege,  and  to  see  to  the  protKtion  of  the 
public  from  incmnpetent  medical  service.  It 
was  a  big  job — to  lay  out  plans  for  organiza¬ 
tion,  to  raise  money,  and  to  make  an  ideal  come 
true  in  a  time  “not  ripe.”  But  Bowman  did  it. 

Dr.  Bowman  preadied  his  doctrine  of  medical 
ethics  widely  over  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada.  He  helped  organize  at  the  same  time 
clinics  for  physicians  in  many  scattered  parts  of 
these  coimtries,  so  that  doctors  even  in  remote 
towns  could  learn  and  be  able  to  use  the  newest 
technique  in  their  science.  He  helped  raise  the 
standards  of  hospital  work  all  over  the  United 
States.  When  he  took  up  his  work,  only  about 
six  out  of  every  hundred  hospitals  in  the  coun¬ 
try  had  diagnostic  laboratories  and  case  records 
of  the  patients.  When  he  left,  eighty-five  out  of 
every  hundred  hospitals  had  them. 

In  obtaining  funds  for  work,  figures  speak 
best.  When  he  entered  the  little  office  as 
Director  of  the  College,  its  total  assets  were 
hope  and  a  vague  plan  for  its  work.  When  he 
left  it  had  a  membership  of  four  thousand, 
it  had  a  building  in  Chicago  costing  three  him- 
dred  thousand  dollars,  a  foundaticm  two 
million  dollars,  and  an  annual  income  of  about 
one  bimdred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 

day  in  1921  Dr.  Bowman  was  giving  a 
talk  before  a  group  of  medical  men  and 
citizens  in  Pittsburgh-  As  usual,  he  spoke  about 
ideals  in  the  juactice  of  surgery  and  about  proper 
hospital  organization. 

After  the  meeting  he  was  asked  to  dinner  with 
some  of  the  men  who  had  heard  him.  He  did 
not  know  who  the  men  were,  except  that  they 
were  leaders  in  civic  and  business  affairs  in 
Pittsburgh.  When  dinner  was  over,  some  of 
them  walked  over  to  a  window,  where  they 
talked  together  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  one 
of  the  group  led  Dr.  Bowman  out  of  the  dining¬ 
room  and  asked  him  to  be  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  He  had  been  dining 
with  the  trustees  of  the  institution. 

Hiere  in  Pittsburgh,  the  greatest  industrial 
city  in  the  world,  was  a  university  in  a  very 
difficult  situation  indeed.  Since  the  war  the 
student  body  had  almost  doubled,  and  there 
had  been  practically  no  increase  in  building 
equ4>ment  to  house  the  great  tide  of  yoimg 


men  and  women  from  country  towns,  factory 
homes  and  city  streets — the  youth  of  this  city 
— pouring  in  for  admission.  They  were  bemg 
taught  in  wooden  army  barracks,  old  houses, 
and  barns.  Almost  nine  thousand  students 
were  being  taught  under  these  conditions. 

Dr.  Samuel  Black  McCormick,  the  present 
Chancellor  Emeritus,  had  devoted  the  best  of 
his  life  to  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  had  watched  it  grow  from  the 
little  Western  University  of  Peimsylvania, 
“WUP,”  to  this  great  size.  Now  somebody 
had  to  complete  the  task  grown  to  such  imex- 
pected  proportions.  Here  was  a  job  to  call  out 
every  bit  creative  and  organizing  energy  in  a 
man.  It  needed  an  educator,  an  organizer, 
and  a  busuessman  who  had  vision. 

As  he  had  done  befmr,  he  went  to  Dr.  Mayo 
for  advice. 

“You  ought  to  take  the  job,”  said  his  friend. 
“If  you  go  to  Pittsburgh,  you  will  create  the 
greatest  university  in  the  world.” 

Dr.  Bowman  accepted  the  Chancellorship, 
and  took  over  the  adnrinistration  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Into  this  new  work  he  brought  two  prin¬ 
ciples  from  his  business  experioice.  “Together 
with  the  highest  possible  ideals,”  he  says,  “there 
should  always  be  good  business  practice  in 
education.  There  are  two  fundamentals  in  any 
successful  business:  strict  economy  and  the 
making  of  the  best  possible  product.” 

In  1^  initial  year  at  the  college,  he  met  the 
first  of  these  two  problems.  He  at  once  set  to 
work  to  cut  down  the  faculty  and  the  number  of 
departments  in  the  University,  particularly 
such  departments  as  were  duplicating  work 
done  in  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Pittsburgh 
(which  is  near  the  University).  He  cut  down 
“until  be  could  show  a  black-ink  balance  on  the 
University  books.” 

Next,  he  approached  the  subject  of  “the 
product” — the  students  graduated  by  the 
University.  In  order  to  graduate  the  students 
with  the  highest  equipment  possible  given  them, 
the  University  would  need  the  space  to  instruct 
them  properly.  The  space  needed  was  over 
ten  million  cubic  feet.  The  problem  was:  how 
to  find  for  the  thousands  of  students  those  ten 
million  cubic  feet  of  space  that  was  needed  for 
their  classrooms,  lecture-rooms  and  laboratories? 

The  University  had  not  even  land  on  which 
to  erect  buildings  containing  so  much  space. 
The  University  in  Pittsburgh  has  not,  of  course, 
the  spacious  campus  of  Oxford,  Princeton  or 
Harvard.  It  is  set  high  on  a  hill,  overlooking 
the  mills  and  the  factories,  the  sweep  of  life 
and  work  of  the  dty.  Land  is  prohibitively 
expensive. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  Uni¬ 
versity  was  situated  lay  a  quadrangle  of  four¬ 
teen  acres  of  level  land.  When  he  first  came  to 
Pittsburgh,  every  Sunday  the  new  Chancellor 
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would  walk  around  that  smooth  quadrangle, 
and  tell  himself  how  much  he  wanted  it  for  the 
University.  But  the  land  was  worth  millions, 
and  millions  for  education  are  hard  to  get, 
particularly  when  the  man  who  must  get  them 
is  practically  a  stranger  in  a  big  dty.  And  the 
Scotch-Irish  businessmen  of  Pittsburgh  do  not 
accept  a  newcomer  and  his  ideas  in  a  day.  Dr. 
Bowman  could  not  just  walk  around  that 
four-sided  green  space,  and  wish  he  could  find 
a  way  to  get  it  for  the  University.  The  way 
to  get  it  was  to  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Mellon  was  one  of  the  first  men 
won  over.  During  eighteen  months’  association 
with  Mr.  Mellon  as  a  consultant  Bowman  came 
to  know  him  and  won  his  support  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  It  was  as  a  gift  from  him  and  his 
brother,  R.  B.  Mellon,  that  Dr.  Bowman  was 
to  get  shortly  for  the  University  the  fourteen 
acres  of  land  around  which  he  had  walked  so 
often.  The  estimated  value  of  the  land  is  now 
five  million  dollars. 

In  his  mind  he  had  been  creating  a  building 
that  would  house  the  University.  He  wanted, 
he  says,  “the  most  beautiful  and  practical,  and 
individual  college  building  in  the  world.”  He 
wanted  a  building  that  would  rise  like  a 
magnificent  symbol  over  the  hills  of  this  city, 
so  that  every  boy  and  girl  who  passed  it, 
every  man  and  woman  who  saw  it,  would  feel 
as  if  it  had  uttered  a  spoken  word  to  be  trea¬ 
sured  and  remembered.  He  wanted  this  build¬ 
ing  to  have  that  classic  finality  which  the  mas¬ 
ter  architects  gave  to  the  grand  structmres  they 
planned  for  Florence  and  Rome  and  .Vienna. 
It  was  to  be  a  cathedral  of  learning. 

Famous  for  the  Gothic  beauty  ^  the  college 
buildings  he  has  jdanned  is  Charles  Z.  Klauder, 
and  it  was  to  him  that  Bowman  went.  For 
three  years  they  worked  together  trying  to  find 
what  they  sou^t.  And  finally  they  h^  a  pic¬ 
ture — a  fifty-two-story  structure  “with  more 
power,  spirit  of  achievonent,  and  reverence  in 
it  than  has  ever  before  been  attempted  in  the 
world,”  it  has  been  said.  They  brought  fmlh 
their  plans  and  picture  for  a  structure  that 
marks  a  new  age  in  college  architecture.  It 
received  naturally  the  name  of  the  Cathedral  of 
learning. 


Dr.  Bowman  and  his  picture  at  once  won  the 
support  of  his  trustees  and  of  a  citizens’  com¬ 
mittee  made  up  of  the  most  prominent  men  in 
Pittsburgh.  Questions  concerning  feasibility 
and  utility  of  the  building  were  soon  swept 
aside.  Its  beauty  was  never  questioned.  In 
fact,  so  strong  was  its  effect  on  the  commimity 
that  within  a  month  of  the  opening  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  funds  over  seven  million  dollars  had 
been  subscribed.  In  that  amount,  it  is  said, 
are  no  very  large  gifts,  although  the  industries 
of  the  dty  gave  liberally.  Rather,  the  con¬ 
tributions  came  in  small  amoimts  from  the  en¬ 
tire  community  of  which  the  building  is  an 
eximssion. 

“Inside  that  building,”  Dr.  Bowman  says, 
“will  grow  a  teaching  process  that  will  be 
worthy  of  the  architecture  and  its  spirit.  The 
old  cram  system  of  mass  teaching  will  have  to  go; 
in  its  place  will  come  independent  thinking  and 
creative  work  on  the  part  of  the  students,  under 
sympathetic  and  inspired  teaching  that  leads 
the  individual  into  the  path  which  he  is  best 
qualified  to  foflow.” 

Of  this  building  Judge  Gary  declares,  “The 
Cathedral  of  Learning  will  receive  the  admira¬ 
tion  and  wonder  of  ^e  world.”  Of  the  man 
who  created  it  Dr.  George  W.  Crile,  the  famous 
surgeon,  has  said,  “Where  you  have  John  Bow¬ 
man  you  have  two  universities:  one  in  the  man 
and  one  in  the  institution.”  Of  his  success, 
Homer  Williams,  head  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company,  has  said,  “He  is  not  seeking  for  self, 
but  for  the  success  of  an  idea.  He  is  a  man  who 
reminds  one  of  nobody  else.  What  he  does  is 
to  work,  work,  work,  and  sustain  a  youthful 
optimism.” 

In  his  life,  his  success,  and  the  elements  that 
made  it,  from  the  days  of  his  boyhood  and  pov¬ 
erty  to  the  present.  Dr.  Bowman  seems  to 
typify  the  creative  drive  of  pioneer  America  at 
its  b^t.  The  spirit  of  happiness  and  hard 
work  that  a  seventeen-year-old  boy  brought 
to  a  country  schoolhouse  out  in  the  open 
prairies  will  grow  to  be  the  spirit  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  with  ten  thousand  students.  And  the 
spirit  of  all  this  undertaking  is  the  s{wt  of 
John  Bowman. 


Opera  Begins  at  Home 

\ContiHued  from  page  86] 


many  seat.  I  have  proud  dhat  men  like  Mr. 
Albion  work  so  hard  and  not  selfish  so  dhat 
one  day  you  have  place  in  all  your  cities  for 
dhe  concert  and  opera  all  your  own — to  make 
you  yourself — so  dhat  you  make  and  have 
your  own  nice  artists!" 

Over  the  acreage  of  attentive  heads  there 
I^yed  a  quick  ripple  of  humor.  Not  inter¬ 
rupting  laughter,  however.  Mr.  Chaliapin — 


or  Signor  or  Monsieur  or  even  Batushka  as  pre¬ 
ferred — was  at  the  end  of  his  hold-fast  test  so 
far  as  English  was  cxmcemed.  But  he  dragged 
Mr.  Albion  forward  for  his  bow,  and  then  he 
beckoned  toward  the  wings.  An  instant  more 
and  beside  him  stood  an  interpreter,  conven- 
tionaQy  clad,  some  two  feet  shorter  than 
Mephisto  of  the  Pho^horescences  and  of  visage 
self-deprecating  and  averted.  .  .  . 
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Called  Beau^ 

What  can  equal  an  allur¬ 
ing,  subtile  appearance 
to  the  complexion!  A 
pure,  soft,  velvety  skin 
^wing  with  a  fascinat' 
ing,  entrancing  charm. 

Hne  lies  your  opportunity 
to  possess  Beauty,  to  de* 
velop  your  skin  and  complexion 
to  their  highest  point.  This  is 
just  what  ^  • 

Gourauds 

ORIENTAL  CREAM 

"Btmuty^s  Master  Touch  ” 
will  do  for  you,  and  what  it  has  been  doing  for 
women  in  ^  walks  of  life  for  over  85  years.  It 
is  an  efficient  astringent  and  antiseptic,  giving 
exceptional  results  in  relieving  Wrinkles, 
Undue  Redness,  Blemishes,  Freckles,  Flab- 
biness.  Excessive  Oilineas  and  strengthening 
delicate  tender  skins.  Made  in  White,  Flesh, 
Rachel,  also  in  Compacts. 

Stiul  tOr  for  Trial  Siaa 

Fwd.  T.  Hiikiai  4  Ssa,  430  Idiyitir  SlrMl,NtvTtACiir 


Easy  to  Play 

£asy  to  Pay 
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SAXOPHONE 

Eatiat  o<  SB  InstrwBeiUs  to  ptae 

and  OB*  ot  tb*  most  besuClfiiL 
Ttom  flnt  I— cm  ant  na  gtoi 
jroo  B  quick  an  start.  In  a  few 
weeks  yim  an  be  plairfaic  papilla 
tuna.  Ya  can  take  roar  pace  in 
a  band  or  enhatra  hi  SS  dagis.  it 
you  a  dsaire.  Meat  pepaiar  to- 
stiumat  tcT  daaa  uithatia. 


iodce  and  scbool.  A  ^axophoos 
plaia  it  ahraya  popular  aockdly 
ana  ha  many  opportunitia  to 


Six  Days*  trial  and  aaajr 
paymanta  arranead. 

Free  Saxophone  Book 

Shows  all  Bowk  her  modeie.  Ant  I  neon 
ehart;  «1m»  pietiira  of  famoar  profenioMli 
and  orcheatTM.  Send  year  name  for  a  copy, 
Mentiea  any  other  inetnnnent  in  whkh  yoa 
are  interested.  Ho  obligatioii.  Write  toogr# 

Bosscan  band  inbtaumbnt  co- 

E^tryiking  in  BmnJ  tmd  Orchestra  inetrumenta 

l■^■snpr  Btoek,  BHslMee.  Imimmmm 


I  Z  O  N  A 

WhereTWnfer 
never  comes/ 

a 

PHOENIX  in  winter  is  like  a 
proverbial  June.  No  snow!  No 
fog!  No  biting  wind! — just  soft, 
dry,  sunshiny  weather  and  ail  out¬ 
doors  calling  you  to  golf,  tennis, 
fishing,  hunting  and  the  things  you 
were  doing  last  summer. 

Come  now!  Leave  the  gray  days 
behind.  6o  hours  from  Chicago,  20 
more  from  New  York  and  you  can 
be  where  roses,  sweet  peas,  olean¬ 
ders  and  a  hundred  other  varieties 
of  flowers  are  blooming — now. 

Southern  Arizona  is  truly  America’s 
Winter  Paradise.  Every  known 
form  of  outdoor  sport  (except  those 
dependog  on  mow  and  ice)  awaits  yon  in 
tbif  land  of  bloc  sky  and  warm  luiubine. 

IntrigoiBgaccnery  . .  Moaataina. .  can. 
yoaa . .  Sown-wrewn  deterta . .  Ruoae- 
I.  velt  Dam  .  •  Apache  ladiaiu  .  .  giant 
cactaa . .  prehiMoric  icmalnt  and  a  boat 
of  anaannl  aigbta. 


Let  na  aend  free  booklet— 
a  guide  for  your  trip.  Come 
direct  or  atop  OTcren  route. 
Free  atop-oiretoa  Santa  Fe 
and  Southern  Pacific  tail- 
waya.  Mail  the  coopoo. 


Inventions  Commercialized 

krinyentorsand  manufacturers.  Models— Drawinss-jContract 
■annfacturinK.  If  you  want  to  boy  or  sell  an  iuTention  write 
ADAM  FISHER  MF&  CO.  SI  Enrislit.  St.  Looia,  Mo. 
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And  lo,  the  stammering  actor  basso  forthwith 
grew  eloquent  with  rounded  Muscovite  periods, 
pointed  with  gestures  that  might  have  inspired 
a  Phidias  .  .  . 

Presumably  he  outlined  in  considerable  de¬ 
tail  the  crusade  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albion  on  be¬ 
half  of  a  movement  toward  home  opera  in  aU  the 
cities  of  America  as  such  home  opera  b  to  be 
found  in  nearly  all  cities,  great  or  small,  of  old 
Europe.  The  very  merest  interpreter  was 
given  but  a  brief  space  of  time  now  and  then, 
in  few  and  infrequent  pauses.  His  translation 
of  Chaliapinic  dithyrambs  was  perforce  like 
those  interlineations  in  black  type,  breaking  the 
close  print  of  some  tight  newspaper  column. 
The  rolling  Russian  sentences  seemed  to  be  to 
the  efiFect  that  America  is  a  country  full  of  un- 
devel<^>ed  painters  and  sculptors  and  opera 
singers  and  their  like.  And  work  like  that  of 
Peggy  and  Edward  Albion,  lovingly  done,  year 
after  year,  without  money  and  without  price, 
must  inevitably  swell  the  long  record,  too  often 
ignored,  of  America’s  artistic  pioneering  in  its 
own  behalf. 


SO  THE  little  romance  of  the  Albions,  Peggy 
and  Edward,  the  last  scene  of  which  oc¬ 
curred  last  January,  becomes  in  the  language  of 
the  novelists  “back  narration.” 

A  few  years  ago  Marietta  Stockard,  pretty 
and  piquant  as  a  Watteau  shepherdess,  with  hair 
prematurely  whitening  as  if  to  carry  out  the 
general  Dresden-china  similitude,  was  a  kinder¬ 
garten  teacher  in  the  dty  of  Washington.  In 
North  Carolina  where  ^e  was  bom  she  had 
lived  for  eight  years  in  the  old  house  on  West 
Market  Street,  Greensboro,  in  which  Sidney 
Porter,  her  beloved  O.  Henry,  was  bom.  And 
she  used  to  dream  that  some  day  they  would 
point  out  that  house  as  a  place  where  she,  too, 
had  lived. 

In  Washington  everybody  called  her 
“Peggy”;  even  on  informal  occasions  her  pupils 
themselves.  This  will  soxmd  less  shoeing 
when  it  is  explained  that  she  was  a  “normal” 
kindergarten  teacher.  The  which  does  not 
mean  that  she  differed  from  other  kindergarten 
teachers  by  a  lesser  degree  of  originality  but 
merely  that  she  taught  grown-up  yoimg  misses 
how  to  teach  classes  of  little  children  under  the 
first-grade  age  in  the  Washington  public 
schools.  She  was  “Peggy”  to  her  pupils  be¬ 
cause  she  was  a  friend,  a  pal,  almost  a 
“buddy.” 

It  was  that  bleak  November  of  1918,  preced¬ 
ing  the  glorious  Eleventh,  that  Peggy  suddenly 
emerged  from  her  kindergarten  as  an  impresario. 
She  announced  a  song  recital  at  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  local  theaters  of  Washington.  “Is  the 
charming  woman  mad?”  her  friends  asked  each 
other.  For  the  young  baritone  she  sponsored 
had  never  before  been  heard  of  by  anybody. 
And  Peggy’s  debonair  irresponsibility  in  ^ 


practical  matters  was  an  affectionate  by-word 
with  all  who  thought  they  knew  her  best.  , 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Peggy  had  met  her  baii.  | 
tone  but  once  or  twice  and  then  only  casually.  I 
But  she  thought  he  had  a  fine  voice  and  the  I 
friend  who  brought  them  together  had  t<dd1 
her  something  of  his  story.  Singing,  teaching,  i 
and  standing  by  in  war  entertaimnent  work,  Ed.  j 
ward  Meek  (professionally  “Edouard”  Albicni)  I 
had  worked  lus  way,  dty  by  dty,  to  the  Athu^ 
seaboard  from  far-away  Denver  where  a  conceit) 
company  of  which  he  was  a  member  had 
stranded  well  before  America’s  entrance  intoi 
the  war. 

Behind  this  episode  lay  a  series  of  hard 
knocks  all  the  way  back  to  his  boyhood  on  the  ' 
Meek  family  farm  in  Port  Stanley,  Ontario,  j 
where  he  was  bom.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  ^ 
was  firmly  resolved  to  make  of  himself  a  singer 
even  against  the  opposition  of  a  father  who  re-  i 
fused  ^  cash  assistance.  But  he  was  willing 
to  let  the  undaunted  youngster  borrow  a  team 
and  start  hauling  gravel  to  finance  his  vocal  les- 1 
sons.  Father  Meek’s  wise  idea  was  that  the 
grinding  labor  would  settle  the  matter  one  way 
or  the  other.  It  did.  The  youngster  stuck  it 
out,  finished  his  lessons  and  presently  bloe-j 
somed  out  as  a  singing  teacher.  His  next  move! 
was  characteristic.  As  soon  as  he  could  manage 
it  he  sent  himself  to  Paris  where  he  proceeded  ; 
to  study  opera.  Then  back  he  came,  to  the 
United  States  this  time,  as  a  concert  singer  in  a 
small  way.  This  was  the  phase  of  his  musical 
career  that  ended  with  a  crash  at  Denver. 

The  migration  from  Denver  to  Washington 
had  covei^  more  than  two  years,  marked  by 
many  privations,  with  food  and  belter  often 
problematical.  But  Peggy  at  once  felt  in 
young  Albion  an  imdimmed  courage  and  un¬ 
tarnished  enthusiasm.  She  had  discovered, 
too,  how  during  all  his  adult  life  he  had  held 
with  bull-dog  tenacity  to  one  fixed  mumcal  idea 
not  at  all  centered  on  his  own  success  as  a 
singer.  Peggy  liked  that  sort  of  thing. 

To  make  a  short  story  shorter,  Peggy  pre¬ 
sented  her  unknown  baritone  in  a  theater 
packed  to  its  final  seat  with  an  audience  of 
Washington’s  least  unwashed.  “Paper — all 
paper,”  said  the  astute  Washington  agents  look¬ 
ing  on  from  the  rear.  As  it  hapjiened  this  time, 
they  were  wrong.  Every  seat  in  the  New 
National  Theater  had  been  bought  and  paid  for. 
Her  song-recital  went  over.  Better  yet,  there 
was  no  kick  coming.  To  this  day  Peggy  has 
no  idea  how  she  did  it,  but  it  was  done. 

Some  camp  singing,  under  the  young  bari¬ 
tone’s  direction,  was  on  his  program,  taking 
him  back  to  New  York  next  morning.  Peggy 
accompanied  him  to  the  train.  As  they  rode 
there  in  a  taxi,  he  spoke  about  his  ambition  to 
establish  a  national  opera  movement  in  all  our 
cities  “replenished  by  the  talent  we  in  America 
are  capable  of  fumi^ing.”  But  it  was  going 
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Wkitkf’s  Adans 
C«kW»l«4  Si^riar 

Bra*kc$  Brwbct 

Each  parallels  the  goodness  of 
the  other.  Alike  in  length  and 
strength,  in  Suppleness  and 
permanence  of  bnstles — alike 
in  all  save  name  —  these  hne 
brushes  have  led  all  others  for 
upwards  of  one  hundred  years. 
Buy  by  either  name— or  both 
combined.  You  are  certain  of 
equal — and  unequaled — brush 
service  and  satisfaction. 


Earn  $50  to  $100 
by  Christmas 

Let  Butterick  pay  for  all  your  Christinas  gifts  this 
year.  By  our  easy  money-making  plan,  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  are  earning  $10,  $15 — and 
■ore— -every  week  during  their  spare  time. 

You,  too,  can  easily  acaimulate  a  substantial  fund 
by  Christmas  time.  Simply  by  taking  care  of  new 
and  renewal  subscriptions  to  Everybody ’s  and 
our  other  three  popular  publications.  We  supply 
everything  entirely  free.  Just 

WRITE  TODAY 

toBux8Q26.  Everybody's.  Spring  and  MacdougalSts.. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


Personal  Statione 


Are  You  Headed 

For  The 

Human  Junk  Heap? 

You  know  how  the  aviatar  looks  over  his  machine 
before  taking  off.  You  have  seen  the  automo¬ 
bile  racers  tuning  up  before  the  get-away.  At 
every  railroad  station  you  have  observed  the  engineer 
-  and  flreman  oiling  up  the  loco¬ 
motive,  and  examining  the 
bearings.  In  the  power  house 
and  in  the  shops  constant 
inspection  and  supervision  is 
given  dynamos  and  every¬ 
thing  that  runs  and  wears 
or  is  likely  to  get  out  of  order. 

N*w  how  abewt  tho  himisii 
mochiiso  — Mowahoot  YOU? 

What  attention  have  you  paid 
to  your  body?  Have  you  seen 
to  it  that  every  psurt.  every 
organ,  every  muscle  was  kept 
nt  and  strong,  ready  to  func¬ 
tion.  either  in  performance  or 
in  warding  off  illness  and  the 
inroads  of  disease?  Or  have 
you.  through  ignorance  or  lazi¬ 
ness  or  sheer  neglect,  permitted 
it  to  become  rusty,  fhuity, 
weak,  rheumatic,  catarrhal, 
tubercular,  debilitated,  de¬ 
spised— a  wreck  ready  for  tie 
Junk  heap— a  reject  such  as  no 
one  respects  nor  admires? 

Let’s  Get  Together 

Don't  stand  by  and  see  your  body 
go  on  down  to  destructloii  and 
perdition.  Stop  rigbt  where  you 
are  and  get  your  hearings.  Let's 
get  together — you  and  I — and  see 
what  we  can  save  see  If  we  can't 
put  you  on  your  teet  again  and 
make  a  100  per  cent,  man  out  of 
i’v*  **  almoet 

countless  thousands — I  can  do 
It  with  you.  Let's  look  faets  right  In  the  taee.  You  till 
me  your  stoiy— then  I'U  tell  you  how  I  ran  and  srill  help  you. 

First  Get  My  Free  Book 

It's  a-  startling  revelation  of  undlsputaUe  facU  about 
the  human  body  that  will  open  your  eyes.  It  will  show 
you  how  to  eUmlnate  from  your  system.  In  a  very  short  time, 
the  illsli  insliig  disorders  which  have 
made  you  feel  youraelt  a  misfit  In 
the  ■cheme  of  humanity.  It  wOl 
teach  you  how  to  booome  FIT  physi-  .^^3****  ^ 

cany  and  mentally:  fltforbusineas.  tor  JQwm  „if'— 

society,  for  the  home,  a  power  among  St’m 

icen.a  pleasing  personality  towomen. 

Ful" oiSTuv? roupon  snd  enclose  a  10c  Pv  / 
pteoe (one dime) to helppaypostaw. 

Don't  deuy.  SEND  IT  'TODAY, 

UONEL  STRONOrORT 

Dset.  St  HeMrS,  ISaw  JsrMv.  U.  8.  A. 


- -----FRCC  CONSULTA-nON- 

■ir.  Usual  Strsagfort,  Dspt.  •!,  Wswarlt,  N.  1. 

PlesM  tend  me  absolutely  tree  enllghtcninent  on  the  Pr— etlsn 
aad  OeaserratioB  e<  Health,  Btrsacth  aad  Mental  Bnersy.  I 
enotoae  a  ten  cent  piece  (1  dime)  to  ndp  cover  postage  and  nave 
marked  (X)  before  the  subjects  In  which  I  am  most  Interested. 
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to  be  a  difficult  job.  He  needed  help.  He 
couldn’t  go  on  alone.  Then  without  warning 
came  the  solution.  She  must  stand  by  him. 
She  must  become  Mrs.  Albion!  The  lady 
gasped. 

He  almost  succeeded  once  in  his  ambition, 
continued  the  young  singer  enthusiastically. 
That  was  out  in  the  Middle  West  only  a  few 
years  before.  Big  money  for  a  beginning  was 
pledged — everything.  Then  the  war  came  on; 
then  we  got  into  the  war  ourselves.  The  war 
wouldn’t  last  forever  it  was  true,  but  even  after 
it  was  over  he  couldn’t  fight  it  out  alone. 
Would  she  marry  him?  In  her  own  original 
style  the  lady  rose  to  the  occasion.  There  was 
something  in  the  enthusiasm  and  daring  of  the 
man  that  appealed  to  the  same  qualities  in 
herself. 

“I  have  my  own  private  name  for  you,  you 
know,”  said  Miss  Stockard  whimsically,  ”1  call 
you  ‘Opera  Mike.’  All  I  can  say  now  is :  for  the 
love  of  Opera  Mike,  but  this  is  sudden!” 

PILLOWING  the  marriage  ceremony  when 
Peggy  Stockard  became  Peggy  Albion  (a 
name  afterward  to  be  well  known  over  the  radio 
for  her  bedtime  stories  for  children)  no  time 
was  lost.  Many  of  those  who  had  been  ready 
with  their  surplus  funds  to  guarantee  home¬ 
grown  opera  in  the  group  of  mid-Westem 
dties,  were  no  doubt  in  Washington  as  dollar- 
a-year  men.  But  Mrs.  Peggy  at  once  became 
the  typical  wife,  and  laid  down  the  law.  “No 
backers  just  now.  Opera  Mike!  It  isn’t  the 
time  for  it,  my  dear.  We’ll  start  in  at  once  of 
course — but  we  must  give  Washington  its  owm 
opera  productions  for  nothing  at  present,  seats 
must  be  free-for-all.  Everyb^y’s  fighting  and 
so  must  we.” 

Peggy’s  plan  was  to  pass  around  the  hat 
after  the  first  act  of  each  operatic  performance. 
As  for  a  sinking  fund  for  the  small  prelimi¬ 
naries — were  there  not  several  hundred  dollars 
from  the  recent  song  recital? 

Things  were  well  under  way  when  rumors  of 
a  great  Armistice  began.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
ward  Albion  had  completed  all  go-getting 
arrangements  for  a  “Community  Opera  of 
Washington — affih’ated  with  War-Camp  Com¬ 
munity  Service — Entertainment  and  Morale 
the  Object.”  Through  the  thimder  of  the 
Armistice  celebration  and  the  wild  weeks  after 
it  they  pushed  steadily  ahead  with  their  project. 

The  training  of  a  band  of  local  young  folks, 
entirely  new  to  the  opera  business,  is  however  a 
matter  requiring  considerable  time.  By  Mr. 
Albion,  practic^ly  unassisted,  each  principal 
had  to  be  trained  individually.  Then  a  chorus 
of  young  men  and  women  had  to  be  drilled 
by  him.  And  there  were  a  thousand  other 
details  including  the  assembling  of  a  volunteer, 
yet  competent  orchestra.  Mrs.  Peggy  took 
charge  of  the  press  work  as  well  as  such  ex¬ 


traneous  problems  as  getting  the  scenery 
painted  by  the  yo\mg  folks  themselves,  and 
supervising  the  fa^ioning,with  their  own  hand^ 
of  the  costumes  they  woffid  wear. 

By  the  dawn  of  the  new  year  all  was  rea<ty. 
And  on  January  13th  andl4th,  1919,  their  first' 
production  was  delivered,  gratis  as  any  churdt^' 
service,  in  the  auditorium  of  Washington’s  Cen¬ 
tral  High  School.  On  the  principle  that  a  rhild 
must  creep  before  it  can  walk,  a  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  operetta  was  chosen  for  a  startctk 
One  of  the  best  of  GUbert  and  Sullivan,  ir 
was — “The  Pirates  of  Penzance.” 

As  may  readDy  be  supposed,  everybody  whoj- 
could  get  in  came.  A  fund  of  two  hundr^  and 
fifty  dollars  was  gathered  in  on  collection  plates  r 
between  the  acts. 

“Very  good,  Eddie!”  cried  Mrs.  Peggy. 
“And  now  in  our  next  production  we  must  get  .• 
nearer  to  real  ‘Grand’  opera!”  So  next  momrng^ 
Balfe’s  “Bohemian  Girl”  went  into  rehearsal,d 
and  two  more  performances  were  given  at^ 
the  Central  High  School  on  March  24th  and. 
25th.  On  each  of  these  dates  four  thousand^ 
Washingtonians  presented  themselves  for  ad-" 
mission.  Among  those  present,  and  exclu¬ 
sively  on  both  occasions,  were  the  two  thousand 
who  got  there  first.  That  was  the  seatin|| 
capacity  of  the  High  School  Auditorium.  Two 
himdred  and  fifty  dollars  was  the  net  result 
again. 

“The  place  isn’t  large  enough,  that’s  the 
trouble,”  reasoned  Mr.  Edward.  “Bohemian 
Girl”  was  therefore  repeated  at  Liberty  Hut 
on  Decoration  Day  and  the  day  thereafter. 
For  extra  measure  “I  Pagliacci”  was  •thrown 
in  as  a  curtain  raiser. 

Once  more  when  every  seat  was  full,  Mrs. 
Peggy  watched  the  taking  of  the  collecti<ui 
through  a  peep-hole  in  the  curtain  and  cried: 
"Everybody's  giving  something!” 

“Everybody,”  or  nearly,  had  indeed  done  sa 
In  actual  money  there  was  a  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  Un  dollars.  The  rest  was  buttons,  badges, 
rosettes,  liberty-bond  pins  and  sundry  souvenirs 
and  insignia.  At  least,  reasoned  Mrs.  Peggy, 
they  had  every  one- of  them  put  something  in. 
Nobody  had  had  the  face  to  let  the  plate  pass. 
That  audience  had  pride,  even  if  its  purse 
was  tight. 


WEIGHED  in  the  balances  had  been  the 
hat-passing  plan;  weighed  and  found 
wanting.  Three  thousand  persons  pay  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  dollars  for  their  opera.  Calculate 
the  ratio  per  person  for  yourself.  It  is  not  even 
outdone  by  Aat  post-war  Berlin  where,  in  the 
early  winter  of  1922,  one  listened  to  “Tristan 
and  Isolde”  for  the  mark  equivalent  of  five 
cents. 

It  was  time  for  the  Albions  to  evolve  a  new 
system.  So  on  June  19th,  20th,  21st  of  their 
initial  year  a  double  bill  of  opera — grand  and 
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near-grand — ^was  staged  again  at  the  Belasco 
Theater,  with  a  now  veteran  loc^  cast  and 
chorus.  But  this  time  seats  sold  for  fifty  and 
seventy-five  cents  and  one  dollar — positively  a 
better  plan,  as  the  event  showed.  The  sinking 
fund  reviv^  astonishingly. 

They  had  decided  that  future  performances 
must  win  over  the  most  fastidious  local  lights. 
Some  way  must  be  found  to  procure  trained  and 
seasoned  artists  for  the  more  important  r61es — 
artists,  say,  whose  voices  on  the  discs  of  home 
phonographs  might  give  suibmoning  power  to 
even  the  most  bla^I  It  involved  the  per¬ 
sonal  sacrifice  of  many  simjder  material  com¬ 
forts  of  life  by  the  Albion  pair,  still  wage-earn¬ 
ers,  both  of  them.  Mrs.  Albion,  teacher  of 
kindergarten  teachers,  wrote  little  stories  for 
children  with  remuneration  as  the  object.  Mr. 
Albion  gave  private  vocal  instruction  to  those 
who  sou^t  it  for  pay.  It  is  the  only  kind  of 
pay  ever  yet  received  by  either  of  them.  That 
remains  their  status  today,  with  the  1925 
season  behind  them,  involving  its  turn-over  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  Chaliapin,  the 
most  expensive  of  them  all,  twice  a  cooperator. 
Then  in  1919,  at  the  end  of  the  summer  heat, 
there  was  a  week  of  “Faust”  with  popular  pro¬ 
fessional  singers  in  stellar  parts  and  several 
local  aspirants  in  the  lesser  r61es.  It  began  to 
be  the  mode  in  Washington  to  pass  through  the 
Albion  chorus  and  appear  on  the  operatic  stage, 
at  least  in  the  rearward  ranks.  You  coiidd 
hardly  qualify  as  musical  if  you  had  not  done 
so.  And  there  was  always  the  chance  of  one  of 
the  smaller  singing  parts  should  you  demon¬ 
strate  your  fitness. 

By  this  time,  highly  expert  specialists  began 
to  make  wecJdy  trips  down  from  New  York 
for  wages  generously  modified  to  suit  the  needs 
of  the  situation.  An  expert  orchestra  was  as¬ 
sembled  with  a  miraculous  modification  of  the 
drastic  Musical  Union  laws.  At  some  time 
during  this  period  of  growth  Enrica  Clay 
Dillon,  who  is  building  her  own  theater  for 
intimate  opera  in  English  was  engaged  to 
superintend  all  productions.  Miss  Dillon,  a 
California  girl,  had  simg  as  a  popular  prima 
donna  from  end  to  end  of  Italy  for  a  period  of 
nine  years.  At  her  fingers’  ends  was  a  repertoire 
of  forty  operas.  Better  yet,  she  too  cherished 
a  dream  of  national  American  opera.  In 
a  way,  the  Uttle  theater  she  is  building  for  her 
“native  opera-playefs”  in  New  York  is  an  out¬ 
come  of  the  Washington  venture. 

The  Albion  pair  continued  to  strive,  and  are 
still  striving  to  challenge  comparison  with  the 
finished  pr^uct  evolv^  by  municipally  man¬ 
aged  opera  in  Europe.  In  the  seasons  since 
their  complete  reorganization  on  a  basis  of 
“grand  opera  second  to  none,”  they  have  pre¬ 
sented  “The  Secret  of  Suzanne,”  in  conjimc- 
tion  with  “I  Pagliacci,”  more  “Carmen,”  more 


“Faust”  of  course,  “Aida”  “Samson  and  Deli- 
lah,”  “Rigoletto”  and  “Madame  Butterfly,”  with 
various  lighter  sundries,  such  as  “Tales  of  H(^. 
nun,”  “Traviata”  and  “The  Barber  of  Seville.” 
Two  seasons  ago  or  earlier,  they  began  a  tem¬ 
porary  publicity  system,  securing  not  merely 
seasoned  professionals  but  the  most  world-re¬ 
nowned  stellar  magnitudes,  whenever  possitfle. 
It  was  simple  amplification  of  Mrs.  Peggy’s 
original  idea:  “Until  we  get  ’em  started  we 
must  try  to  keep  hitting  ’em  in  the  eye.” 
Thus  came  it  about  that  Chaliapin  was  to  be 
seen  one  January  evening  making  a  speech 
urging  the  Albion  dream  of  a  chain  of  local 
opera  houses  in  oiu:  American  cities  upon 
an  audience  of  America’s  most  conspicuous. 
Thus  it  came  about,  too,  that  the  almost  im¬ 
possibly  high-priced  Jeritza  will  be  heard  next 
season  with  this  local  chorus,  local  ballet  and 
local  minor  principals  as  her  background.  Ihe 
great  Chaliapin  found  himself  propagandizing 
amid  these  strange  surroundings  only  after  an 
involved  an  expensive  law-suit  with  a  mighty 
aggregation  of  millionaire-opera  in  an  Illuiob 
city.  The  idea,  it  would  seem,  was  to  forbid  his 
doing  it.  But  that’s  another  story,  like  the 
proposal  made  to  Chaliapin  by  a  certain  mighty 
statesman  that,  as  a  goc^  American,  he  become 
the  Supreme  Director  of  the  Crusade.  Whether 
that  is  a  dream  or  not  remains  to  be  seen. 


AS  FOR  the  Albion  domesticity,  there  is  now 
little  Norwood,  so  nearly  resembling  the 
child  figure  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynold’s  “Bubbles” 
that  he  might  have  sat  for  that  classic  painting 
as  a  portrait.  Like  the  rest  of  the  family  he  is 
a  constant  and  eager  assistant.  To  him  falls  the 
job  of  putting  the  aimoimcement  folders  in  the 
envelopes  and  licking  and  applying  the  stamps. 
Yet  at  appearing  as  the  blond  deserted  Baby 
in  “Madame  Butterfly”  he  drew  the  line.  Every 
inducement  was  held  forth  to  tempt  him — ^from 
a  train  of  cars  running  on  their  own  track  to  a 
new  patent  self-running  kiddie-car.  “I  am  a 
press  agent  not  an  opera-actor,”  seemed  to  be 
his  haughty  attitude.  So  it  came  about  that  he 
was  photographed  at  his  favorite  task  of  mailing 
the  folders  and  given  a  feature  story  all  his  own 
in  a  Washington  newspaper — “The  Yoimgest 
Press  Agent  in  The  World.” 

As  for  the  Albion  venture,  stars  like  Chaliaiw 
have  already  helped  rally  to  their  side  a  con¬ 
siderable  group  of  philanthropists  intrigued  by 
a  plain  tale  of  concentrative  purpose  and  devo¬ 
tion,  in  the  face  of  aU  odds.  Now  they  want 
naturalized  citizen  Chaliapin  in  a  new  venture 
for  which  funds  are  said  to  be  already  pledged. 
A  plan  is  well  afoot  for  the  first  and  central 
opera-house  of  the  envisioned  chain,  in  the  cap¬ 
ital  city  of  the  nation.  And  when  you  consider 
the  vivid  enthusiasm  of  the  two  Albions  in 
making  practical  their  dreams  of  the  past,  who 
knows  where  they  will  stop? 
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